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mhe Qonfederation Period in American History 


T his book is an account of the first years of the new nation 
that was born of the American Revolution. Like every other 
segment of time, the history of the United States from 1781 to 
1789 was an integral part of the past in which it was rooted and of 
the future into which it was growing. It was a time when men be¬ 
lieved they could shape the future of the new nation, and since it 
was also a time in which they disagreed as to what that future 
should be, they discussed great issues with a forthrightness and 
realism seldom equalled in political debates. The history of the 
Confederation is therefore one of great inherent importance for 
the study of human society if for no other reason than that during 
it men debated publicly and even violently the question of 
whether or not people could govern themselves. 

Aside from its inherent importance, the history of the Confed¬ 
eration has been of enormous significance to one generation of 
Americans after another in the years since then. Repeatedly 
Americans have turned to that history in the course of innumer¬ 
able social and political struggles. They have done so because it 
was during those years that the Articles of Confederation were 
replaced by the Constitution of 1787. In order to explain their 
Constitution, Americans have appealed to the history of the pe¬ 
riod out of which it came. In the course of such appeals, some¬ 
times honestly for light and guidance and sometimes only for sup¬ 
port of partisan arguments, Americans have usually found what 
they sought. As a result the “history” has been obscured in a haze 
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Preface 

of ideas, quotations, and assumptions torn bodily from the con¬ 
text of fact that alone gives them meaning. Again and again 
political opponents have asserted that the founding fathers stood 
for this or that, while their writings have stood Idly and help¬ 
lessly in volumes on shelves or have lain buried in ^'ellowed manu 
scripts and newspapers. 

Since the founding fathers themselves disagreed as to the na¬ 
ture of the history of the period and as to the best kind of govern¬ 
ment for the new nation, it is possible to find arguments to support 
almost any interpretation one chooses. It is not surprising therc- 
iore that conflicting interpretations have filled thousands of pages 
and that all this effort has never produced any final answers and 
probably never will, for men have ever interpretetl the two con- 
stitutions of the United States in terms of their hopes, interests 
and beliefs rather than in terms of knowable fiicts. 

of interpretation has been continuous ever since 
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Harniitofi and Jefferson, for they had been the very core of con¬ 
stitutional tiebare ever since the Declaration of Independence, 
and even before it, for that matter. 

Jefferson and his followers usetl the states rights itlea to opptjse 
the _ {dans of the b'cdcralists when they passed the Alien atul 
Sedition Acts in 1798. But when Jefferson became president and 
purchased Louisiana, he justified his actions by constitutional 
theories that even Hamilttm hardly dared use. Meanwhile Jert'er* 
son .H opponents seiml upon his earlier theories in a vain attempt 
to bl<K-k the expansion of the United States, 'fhey <lid so again 
during the War of iHta when the Federalists of New England 
became out aiubout exponents of “states rights” ami threatened 
secession because they were opposed to the war. 

In the decades before the i'Wil War, Daniel Webster and John 
i. Calhoun earned on the dispute, each having changed stiles 
•since lus youthful years in politics. Webster, who had been a 
.states rights spokesman during the War of iSii, heeamc the high 
priest of natiun.dism, while C'alhoun, a leading nationalist in iHi 2, 
became the high priest of the states rights idea which he elahm 
nitcil I hr Hi;ivc4»wning itrinfocnicy cif rfie Stiittli, 

I he C ivil War itself was the hlooily elirnax of a social eonfliet 
in whicli the ultimate nature of the CAmstitufion was argued again 
and .igain in seeking support for and arguments against antago 
niHtu programs. Hut evm the C ivil War did not finally settle the 
constitiuional issue. I he stresses and strains that came with the 
lise of industrial arul finatiee capitalism prothiceil demamls for 
•social and regulatory legislation, 'riie passage of such legislation 
hy the states involved rlu* interpretation of the nature of flu* 
Constitution, for business interests regulated by state govern 
menfs denied their authority ami appealed to the national courts. 

I hose courts soon dettied the power of regulation to state legis 
latures. 'riien, whm regulatory laws were passnl hy the natiotml 
government, the regidated interests evolvnl a "states rights** 
throrv that limifni the power of the mitral government, and the 
luiihirttl ifinrr 4tcrrriL 

'rhroughout /\mrrican history the courts have drawn boundary 
lines between state and national authority. The pose of fudieial 
hnpartialifv and finality assumed by the courts cannot hide the 
faet that rhrv have sluftei! those boundary lines with the shifting 
winds of poluics, and always with sufficient preeedenfH, if nor with 
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adequate grace. As a result they had created by ipcx) a legal and 
constitutional no man’s land in which all sorts of activity could be 
carried on without effective regulation by either state or national 
governments. 

The crash of American economy in 1929 once more posed in im¬ 
perative terms the problem of the nature of the Constitution. How 
should it, how could it deal with the potentiality of chaos inherent 
in unemployment, starvation, and bankruptcy, and ultimately, 
the loss of faith in the utility of the economic and political founda¬ 
tion of the society itself. 


/is me national government began to act where, plainly, state 
and local governments had failed to or were unable to act, the 
question of constitutionality was raised. For a time the courts 
once more listened to and heeded states rights constitutional the¬ 
ories which were expounded by opponents of the New Deal. New 
Deal lawyers, in turn, adopted as weapons John Marshall’s na¬ 
tionalistic interpretations of the Constitution for ends which 
Marshall himself would have fought to the death. President Roose¬ 
velt, in his fight on the Supreme Court, declared that the Con¬ 
stitution was not a lawyer’s document; yet some of the ablest 
lawyers who ever lived in America wrote it. New Deal pulilicists 
wrote tracts m the guise of history to prove that there had been a 
natioiul sovereignty” in the United States from the beginning 

argued, the courts could not 
stop the New Deal from doing what needed doing by following a 
strict interpretation of the Constitution. Both the New Dealers 
and the^pbhcans insisted that they were the sole heirs of the 
legacy of Thomas person, while Alexander Hamilton went into 
an eclipse from which he has not yet emerged. 

The most recent appeal to the history of the Confederation Pe¬ 
riod has come from those who support some form of world gov- 

H™tw!nf: arguments for such a government can be fouml 

in twentieth-century expenence, but, like most men, its backers 
history for analogies and lessons. 

World War men turned to American history after the American 
Revolution as a parallel exceriencp Ar rK.f 5 u 7 
ten to show the • r f / ' 7'“ 

Lm^a^abook b' Constitution of 1787. Among 

y a great authority on international law with 
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the title yantes Madison's Notes of Debates in the Federal Conven¬ 
tion of lySj and their Relation to a More Perfect Society of Nations. 
The book was widely distributed by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. This and other books like it had little rela¬ 
tion to the realities of world politics in the 1920’s and 1930’s, 
but despite this supporters of the United Nations and of various 
plans of world government have again turned to the history of the 
American states after the American Revolution. 

The most notable appeal has been that of Clarence Streit. In 
his book Union Now he analyzes the history of our past as he sees 
it. He calls the Articles of Confederation a “league of friendship.” 
He says, paraphrasing John Fiske, that by 1786 there was uni¬ 
versal depression, trade had wellnigh stopped, and political quack¬ 
ery with cheap and dirty remedies had full control of the field. 
Trade disputes promised to end in war between states. Territorial 
disputes led to bloodshed. War with Spain threatened. The 
“league” could not coerce its members. Secession was threatened 
by some states. Congress had no money and could borrow none. 
Courts were broken up by armed mobs. When Shays’s Rebellion 
came, state sovereignty was so strong that Massachusetts would 
not allow “league” troops to enter the state, even to guard the 
“league’s” own arsenal. Streit goes on to say that the idea of turn¬ 
ing a league into a union was not even seriously proposed until the 
Convention opened in May 1787. And then, he says, within two 
years the freedom-loving American democracies decided to try 
out this invention for themselves. Streit goes on to argue that it 
would be just as easy to secure union of the democracies now as it 
was for the American democracies to achieve a union then. Some 
things made it difficult then; some make it so now. Some made it 
easy then; some make it easy now. 

Many men have followed in Streit’s footsteps. His book was 
first published in 1939. In 1940 Federal Union Incorporated pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet called It Must be done Again; the Case for World 
Federal Union . . . illustrated by excerpts from John Fiske's Criti¬ 
cal Period, etc. 

In the February issue of 1945, the Reader's Digest published an 
article called “Our Post War Problems of 1787” which was still 
another summary of John Fiske’s The Critical Period of American 
History. In May 1945, the Saturday Review of Literature had an 
editorial called “Where do we go From Here?” They urged John 
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Fiske’s Critical Period as timely reading for the constitutional 
convention of the United Nations then meeting in San Francisco. 
The Review argued that American experience in the eighteenth 
century was analogous, despite those who pointed to the dispari¬ 
ties. It declared that the crucial lesson offered by American 
experience was that unified government is not created by simi¬ 
larities, but by differences. But the Review was willing, for the sake 
of argument, to agree that even if the American colonies (it called 
them that instead of states) offer no valid parallel, even then the 
basic question is how to control differences. The answer, said the 
Review, is that the historical fact remains that “only government 
has been able to control war.” 

One more example will suffice, not only to show how the 
proponents of world government continue to use what they call 
“history,” but to show how they too swing with the tide. On 12 
March 1948 Federal Union took a full page in the New York Times 
to advertise this proposition in a headline: “By Hamilton’s ‘Stroke 
of Genius’ Plan ... we can stop Stalin Now . . . and avert 
Freedom’s suicide.” Hamilton’s plan was “boiled down” to the 
following statement: “Unite democracies by federal union and 
have the Union not only replace their currencies with its currency 
but assume each democracy’s public debt.” The advertisement 
goes on to give the traditional story of how Hamilton saved public 
credit, saved money, cut government expenses, and so on. Thus a 
litter of ideas, fathered by hope and ignorance, are set before the 
public as historical fact. 

Even if it can be granted that most appeals to the history of the 
Confederation have been sincere, let it also be said that they have 
seldom been infused with any knowledge of the period or its prob¬ 
lems. The result has been the drawing of lessons the past does not 
have to teach. This is a luxury too expensive in an age when men 
have discovered how to unhinge the very force that holds matter 
itself together but have advanced very little beyond cave men in 
their notions of how to live peacefully with one another. 

Yet it is little wonder that such false lessons have been drawn 
m the twentieth century because most of them have come from 
John Fiske s The Critical Period of American History, a book of 
vast influence but of no value as either history or example, b'iske, 
a philosopher and popular lecturer, wrote the book “without fear 
and without research,” to use the words of Charles A. Beard. As 
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long ago as 1905, Andrew C. McLaughlin, an impeccably con¬ 
servative historian of the Constitution who wrote a far better 
book on the same period, said that Fiske’s book was “altogether 
without scientific standing, because it is little more than a re¬ 
markably skilful adaptation of a very few secondary authorities 
showing almost no evidence of first hand acquaintance with the 
sources.” 

The story told by Fiske and repeated by publicists and scholars 
who have not worked in the field—and some who have, for that 
matter is based on the assumption that this was the “critical 
period’ of American history during which unselfish patriots res¬ 
cued the new nation from impending anarchy, if not from chaos 
itself. The picture is one of stagnation, ineptitude, bankruptcy, 
corruption, and disintegration. Such a picture is at worst false and 
at best grossly distorted. It is therefore important to attempt a 
history which makes an effort to examine the sources, which is 
concerned with the nature of political and economic problems 
rather than with proving that one side or another in the innu¬ 
merable political battles of the period was “right” or “wrong.” 
Nothing is to be gained by following a “chaos and patriots to the 
rescue” interpretation. We have too long ignored the fact that 
thoroughly patriotic Americans during the 1780’s did not believe 
there was chaos and emphatically denied that their supposed res¬ 
cuers were patriotic. The point is that there were patriots on both 
sides of the issue, but that they differed as to desirable goals for 
the new nation. At the same time, of course, there were men as 
narrow and selfish on both sides as their political enemies said 
they were. 

If one approaches the history of the Confederation in this way, 
if one tries to see it as men who lived in it saw it and to write 
of it in their terms, one may achieve some semblance of reality. 
It is not the task of the historian to defend or attack the various 
groups of men whose conflicts were the essence of the period, but 
to set forth what they believed and what they tried to achieve. 
This can be illustrated no better than in the definition of terms. 
Throughout this book the words “federalist” and “nationalist” 
are used to describe two opposed bodies of opinion as to the best 
kind of central government for the United States. In so doing I 
have followed the members of the Convention of 1787. Those men 
believed that the Articles of Confederation provided for a “fed- 
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eral” government and the majority of them wanted to replace it 
with a “national” government. The fact that the men who wanted 
a national government called themselves Federalists after their 
work was submitted to the public is relevant to the history of 
politics after 1787, not to the discussion of the nature of the cen¬ 
tral government prior to and during the Convention of 1787. 

Whatever the confusion since then, there was none at the time. 
Gouverneur Morris stated the issue concisely in the Convention 
when he “explained the distinction between a federal and a na¬ 
tional, supreme government; the former being a mere compact 
resting on the good faith of the parties; the latter having a com¬ 
plete and compulsive operation.” This explanation was in answer 
to those members of the Convention who wanted to know what 
Edmund Randolph meant in his opening speech when he spoke 
of the “defects of the federal system, the necessity of transforming 
it into a national efficient government. . . .” 

The issue was not, as has been argued from time to time, 
whether there was a “nation” before the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution of 1787- That was not the question at all during the 
1780’s. There was a new nation, as the men of the time agreed: 
they disagreed as to whether the new nation should have a federal 
or a national government. They did so from the outset of the 
Revolution and men have continued to do so ever since. The Con¬ 
stitution of 1787 was, as Madison said, both national and federal. 
And while this fact has led to innumerable conflicts of interpreta¬ 
tion, it has also been a source of strength; for as one political group 
after another has gotten control of the central government it has 
been able to shape the Constitution to its needs and desires. Thus 
with the single exception of the Civil War, peaceful change has 
always been possible, and as long as Americans are willing to ac¬ 
cept the decisions of ballot boxes, legislatures, and courts, the 
Constitution will continue to change with changing needs and 
pressures. 

The history of the writing and ratification of the Constitution 
of 1787 IS not included in this book. If both it and the history of 
the Confederation were to be in one volume, one story or the other 
would have to be slighted and both are too important for such 
tteatment. Yet despite the length of the present book, it would be 
immodest and inaccurate to say that the history of the Confed- 
xiv 
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eration had been told in all its fullness. Much work still needs to 
he done. 'Fhe history of almost every state needs re-stiuly. I'he 
history of tlie evolution of the central governntent during the 
1780’s is virtually an untold story. In such matters, as in others, 
the folhvwing pages point to areas where further research will 
yield much that is significant for the understanding of the fouiula- 
tions of the new nation. 

My debt of gratitude to those who have helped me in the prep¬ 
aration of this hook is very great imleed, although my acknowl 
edgmenf here is necessarily inadequate. I am imiehted to the 
.Sticial .heience Research Council, the John .Simon tfuggenheim 
Memorial Foumlarion, and the Research Commitrceof the CJratl- 
uate .Sclund of the University tif Wisconsin for hnancial help. Hie 
keepers tif manuscripts at the New York I’uhlic l.ihrary, the New 
York Historical .St»eiety, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, the 
Philadelphia Idee library, the library of Congress, the National 
Archives, the Yale I'niversity Library, flic Harvani University 
Library, and the M.issachusetts Historical .Society have been b«»fh 
helpful and patient. 'Hie librari.ins of the State Histiirica! .Society 
of Wisc<*nsin have been unfailingly nierant of the incessant cheek 
ing of referenceH and quotations. During the past four years three 
assistants at the University of Wiseotssin, Whitney Bates, Lrie 
Polisar, and Walter Congdon have given intelligent help with 
ctulless details. James Fergustni of the Ihiiversity of .Maryland 
has rr.td porthms of the manuscript and saved me from matiy a 
slip, as has Dr. Fubnrr M«H»d of the University of California. Mrs, 
Llsic B. C‘r.ibb has typnl ami rr typed page after page with un- 
failitig good temper. Lastly, my wife has watched over all with a 
eo*»l eye, scholarly judgment, arul tactful firtnness. 

Mr.RRii.i. jRNsr.H 
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PART ONE 

The Winning of Independence 


T he winning of independence was slow and torturing labor 
for those Americans who believed in it. At times it seemed 
to civilians and soldiers alike that they could go on no longer. 
Whatever ideals they had seemed drowned in the indifference of 
fellow Americans, defeat at the hands of the enemy, and corrup¬ 
tion, speculation, and money grabbing by those who seized on 
war’s opportunities to enrich themselves without regard for the 
public good. Yet enough civilians and enough soldiers kept slog¬ 
ging along bitter month after bitter month, and endless year after 
endless year to keep the movement alive. From time to time their 
hopes were raised by events like Burgoyne’s surrender, the French 
Alliance, or the battle of Cowpens. At other times they drooped 
in utter despair. The year 1780 was blackness itself. Soldiers 
mutinied, officers struck for higher pay, inflated prices destroyed 
the power to purchase supplies with paper money, and steadily 
the British crunched northward from the South across the Caro- 
linas and into Virginia. 

But the next year was the turning point of the war. In March of 
1781 the Articles of Confederation were ratified, after five years 
of wrangling shot through with high purpose and low motives. 
The administration of public affairs was reorganized and new 
drive was given by new men coming into power. Then, in October, 
a French and American army penned up Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town in Virginia. On 19 October 1781 Cornwallis surrendered with 
all his men. News of the surrender gave Americans new courage 
and it brought about the fall of Lord North’s cabinet in England. 
The Rockingham-Shelburne Whigs, friendly to peace and inde- 
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pendence, took office, and negotiations with the waiting Americans 
in France got under way. 

Thus ended six years of fighting. The Americans had failed 
many times. They had lost most of the battles. They were often 
helpless, but they won the war. The British were often as helpless 
as the Americans, especially when they went inland, away from 
their sea-borne supplies. The corruption and inefficiency of their 
supply system make American problems seem small by contrast. 
After Yorktown, British military men gave up. The southern 
posts were abandoned in 1782. Clinton retained only New York. 
There he remained while the peace negotiators carried on their 
work which ended in the signing of preliminary articles of peace 
in the fall of 1782. 

As the war ground to an end American political leaders tried 
to solve what seemed to be insoluble problems. The army was 
discontented, for promises had not been kept and it was not likely 
that they would be, once peace was a fact. Some means of paying 
the national debt needed to be worked out but politicians could 
not agree on how to do it. Despite the adoption of the Articles of 
Confederation, American political leaders remained divided as to 
the future shape and power of the central government. One group 
was made up largely of the revolutionary leaders who had w illin gly 
faced the fact of war to achieve independence. The Articles of 
Confederation embodied their conviction that the greatest politi¬ 
cal gain of the Revolution was the independence of the several 
states. These men were the “federalists” of the Confederation 
period. Opposed to them was a group of men who, on the whole, 
had been reluctant revolutionists. Most of them believed that 
the new nation should have a central government with power to 
coerce the state governments and their citizens. This group got 
control of Congress in 1781 and held it until the end of the war. 
These men were the nationalists” of the Confederation period. 
They were convinced that their best hope of achieving the govern¬ 
ment they wanted was the continuance of the war. Beyond this 
they believed, as did the “federalists,” that the means used to 
pay the national debt would in large measure determine the ex¬ 
tent of the power of the central government. 

All these issues came to a head in the spring of 1783. Discon¬ 
tented army officers sent a delegation to Congress; public creditors 
clamored within and without its doors. But Congress lacked the 
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means to satisfy either group. There were plots and rumors of 
plots which culminated in a scheme to unite the army and the 
public creditors to achieve by force that power which persuasion 
had not gained. At this dramatic moment the news of the prelimi¬ 
nary articles of peace arrived in America, and within a few short 
months the nationalist leaders returned to their states and the 
federalist leaders were once more in control of the central govern¬ 
ment. 
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War and Peace 


Phe 'dhCaking of ‘T^eace 


'^HE WAR for independence began when the British govern- 
X ment tried to suppress local rebellions in some of Britain^ 
American colonies; It ended as a world war in which FrZe 
tS’lof were fighting Britain while the rest of the 

inEuro^'^'^ on happily. France wanted to regain her leadership 

Fna^ ’ She welcomed any trouble 

England might have with her colonies. Therefore, when thev 

revolted she gave secret aid, and after it appeared they midit 
actually succeed, she declared war officially. She agreed to in 

recognized the independent? of the UnLd 
States This alliance was a marriage of convenience for France 
and of necessity for America, hence neither party loo^ 

Spain should have before Price wolTqut rt w “ XhTn Tb 
came in even more unwillingly Thev vrew f.. .^he Dutch 
war trade as the vears wenr LJ T'U ^ profits of 

They helped to vet En France, 

to England. Their wlt Indk Sand STt"" e“ t S°ods 
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War and Peace 

Merchants from everywhere, including England, came there to 
trade. The English demanded that such trade be ended and 
pointed to the terms of the treaty between the two countries. 
The Dutch listened and argued but kept on trading, so England 
at last declared war in 1780. Thus the Dutch, quite unwillingly, 
found themselves fighting for American independence, although 
their help was primarily financial and came mostly after the war 
was over. 

It was with three such strangely assorted, differently motivated, 
and not too willing partners that the United States fought toward 
peace and independence. It was this, plus the fact that various 
neutral nations dabbled in peacemaking for reasons entirely un¬ 
concerned with American independence, that made the American 
position very dangerous. In the early part of the war Britain had 
offered peace of a kind. The Howe brothers in 1776 and Lord 
North in 1778 offered everything except the crucial thing—inde¬ 
pendence. Thereafter one outside power after another stepped in. 
In 1779 Spain offered to mediate but Britain refused to accept, 
although if she had she would have been in a far better position 
than at the final peace. Next, Austria and Russia proposed to act 
as mediators. If they had succeeded, the war might have ended 
with Britain in control of large parts of the coastline of the United 
States and the Americans helpless to do anything about it. And 
this might have happened had it not been for the victory at York- 
town and the change of British government which followed, a 
change that made peace negotiations possible and put independ¬ 
ence within reach. 

While the giants tossed about the fate of the tiny American 
states, almost unaware of their existence except as an irritant to 
Britain, members of Congress were developing their own ideas 
of what they wanted of the world of diplomacy. In 1779, as a re¬ 
sult of the Spanish offer of mediation, John Adams was sent to 
Europe to negotiate peace. But Spain got into the war, so there 
was nothing official for him to do. Nevertheless, this farmer’s son 
from Massachusetts, who had taught himself medieval Latin so 
he could study law properly, made no bones about letting Euro¬ 
peans know exactly what his kind of American wanted of the war. 
Perhaps he, as much as any other American, helped free the 
United States from the dilemma of the French Alliance. They 
were damned without it and damned with it. Without French 
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help they could not win, yet France was helping the United States 
for French, not American, purposes. Vergennes would have been 
willing to end the war with the British in possession of parts of 
the United States if the mediation of Austria and Russia had gone 
through, and John Adams knew it. He countered such scheming 
with the knotty independence he had shown ever since the begin¬ 
ning of the war. In 1776 he had insisted that Americans could 
fight the war without foreign alliances. So when Spanish mediation 
failed, he proposed that the British be asked to make peace any¬ 
way, and thus put on them the responsibility for continuing the 
war if they refused. As far as the French Alliance was concerned, 
he told Vergennes that it was as important to France as to the 
United States. Moreover, he would refuse to enter into any peace 
conference unless all comers recognized American independence 
rst. It is not strange that Vergennes soon developed a distaste 
for John Adams and came to the conclusion that he was not a 
prop^ diplomat, especially when compared to the agreeable 
hranklm. Vergennes wanted a stooge, not an independent and 
equal negotiator. Therefore he urged Congress to recall Adams 
and to send someone more likely in his place. 

When France entered the war in 1778 she wanted her ally, 
pain, to enter as well. But Spain was dubious about the creation 
of a new nation so near her own vast domains in the new world. 
Therefore Spain made demands. She owned everything west of 
the Mississippi; she now asked for everything east of it up to the 
Alleghenies, and the surrender of any claim to a “right” to navi- 
Mississippi as the price of entering into a treaty with 
the Americans. It was up to France to get the Americans to agree. 
Conrad-Alexandre Gerard arrived in Philadelphia in July 1778 
as the first envoy of France to the United States. He had no 
^ecific instructions regarding Spanish demands but he knew that 
ranee wanted Spam in the war and that it was up to him to look 
out for Spains mterests. When he arrived he found a situation 
ready-made for intrigue: the thirteen states were at loggerheads 

dimanded trans-AUegheny region that Spain 

The conflict arose from the fact that eight of the states had 
claims to the trans-Allegheny west which were based on their 
olonial charts The other five states—Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Rhode Island—had no such claims, 
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but instcjui h;ul dctinitc boumisiries. During the twenty-five years 
before the Revolution, .specuhirors in the “huuiless” colonies had 
createii land ccunpanies. 'I’hese companies had trietl to establish 
claims within the bounds of the latuleil c<»bnies by means t»f 
treaties with the Indians and appeals for grants fmm the British 
goverrunent. Their strongest opponent was Virginia, the largest 
and nu>sr powerful claitttanr to the region west of the Alleghenies. 

The struggle e.ituiiuieti witiumt a break after the start of the 
Revolution, If afiected the fighting of the war. It was a major 
issue in creating the Articles of C'onfaleratkm and delayed their 
ratification for years. It warpetl the course of tliplomacy. Itshaped 
a go,Ml deal of the political ami constitutional hismry of the Con- 
feileration, I he lamiless states deinatuleii that the landed states 
give up their charter rights to the nation except fin- the area.s 
claimed by the land oanpanies eontrolletl by their citizens. In 
time the hmdrt! states agreed to cetle the West to the United 
.States, hut \‘irgiiua insisted that the claims of the land companies 
!><* del lari'ti Viiid before her t'ession became final. *rhe speculators, 
t*rgani/rd as tin* Indiana and Illinois Wabash companies, fought 
this mpiirrinrnt in (‘ongress ami t»ut of it with all the means in 
their {wiwrr.* 

Whrti Ceraril arrivcil. he smm learned of the jealtmsies that 
rsi'ifrti and took side-.. He brcaiiir a share hokier in the Illinois- 
Uaba-ih tmupany and thus joined the landlf.ss states in their 
fight ag.dnsf \ iigi»»ia, a fight which he usctl to further the dipio 
macy of KratHT and Spain. He urgnl C'ongress to assure .Spain 
that thr Cnitrii ,Sf.ttr’( had no desire for an empire in the West. 
Hr asked <, ongfr-ci to pass a rrsolution declaring any state which 
tried to extend^ ifs houmlarie'* hryond specified limits was an 
enemy of the Confrtirratinn. This met with the favor of several 
mrmbrr*. of C.mgress, patiicidarly those fmm the bmlless mkldle 
statrs,^ Tho'.r whti op}«4s,rd thr claims of Virginia, and the repre¬ 
sent.iticrs of fhr mercantilr infrrrsts of Philadelphia and New 
\ i*rk, ‘.wtiiig \rry early to the snp|mrt of tJerardN program. Some 
•4 thr brntlri's of this group Were John Jay, Robert Morris, C»ouv 
rtnnir Moire., .tnd D.mirl *4 St. Thomas Jenifer. 'I'heir attitude 
w,C( a lomplrs of uuMnsistetu rlrmenrs. In it there was much of 
thr fiiiudoy whuh such torn had shown in 1776 when they op- 

* M--;!.,; I--! 1 ) "JIj.- ,i| fhr «i|4 Northwest,'' 

/.'.•.ifi-, \\fH ;; 4S. 
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posed a declaration of independence on the ground, among others, 
that it was first necessary to secure foreign aid. They continued 
to be frightened of the possible consequences of failure, and hence 
spared no efibrt to bring Spain into the war. At the same time 
they wanted to control the trade of the West, and this would be 
denied them, they felt, if the Mississippi were open to western 
trade. They believed that only by closing the river could western 
commerce be forced eastward across the mountains. Still other 
easterners were afraid that the West would develop rapidly, draw 
off the laboring population of the East, and thus raise the price 
of labor. 


The political and economic implications of agrarian expansion 
westward were alarming to certain mercantile interests in the 
East who feared the loss of their political and economic control 
of an expanding America. True, the opposition to western ex¬ 
pansion was inconsistent with the larger interests of that class 
and section, but economic “vision” is as often determined by re¬ 
membrance of the past as by vision of the future. The merchants 
and their associates faced across the Atlantic with their hacks 
to the West. Most of them could not realize that the future of 


the United States for a century to come had its brightest hope in 
the expansion of its people westward.® The rise of agrarianism 
made the years of the American Revolution unpleasant for more 
than one merchant. The plaint of Samuel and Robert Purviance 
is characteristic. They wrote to Robert Morris (who was engaged 
in privateering) that they were trying to formulate a plan to 
check privateers, for the matter had been utterly neglected by the 
various assemblies, especially that of Virginia. This neglect, they 
said, must be attributed to “the small representation of the mer¬ 
cantile interest in the respective assemblies” and “the unaccount¬ 
able the universally prevailing prejudice of the planters & farmers 
against the trading interest. Matters were no better in Pennsyl¬ 
vania “where the interests of trade have ever been the principal 
care of government, we are sensible how little can be expected 
from them in the present state of things.” ® 

Gouverneur Morris told G 4 rard that he and some of his col- 

C. Phillip^ “American Opinions Regarding the We.st, I77«-I78i,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association Proceedings, VII (1913-4); 286 -loC: 

1 ” flrp/owar); of the American '(University of' 

” 't Socal Sciences, XI, nos. 2 and 3. Urbana, 1913). ^ 

Robert Morns Papers, Library of Congress. * J 
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leagues were impressed with the necessity of preventing any ad¬ 
ditions to the states already in the union. He believed that if 
Spain were given control of the Mississippi, the immense popula¬ 
tion which would form along the river could be held in subjection 
by the eastern states. But if the population of the West were in 
control of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, then it would 
dominate the eastern states. 

Opposed to such politics were the states of Virginia and Massa¬ 
chusetts whose leadership was summed up in the term the ""Lee- 
Adams junto.’’ They opposed giving the West to Congress on 
terms whereby some of the best of it would go to land speculators 
from the middle states. They opposed the surrender of that same 
West to Spain and of the '‘right” to navigate the Mississippi. In 
1779, despite the objections of the French minister and his con¬ 
gressional followers, they and their followers wrote instructions 
outlining the terms of a proposed treaty and the boundaries of 
the United States. Those, they said, should run westward from 
the St. John River in the northeast (more or less along the present 
northern boundary of New England and New York) to the St. 
Lawrence at the 45th parallel. Thence it was to run in a straight 
line to the southern end of Lake Nipissing and from there to the 
as yet unknown source of the Mississippi River. The Mississippi 
was to be the western boundary as far south as the 31st parallel. 
The southern boundary (between the United States and the Flori- 
das) was to follow the 31st parallel eastward to the St. Mary’s 
River and down that river to the Atlantic. In this and other mat¬ 
ters, the commissioner to be appointed was to be guided by the 
French Alliance and by French advice, but also by his "knowledge 
of our interests, and by your own discretion, in which we repose 
the fullest confidence.” ^ John Adams was elected commissioner 
to carry out these instructions while John Jay, his rival, was sent 
to Spain. 

The men who wrote the instructions in 1779, the Lee-Adams 
junto, were out of power by 1781 and their old political enemies 
were in control. La Luzerne, the new French minister, claimed 
that he managed the election of Robert R. Livingston of New 
York as secretary of foreign affairs. He boasted that his loans of 
money to General John Sullivan of New Hampshire brought about 

^ Journals of the Continental Congress^ ijgf-iy 8 g (Library of Congress Edi¬ 
tion, 34 vols., Washington, 1904--37), XIV, 960- 
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the rewriting of the instructions for peacemaking in accordance 
with the wishes of Vergennes. In June 1781, John Adams was sur¬ 
rounded by four other men: Franklin, John Jay, Henry Laurens, 
and Thomas Jefferson. Their new instructions required them to 
demand only independence. In all other matters they were to be 
subject to the guidance and control of the French. They could 
even yield on the boundaries demanded in the instructions of 
1779.® 

Thus it was that in the dark days before Yorktown the fate 
of the United States was handed over to France by one group in 
Congress: the merchants of the middle states and their political 
allies. Had it not been for John Jay, whose two and one half years 
in Spain brought a change in heart, and for John Adams, who had 
never had any illusions about European altruism, the war might 
have ended very differently for the United States. 

^ Fortunately men and events in Europe, rather than congres¬ 
sional instructions, determined the writing of the peace. Yorktown 
in October 1781 gave Lord North’s opposition the weapon it 
needed to overthrow him. The news of the disaster reached Lon¬ 
don late in November. By the end of February 1782 a resolution 
w^ carried through the House of Commons declaring that any 
minister in favor of carrying on the war was an enemy of his coun¬ 
try. In the middle of March a vote of confidence was lost and on 
the twentieth Lord North resigned. The Rockingham ministry 
which came m was tied together only by its dislike of the North 
ministry. Charles James Fox, as secretary of state in charge of 
foreign affairs, wanted the recognition of American indepencience 
to come before peace negotiations. If this were done, he wouhi 
control peacemaking. Lord Shelburne, his rival, was secretary of 
state in charp of the colonies. As long as the Americans were 
colonists, however technical the status, dealings with them 
would be under the control of his office. Rockingham settled the 

mor h prime minister and at once 

he was^eoXr"^ to Franklin in Paris. For a time 

he was the only American commissioner there. John fay had not 

yet^wived from Madrid. John Adams was completing a loan 
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from the Dutch and did not arrive until October. Henry Laurens 
got out of the Tower of London on parole but did not enter into 
the negotiations until the very last for reasons at best uncertain. 
Thomas Jefferson never left America. The British sent Richard 
Oswald to negotiate. Oswald, now grown old and philosophic, had 
made a fortune as an army contractor and slave trader, in which 
latter business Henry Laurens had once been his agent and part¬ 
ner. 

In their first and strictly unofficial talks, Franklin and Ver- 
gennes made it plain to Oswald that there could not be a separate 
peace without France. Once this was understood, Vergennes 
turned over the discussion of British and American details to the 
two parties immediately concerned, an act he later had cause to 
regret. Franklin let Oswald know what he felt were the terms on 
which they could negotiate. He divided them into necessary 
and “desirable.” First on the list of necessary terms was the recog¬ 
nition of American independence and the removal of British 
troops. The borders of Canada were to be moved back at least 
as far, if not farther, than at the time of the Quebec Act. The 
“right” of fishing on the Newfoundland banks was to be acknowl¬ 
edged. As “desirable” terms Franklin suggested a fat money in¬ 
demnity for damage done by the British in America, an acknowl¬ 
edgment by act of Parliament that the British had been wrong 
in fighting the Americans, provision for equality of treatment of 
the ships of both parties in each other s ports, and the surrender 
of all of Canada to the United States. In making these suggestions, 
Franklin covered his tracks so well that it could not be proved 
that the suggestions came from him, nor did he tell Vergennes 
anything about them. 

With such suggestions in hand, Oswald then got a formal com¬ 
mission to treat with the Americans. But the commission did not 
recognize the United States nor the American commissioners as 
plenipotentiaries. It spoke of the “colonies” and authorized Os¬ 
wald to treat with any of them or any persons appointed or to 
be appointed by them. Vergennes and Franklin agreed that such 
a commission would be adequate, but John Jay would have none 
of it. He had come to Paris with a fine suspicion of the French 
and the Spanish, although earlier while in Congress, he had played 
their game in opposition to the Lee-Adams junto. He had then 
been as willing to give the trans-Allegheny region to Spain as he 
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was in 1786 to sell out that region in exchange for privileges for 
east coast merchants. But it is said his suspicions wore ‘‘fired” 
when the French proposed to restrict the United States to the 
Alleghenies in order to appease Spain, once again losing liope of 
regaining Gibraltar.® Certainly his suspicions of French a"nd Span¬ 
ish motives were thoroughly justified. But perhaps it is legitimate 
to suspect that Jay, whose sense of his own importance' was as 
great as that of John Adams, was moved as much by anyer at 
cool treatment by the Spanish as by real concern for the^erri- 
torial extent of the United States. Whatever his motiv’es, he in¬ 
sisted that there must be recognition of independence lie'fbre the- 
writing of a treaty. He realized that if there were no such recog¬ 
nition, and the negotiations fell through, Britain would have givmi 
and the Americans would have gotten exactly nothing. .As it" was 
the British cabinet was willing to make the grant of indi'peruien'cj 
if the Americans insisted. But the Americans did not insist, for 
Jay backtracked and agreed that it would be enougli if ()sw dd 
were empowered to treat with them as plenipotendaries <'.f die 
nited States. Franklin agreed to it readily enough, and naturallv 
the British went no further than they had to. 

Willingness to engage in double-dealing was characteristic of all 
parties. Vergennes allowed the British to find out that he had m, 
desire to support the Americans in everything they wanted, such 
as the right to fish in British waters. John Jay sent an emissary 
to Shelburne to make it plain that he preferred Anierii-an o', 
French interpretations of the obligations of the h'ranco-American 
Alliance of 1778. The English were pleased at such evidence of 
division but were seemingly unable to make real use of i,. 

Because of Franklin s illness, Oswald and Jay carried on the 
negotiations that resulted in blocking out the treaty in its first 
rough form By October 1782 they had a preliminary draft ready 

^ n on the Mississippi, ami on all tlic<,diiTw:iitr» 
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of the world helong'mg to either party, to the cifi/eas of both 
countries. British merchants were to have the same rights in the 
Unitetl States ports that Americans had, and American merchants 
were lo have the same rights autl privileges in British ports that 
British merchants had. 

When this draft was submitted to the British cabinet it at once 
(.lemanded clianges. C'ompensation shoidtl be made for the con- 
fiscateil property of tlie Loyalists. Pre-war debts to British citi- 
'/ens should i)e paid in cash. 'I'he Americans should be kept out of 
the fisheries of British North America. 'Phc Canadian boundary 
should be mov'ed southward. 'I'he result of these demands was 
mf>re wrangling. John Adams arrived and at once put up a tough 
fight fur the “right*’ to fi.sh in British waters. His instructions back 
in 177<^ luul onlcretl hiin to get a ce.ssion of Canatla and Nova 
Scotia and “more particularly" to get a guarantee of the “ctnnnwn 
right” of Americans in the fisheries.' .As a good New F-nglunder 
he knew where the fish were and how important they we»-e to New 
England economy. Furthermore he was backed up by his state. 
In December lyHt, the Boston town meeting, after long tlebate, 
voted to instruct the Ma.ssachusefrs delegates in Congress not to 
conclude any peace unless the “eastern stares" got a free right in 
the fisheries.” 

John Adams tlrew up a propo.sed article which granted the 
“right" of Americans to fish in the wafens they had always fished 
in and the "li!>erty" to dry tlusse fish on the un.setrled .shores of 
Nova Scotia, Labrador, and the Magdalen IslaruLs. 'Phc British 
insisteti (Ui the wortl “liberty" to fish. 'I'hey .said their instructiems 
did not allow them to grant the “right" to fi.sh. John .Adams roUl 
them to semi a messenger to London to get their in.Htructhms 
changed. Here the British commissioner.s fell df>wn. 'Lhey were 
unwilling to ask for new instructions for fear, as one of them said, 
that to lay all before Parliament would he "going to sea again." 

The American.s at once grabbed fair opportunity. Franklin sug 
gested that if a ntessenger were sent to ask abtntt the fisheries 
tiue.sfion, he shtnild also ask about antgher disputeil {K»int. .Since 
the Brifisii were dematuling compensation for the Loyalists, what 
about compensation for Americans who hatl .suffered at British 

’ XIV, 
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and Loyalist hands ? What about the goods that had been carried 
off from Boston, Philadelphia, and the Carolinas? What about 
the towns that had been burned ? Why even his own library had 
been stolen by the British. John Adams jumped in with the tale 
of Gage s atrocities.” Henry Laurens told how the British had 
plundered Carolina of its Negroes and silver plate. John Jay added 
a few other details. 

This was too much for the British. They retired from the room 
and wh^ they returned they agreed to give in on the fisheries 
issue. They later explained to the British government that they 
feared any further delay would have put the Americans in such 
bad humor as to make them suggest new and even more embar¬ 
rassing demands than those for a “right” in the fisheries. So far 
as the Loyalists were concerned, the British commissioners like¬ 
wise agreed that Congress should “recommend” to the states 
some form of compensation for the confiscated property of those 
who had remained loyal to Great Britain. 

On the issue of the debts owing British creditors from before 
the American Revolution, quite a different attitude was shown by 
tte American commissioners. British creditors were insistent, and 
J:iritishpohticians_correspondingly urgent. Even before Shelburne 
took office sixty-six Glasgow merchants and companies sent him 
a petition in w ich they asked that in any peace negotiations, 
ffieir property and money in the United States be made secure. 

ey said their trade before the war was mainly with Virginia and 
Maryland and that £1,300,000 sterling was still owing to them 
frorn their citizens. Other merchants asked that Shelburne make 

creffitorf^ guarantee them their legal demands as 

aJL 7 hJ 7 u Franklin to 

agree that the pre-war debt should be paid. The great bulk of 

debt was owed by the planters of the southern ”at« The 

NrrtrTnH°“"''*H t""' ““““a®! towns of the 

North, and even Henry Laurens from Charleston was as much 

erchant as planter in outlook. As representatives of the com¬ 
mercial towns these men knew that it was to the advantage of 

oT(S ^ regular payment on mercantile debts. 

Memorial fro/‘SeS„“bldfU8a,- 
North American tfade pr^lns t th “ 

Clements Library. ^ ^ Shelburne Papers, vol. 87, 
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They knew that the trans-Atlantic trade was dependent on the 
smooth flow of debit and credit across the Atlantic. If the planter 
interest had been represented at the negotiations, had Thomas 
Jefferson arrived, the story might have been different. It was 
agreed in the treaty that creditors on both sides of the Atlantic 
should meet with no lawful impediment to the recovery of debts. 
The provision, however, did not settle the issue which long re¬ 
mained a storm center in American politics. 

The question of boundaries was settled by men who drew lines 
here and there on John Mitchell’s map of North America without 
knowing very much about the geography they thus disposed of so 
lightly. The boundaries demanded in John Adams’s instructions in 
1779 were dropped from the instructions of 1781, but Franklin 
and Adams in their different ways wanted to push out the bound¬ 
aries as far as possible. Even John Jay had changed and demanded 
far reaches for America. Thus the American commissioners agreed 
that French and Spanish notions of limitation should be ignored. 
So the boundaries agreed on in the preliminary articles were pretty 
much those of John Adams’s instructions of 1779. The inclusion 
of an agre^ent for the freedom of navigation and commerce on 
the Mississippi River in the first draft committed both the United 
States and Great Britain to that river as the western boundary, 
although in the end only the idea of free navigation was retained. 
The cession of Canada, which Franklin was so anxious to get, was 
simply dropped by John Jay, who wanted to make sure of British 
support for the Mississippi as a western boundary. It was agreed 
that the boundary on the north should be either the 45th parallel 
or approximately the present St. Lawrence River-Great Lakes 
boundary from the point where the 45th parallel strikes the St. 
Lawrence. The 31st parallel was to be the southern boundary, but 
a secret article provided that if the British held West Florida after 
the war, the boundary should be 32°28' to the Yazoo River rather 
than the 31st parallel. 

The idea of complete commercial reciprocity between the two 
nations, which Franklin had been anxious for, and which was in¬ 
cluded in Jay’s first draft early in October, disappeared from the 
final draft. Commercial relations were left to future negotiations, 
and the problem of commerce, like that of the Loyalists and the 
debts, was to plague American politicians and Anglo-American 
relations for years to come. 
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These preliminary articles, with some minor changes, were 
agreed to by the negotiators on 3 November 1782. They were then 
taken to England where the Shelburne cabinet authorized Oswald 
to sign them finally if, after trying, he could not get a few more 
concessions for English creditors and the Loyalists. On 30 No¬ 
vember the articles were signed by the British and American 
delegations, although they did not go into effect until France 
signed preliminary articles of her own with Great Britain. This 
happened 20 January 1783. An armistice was at once declared. 
The final treaties of peace were signed in September 1783, the one 
between the United States and Great Britain remaining the same 
as the preliminary articles of 30 November 1782 despite many 
discussions of possible changes. 

The American commissioners, in getting their treaty, had dis¬ 
regarded their instructions from Congress. Those instructions had 
left them in the power of the French. They waited until the pre¬ 
liminary articles were signed before informing Vergennes. Even 
then he was slow to wrath, slower in fact than some members of 
Congress who failed to appreciate the great and lasting triumph 
of Adams, Franklin, and Jay: ‘‘the greatest victory in the annals 
of American diplomacy. . . The language of the scholar is 
clear; that of the participant is life itself. John Adams, with the 
treaty at last complete, wrote in triumph to his friend: “Thanks 
be to God, my dear Gerry, that our Tom Cod are safe, in spite of 
the malice of enemies, the finesse of Allies, and the mistakes of 
Congress.” 


I’he First (Constitution of the United States 


While armies struggled on the fields of battle, conflicts of as 
great seriousness and of at least equal bitterness took place on the 
fields of politics. No issue was more fought over than that of the 
nature of the central government to be created by the thirteen 
states. The Articles of Confederation were written in 1776 and 

Bemis: Diplomacy, 256. 

“John Adams to Elbridge Gerry, Paris, 14 Dec. 1782, William Smith Mason 
Collection, Yale University Library. 
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1777, but they were not adopted until March 1781, as the war 
was coming to an end. This first constitution of the United States 
lasted only eight years, but it has an importance that transcends 
its duration as a framework of government.^^ 

Americans began disputing the problem of a central government 
long before independence, and they continued to dispute it with¬ 
out a break during the war itself. The revolutionary groups that 
grew up in the colonies after 1763 focused their antagonism on the 
centralizing policies of Great Britain. Most Americans could and 
did agree on resistance to such policies, but they could not agree 
on how far to carry it. This division among Americans became 
more rather than less sharp as the British made it plain that they 
intended to rule the colonies with the brute power of an army if 
necessary. By the time the First Continental Congress met in 
1774, two groups were struggling for control of policy. The radical 
wanted independence in fact, if not in name, and it won adherents 
steadily during 1775 and 1776 as its predictions of British tyranny 
were borne out one by one. The conservative group was deter¬ 
mined, as the dispute between Britain and the colonies verged 
rapidly toward armed conflict, to stay within the British Empire 
no matter what the cost to colonial self-government. For a time 
they blocked a declaration of independence in the Second Con¬ 
tinental Congress. But eventually repeated acts of British aggres¬ 
sion convinced many of them that Britain had disowned the 
colonies and large numbers became revolutionists. However, they 
did not alter their political behavior or their political ideas. Thus, 
after independence as before it, there was a struggle within the 
revolutionary group—that is, among the Patriots—for control of 
the governments of the various states and of the United States. 

It is this continuity of conflict that gives coherence to the 
political history of the age of the American Revolution. Otherwise 
many men and events must be ignored, or their significance dis¬ 
torted, if they are fitted into a pattern that assumes a sharp break 
in political history in 1776. The roots of this struggle lay deep in 
colonial history. In the course of a century and a half colonial so¬ 
ciety had grown into broad social groupings based on specific 
The following account is based in part on Merrill Jensen: The Articles of 
Confederation: An Interpretation of the Social-Constitutional History of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution^ lyj4-1^81 (Madison, 1940), and on Merrill Jensen: “The Idea 
of a National Government During the American Revolution,” Political Science 
Quarterly, LVIII (1943), 356 - 79 * 
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economic and political conditions. Along the narrow strip of tide¬ 
water from Georgia to New Hampshire lay most of the colonial 
cities. Dominating these cities were the colonial merchants who 
had grown to power as exporters of colonial farm produce, timber, 
furs, and fish, and as importers of manufactured goods from 
Europe, tropical goods from the West Indies, and slaves from 
Africa. These merchants were middlemen, they were bankers, and 
they were land speculators. Their economic power was paralleled 
by their political power. In the southern colonies the planters who 
raised tobacco, rice, and indigo, and who owned thousands of 
acres of land and hundreds of slaves formed the dominant social 
group. These two social groups dominated the older areas of the 
colonies and their governments. The ordinary citizens of the 
colonial towns did little to disturb aristocratic control of govern¬ 
ment. 

The great majority of the American people were small farmers 
owning their own land, and for the most part they were voters in a 
society which insisted that only the propertied had any stake in a 
government whose chief purpose was the protection of property. 
Nevertheless these small farmers did not exercise power in pro¬ 
portion to either their numbers or their property. Most of them 
lived west of the tidewater and had settled their lands during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. As the wilderness to the west¬ 
ward was settled and cleared, its people applied to the colonial 
governments located along the coast for organization as townships 
and as counties and for representation in the colonial legislatures. 
But those legislatures were controlled by the colonial aristocracies 
and were slow to set up new western counties. When they did they 
made them very large and gave them but few representatives. 
Thus, despite the fact that by the time of the Revolution the 
“back-country” farmers were far more than half of the total 
population, they could do but little to achieve their ends in most 
of the colonial legislatures. 

There was no legal way of defeating minority control and the 
occasion might never have arisen if the planter and merchant 
aristocracies had invariably ruled in the public interest. But, safe 
behind a barrier of farmers and frontiersmen, they were slow to 
vote money for frontier defense against the Indians. Merchants 
interested in the fur trade were rather more concerned with pro¬ 
tection of the Indian than of the frontiersman. As dominating 
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figures in colonial legislatures, planters and merchants had enor¬ 
mous advantages in the business of land speculation which en¬ 
grossed so many Americans in the eighteenth century. They 
grabbed land everywhere, calmly indifferent to fraud and corrup¬ 
tion as a method of acquisition, and then demanded strict legality 
in payments from the settlers to whom they sold it. Seated as they 
were near the coast and waterways, most of the planters and mer¬ 
chants were slow to vote the roads and bridges so needed by back- 
country farmers to get their crops to market. 

The back countrymen fought off land speculators, refused pay¬ 
ment of rents, and from time to time were attacked by troops sent 
out by the colonial governments to maintain “law and order.” 
The back countrymen were of many religious sects, and while per¬ 
haps not tolerant by conviction, they were so of necessity on the 
frontier where so many religious groups were settled. Hence, they 
opposed established churches and the payment of taxes to support 
them. They objected to the taxes levied by colonial legislatures 
for other purposes. They knew full well what taxation without 
representation meant when it was used by members of the colo¬ 
nial aristocracy to argue against the Stamp Act in 1765. All these 
things and more were expressed in petition after petition to colo¬ 
nial legislatures, but the redress of grievances asked for was 
seldom granted. 

. The result was that colonial history was punctuated by re¬ 
bellions against minority rule. There had been Bacon’s Rebellion 
in 1676. There was the Regulator Movement in the Carolinas a 
hundred years later. There were tenant farmer rebellions in New 
York and New Jersey. There was the recurrent demand for paper 
money which threatened to break out in rebellion when debtor 
farmers were defeated by their creditors in the legislatures. There 
was discontent with religious life which expressed itself so elo¬ 
quently in the “Great Awakening” in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. What was true of the farmers was true also of the towns¬ 
people. They too had cause for discontent and from time to time 
they rioted, sometimes because of real distress, sometimes per¬ 
haps, merely because of boredom. 

The focus of social tensions in colonial society was the govern¬ 
ments of the colonies. Aristocratic control of those governments 
was challenged repeatedly. Various members of the aristocracy 
fought for control among themselves, as did the Livingstons and 
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the De Lanceys of New York and the planters of the James and 
of the Potomac river valleys of Virginia. But in general the mi¬ 
nority was agreed that it, rather than the small farmer and me¬ 
chanic and artisan classes, should rule the colonies, and it had the 
support of British power. It was horrified by anything that 
smacked of democracy.” The term was little used of course, but 
the program of the discontented was essentially democratic in 
content, involving as it did a far wider participation in govern¬ 
ment than was the practice. There was no question here of a 
propertied versus propertyless struggle. The farmers were as 
property conscious as the planter and merchant aristocracies: it 
was simply that their economic, religious, and sectional interests 
clashed. 


. the years of peace, depression, and increasing British 

interference in colonial affairs after 1763, the conflict between rival 
social groups grew more bitter. fUe governing classes naturally 
objected to British interference with their rule quite as much as 
they objected to farmer and artisan interference. But their con¬ 
stitutional arguments against Britain were of little effect, so they 
sought the help of farmers and artisans. The merchant aristocracy 
of the towns encouraged popular riots to give point to constitu¬ 
tional theories about the right of self-government. Thus they were 
able to prevent the Stamp Act from going into effect. But such 
theories also fitted the American scene too closely for comfort 
Soon, popul^ leaders sprang up voicing popular grievances 
against merchants and planters. Men like Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry attacked merchants and planters for their half¬ 
hearted opposition to British policies. They cloaked themselves, 
some sincerely and some not, in the mantle of patriotism. They 
sought places of power in colonial governments, some with pro- 
grams o reform and some with none whatever. But mixed and 
various as were the motives of revolutionary leaders, there grew 

in ITJrt o4aniza.tons. 

In North these were largely confined to the towns, though 

gradually they spread out into the country. In the South thev 
were centered in the legislatures. ^ 

niV® of American society and the political at- 

titudes arising from it that gives content to the political history 

withm the American colonies. Britain was bent on imposing 
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change from the top. The colonial aristocracies argued for the 
right of self-government in opposing Britain at the same time 
that they denied it at home, and in time were caught in a web 
spun from their own contradictions. 

As they were swept in the direction of independence they real¬ 
ized that one result might well be social revolution within the 
American states. Some realized it earlier than others and gave up 
all opposition to British measures, preferring the certainties of 
British rule to the uncertainties of a future in which small farmers 
and artisans might speak with a far louder voice. Others realized 
it and yet continued to oppose British measures.. Thus there was 
little agreement among the conservative groups as to how to 
maintain power. In New York in 1774, Gouverneur Morris de¬ 
clared that if the disputes with Britain continued, the aristocracy 
would be ruled by a riotous mob. Therefore reunion should be 
sought with the parent state. In Pennsylvania, Joseph Galloway 
worked out a plan for a constitutional union between the colonies 
and Great Britain with the same end in view. Morris became a 
Patriot and Galloway a Loyalist but their views on the nature of 
government were essentially alike: they believed in the need of 
coercive, centralized government. They did not need the experi¬ 
ence of the Revolution to demonstrate what were for them the 
benefits of such a government. The idea was expressed before the 
First Continental Congress met. In that body Joseph Galloway 
gave it precision. He argued that if the colonies denied the au¬ 
thority of Parliament they would be in a ‘"perfect state of nature’’ 
in their relations with one another. Civil war would break out 
among them; in fact it was at the moment prevented only by the 
presence of British power. Some central government must have 
the power to regulate trade because the colonies could not do it 
for themselves. Such arguments were not those of future Loyalists 
alone. Men like James Duane, John Dickinson, and Robert Mor¬ 
ris were in complete agreement. Such men fought off independence 
as long as they could, and then, when it could no longer be 
avoided, they demanded prior creation of a central government. 
They argued eloquently for the need of sovereign authority over 
the states-to-be. 

People who thought thus dominated the committee that wrote 
the first draft of the first constitution of the United States. Led 
by John Dickinson as chairman they wrote articles of confed- 
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eration and gave them to Congress in July 1776. It was a con¬ 
stitution with great possibilities for centralization, for it contained 
few limitations on the power of Congress and no guarantees of 
power to the states. Congress was given wide power over state 
boundaries and western lands, one of the most bitterly contested 
issues of the day and one that was to be the chief source of delay 
in establishing government under the Articles of Confederation. 
States with definite western limits, like Pennsylvania and Mary¬ 
land, had long been bitterly opposed to Virginia whose claims to 
what most eighteenth century men believed to be the “golden 
west” were well-nigh unbounded. The citizens of the landless 
states wanted a share in the wealth that was hoped for from the 
sale of western lands. Before the Revolution they had appealed to 
Great Britain to force Virginia to disgorge. Now they appealed to 
Congress. Only by appealing to or creating an authority sovereign 
over the states could their hopes be realized. The landed states 
led by Virginia wasted little time in removing this sweeping grant 
frorn the proposed Articles. Furthermore they added to them a 
specific provision that no state could be deprived of its territory 
without its consent. 


Another dispute concerned the way the states should vote in 
Congress: that is “representation.” The first Congress had de¬ 
cided that each state should have one vote and the Dickinson 
draft agreed. But here lines formed differently, for the states with 
large populations, Virginia, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, 
united to demand that voting be according to population. The 
smaller states objected to this, as did the men who opposed a 
central government freed from state control. It was obvious to 
t em that the very nature of the central government would be 
different if units of population rather than state governments 
were represented. These men were the true “federalists” as the 
eighteenth century understood the term. They believed that the 
central government should be created by and always be kept 
subordinate to the states, each of which retained its sovereignty 
and independence. Thus they united with the small states who 
feared their large neighbors, and established the equality of the 
states in the Articles of Confederation. 

With some exceptions the conservative group wanted a “niu 
tional pv^nment. In the Convention of 1787 James Wilson de¬ 
clared that Dickinson’s draft of the Articles of Confederation was 
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designed to provide for such a government. Wilson was one of 
the leaders in the debates in He argued that Congress repre¬ 
sented the people, not the states, and that all Americans were one 
nation. His implication was that the government should be a 
national government. At first this was not clearly realized for the 
Dickinson draft was written by a man who was a master of legal 
subtleties; with a mind capable of argument, in Carl Becker’s 
words, “subtle but clear, deriving the nature of an act from the 
intention of its makers, and the intention of its makers from the 
nature of the act. . . .” 

The Articles were dropped in August 1776 after a month’s de¬ 
bate and not taken up again until April 1777. By that time the 
more obvious issues were settled and men like James Wilson were 
arguing for the establishment of precedents from which might be 
deduced the supremacy of Congress over the states. Men like 
Thomas Burke of North Carolina were truly alarmed. He saw at 
once when he came to Congress that the landless states were trying 
to create a central government powerful enough to take land away 
from the other states. He believed sincerely that unlimited power 
was not to be safely trusted to any man or set of men on earth. 
Thus when the Articles were again taken up he realized that the 
Dickinson draft was full of potential danger to the independence 
of the individual states, particularly the third article, which in 
Burke’s words, “expressed only a reservation of the power of 
regulating the internal police, and consequently resigned every 
other power.” He therefore proposed an amendment to the Arti¬ 
cles which stated that all sovereign power was in the states sepa¬ 
rately; that Congress could exercise only those powers delegated 
to it by the states. Burke was so convincing that Congress sup¬ 
ported him overwhelmingly and an amendment was added to the 
Articles of Confederation stating this point of view with complete 
precision. 

The Articles of Confederation, when completed and sent to the 
states for ratification in November 1777, left ultimate power in 
the hands of the states. The central government was given specific 
and sharply circumscribed powers. And most important of all, the 
states retained for themselves that vast area of unspecified, un¬ 
enumerated powers, the twilight zone wherein constitutional gov¬ 
ernments function most largely. Soon all the states except Mary- 
“ Carl Becker; The Eve of the Revolution (New Haven, 1918), 133. 
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land had ratified the Articles. Maryland demanded that control 
of the West be given to Congress for “the good of the whole,” but 
from this she made a significant exception: all lands in the West 
that had been granted before the Declaration of Independence. 
Thus would be guaranteed the claims of the Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wabash companies in which men like Governor Thomas Johnson 
of Maryland, James Wilson, Robert Morris, Benjamin Franklin, 
and many other leaders from the middle (and landless) states 
were interested. 

The Virginians knew perfectly well the cause of Maryland’s op¬ 
position. At once the Virginia government examined and voided 
all such claims to western lands. The land companies then peti¬ 
tioned Congress, sent members to Congress, and bribed Virginians 
to argue their cause. So the argument went on while Virginia took 
further steps to consolidate her control of the West. But by 1780 
it was felt generally that if only the Confederation were com¬ 
pleted, somehow it might help in fighting the war. Furthermore, 
there were a good many Virginians, particularly the group center¬ 
ing around Thomas Jefferson, who had a vision of the West di¬ 
vided into free and independent states. Such men were willing 
to give up Virginia’s western claims for the “good of the whole,” 
but to make sure of it they insisted on attaching conditions to an 
act of cession before it could become final. The most important 
condition was one providing that Congress must declare void all 
the deeds that had been given by the Indians in the region to be 
ceded to the United States. There was a bitter dispute over this 
in Congress. The delegates from the landless states insisted suc¬ 
cessfully that Congress make no such promise. Despite this, Vir¬ 
ginia went ahead and ceded the land to Congress, carefully at¬ 
taching the requirement that all Indian deeds must be declared 
void in the region before the land could pass finally from Virginia 
to Congress. New York had already ceded her claims so there 
was little left for Maryland to do but to ratify the Articles of 
Confederation and this her delegation did formally on the first of 
March 1781. 

At last the United States had a central government with a legal 
foundation and a constitutional method of procedure. The Penn- 
sylvania Packet described the high hopes produced by: 


ims great event, which will confound our enemies, fortify us against 
their arts of seduction, and frustrate their plans of division, was an- 
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n()unci‘tl tn the public at twelve u’cluck under the discharge the artil¬ 
lery tm the huuh aiul the caniuai of the shipping in the Delaware. The 
helln were rung, uiul every nuinifestatiun of jc^y shcavn on the occasitai. 
The v/nV/ frigate, ccnnnuutded by the gallant Paul Jomes, fired a/ea^df* 
/Vivc, and was beautifully decorated with a variety of streaiuers in the 
day, and ornaiuentcil with a brilliartt appearance of lights in the night. 

At two oh'hw'k in the aftcrnotni his excellency the president td t tut- 
gross received the etingratulations of the legislative anti extant tivebtalies 
id this state, td* the civil anti ntilitary officers and many td the principal 
citi/ens, who purtcnik of a ct^lation, pnjviiletl on this happy occasitin. 
llie evening was usluTctl in by an elegant exhibition td hrewcuTs. 

Thus has the union, began Ity necessity, been iiulissolubly cemeipetl 
Thus America, like a well ctmstructed arch, whose parts, harntoni-/fmg 
and mutually supporting each tither, arc the tmnx closely united the 
greater the pressure uptm them, is grtJ-wing up in war into greatness and 
4 ’i>iisiH[uence aifioiig the nathais.^^ 

uj Miireli i;Su 
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The Politics of War and Finance 


T he problems of the peace were many. Some had long-range 
consequences that lasted far beyond the years of the Con¬ 
federation. Others had immediate impact. Of this latter kind, the 
two most important were the demobilization of the army,’and 
the payment of the war debt. Both had widespread political im¬ 
plications and were the subject of sharply dilfering opinions. Both 
were rooted in the years of war and continued into the years of 
peace, but the coming of peace itself brought them to a sharp 
and sudden crisis which threatened a political revolution before 
they could be solved, or at least evaded by the passage of time. 


The <iArmy at the End of the War " 


Ihe story of the battles, marches, and counter-marches of the 
revolutionary armies is a simple one compared with other prob¬ 
lems which plagued the country before and after the war and 
Vmious problems of the army are treated in the following: Loui.s C Hitch- 

Historical 

biog„phie. of W„Lp*; S Ibljo hS wlifTni' tT" 
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affected the policies of both state and central governments. Ulti¬ 
mate power in military affairs lay with Congress which elected 
and dismissed officers, laid down policies for supplying the army, 
and from time to time determined military objectives. Congress 
was damned by the officers and soldiers as the chief root of evil 
and has been so damned ever since. Some of this blame is rightly 
placed, but experience with later wars would indicate that the 
problems are always the same. Everyone makes mistakes, but too 
few men are big enough to acknowledge them. Congress kept the 
military under close control because Americans did not trust 
armies of any kind. They had inherited the English fear of a 
standing army; they had experienced British determination to use 
an army to rule them in the years before the Revolution, and they 
would have none of it. Sam Adams expressed that feeling to James 
Warren in 1776 when he said that a “standing army, however 
necessary it may be at sometimes, is always dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. Soldiers are apt to consider themselves as 
a body distinct from the rest of the citizens. They have their 
arms always in their hands. Their rules and their discipline is 
severe. They soon become attached to their officers and disposed 
to yield implicit obedience to their commands. Such a power 
should be watched with a jealous eye.” ^ John Adams was more 
succinct. He told Horatio Gates that Congress had made him 
dictator of Canada for six months, and then said “we don’t choose 
to trust you generals, with too much power, for too long time.” ® 

Such feeling was common among the men who began the Revo¬ 
lution, and close control was the result. Congress elected generals 
and fired them at will. Political groups formed behind rival gen¬ 
erals as the inevitable battles among officers followed one after 
another during the course of the war. It was perhaps an inefficient 
way of conducting affairs, but the present age, which saw a politi¬ 
cally unhampered army send snowplows to the tropics and desert 
equipped and trained divisions to Alaska, should at least temper 
criticism of the Continental Congress with the realization that the 
grant of arbitrary power to military men does not inevitably re¬ 
sult in efficiency. 

Congress had a tremendous problem; it had to fight a war with- 

Warren-Adams Letters (1 vols., Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections, LXXII, LXXIII, Boston, 1917, 1925), I, 197—8. 

® 18 June 1776, Burnett, I, 497. 
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out money and without the power of coercion over either the 
states^ or their citizens. Congress worked badly, haltingly, and 
inefficiently, but it did manage to run the war despite all the ob¬ 
stacles. Throughout the war it supported Washington, although at 
times with hesitation, and for good reason. Perhaps few generals 
in history have been so often defeated and still retained their 
commands. The continuous support of Washington by Congress 
did give the military policies of the Revolution a kind of coherence 
that made it possible to win through to independence in the end. 

When one turns from Congress to the army itself it becomes 
obvious that Congress was not alone to blame. To begin with 
there were fourteen armies: the thirteen state militias and the 
Continental Army. Americans were so sensitive about the dangers 
of uncontrolled military power that it was difficult to establish a 
permanent organization such as the Continental Army even long 
after the need for it was imperative, and once established, con- 
^ inevitable. Continental and state troops were 
paid differently and were enlisted for different terms and the ad¬ 
vantage was usually with the state troops. Officers were jealous 
ot one another, and sometimes to a ludicrous degree as in the 
story of two colonels at the funeral of a brother officer. Each was 
to act as a pallbearer. Colonel Crafts of the militia insisted on 
walking first because he was the older man; Colonel Jackson of 
the Continentals insisted that he go first because he was in the 
Continental Army The dispute ended when Colonel Crafts and 

officei-r^^^ ^ continental 

As a group, the officers were enormously concerned about their 
honor. It was a ways being smirched. They quarreled over pre¬ 
cedence, which likewise involved their “honor.” Many of them 
would rather quit the army than fight without proper promotions. 
Their quarrels over such matters drove Washington and Congress 
to distraction and lent weight to John Adams’s statement to Gen¬ 
eral Grpe that honor was one of the most “putrid corruptions 

of absolute monarchy ... the honor of preferring a single step 
of promotion to the service of the public, must be bridled^” ' ^ 

e wholesale grant of commissions to foreign officers early in 

Hatch: RevolutioficiTy ^6, 

(lo vols., Boston, 
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the war was a genuine scnirce ot discontent and of mixctl advan¬ 
tage. Sonic ot them were good; some of them w'cre batl; all of them 
caused trouble. I loratio C>ates and Charles Lee, two retired British 
army otlicers living in America, were put high in the army almost 
at once because ot their past experience, d'o this day if is impos¬ 
sible to evaluate the services of either of them fairly. 'I'he average 
brenchman was bad. Washington denounced them in no uncertain 
terms when he de.scribed them as men of “a little phiusibility, 
unbounded pride atul ambition, and a penscverance in application 
not to be resisfecl but by uncommon firmness, to support their 
pretensions; men, who, in the first instance, tell you they wish 
for notliing timre than the honor of .serving so glorious a cau.se as 
volunteers, the next tluy .solicit rank without pay, the day follow¬ 
ing want money atlvancctl to them, and in the course of a week 
want further promotion, ami are not .satisfied with any thing you 
can do for them." ** 

'I’herc were exceptions, of cour.se. laifayette was the best of the 
lot, although the honors atul tlistinctums given him cau.scd heart¬ 
burning fhr<High<»ut the army. Congre.ss made him a major general 
at the age of twenty, largely because af his family atul political 
connectioti.s in h’ramv. Wushitigton’s personal fimdne.ss for him 
made him an untouchable throughout the rest of the war and 
brought him continued ilistinctions of eommami. But Lafayette 
was sineere and he had great courage ami cnthusiu.sm. iVrhaps 
his greatest .service was in bridging partially the gap between the 
Americans and the so reeciuly dctc.steil hVench. "liaron” Kteubrn, 
who as tlrillnuister really created an army out of the ctmtinental 
tro<»ps, ami wiu» knew how tt» save supplies, was probably as 
nearly imiisprttsable us any ntan in the army except Washingttm.’*^ 
'I'he '‘Batim” Kalb w'as an honest, expcrieneetl fighting man; 
Kosciusko, the Lolish patriot, was still amnher. But the bulk of 
foreigti ofheer.s ttught well, for the good of the American ctiuse, 
lutve .stayed at hmne. 

From the hegitming of the war the officers wanted .special ertn- 
ces.sions tti the way of pay, I'hey gm a pay increase in 1776. 'Hien 
they dematuieil liaif pay for life after the war wa.s over, the prac- 
(iMtivi-nirwr .Murri*., iv/H. John C’, Kif^iwtrick, ol.j The 

i4' (IfMf/ //'W Frnm Mr thiyjitui Fttsityn, /;73 /pey /lii 
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tice in European armies. Washington at first set himself against 
the idea but eventually he told Congress the very life of the army 
depended on it. One group in Congress objected to half pay per¬ 
sistently. Throughout the North and particularly in New England, 
it was believed, and rightly, that this would create a favored class 
in society such as America had not had before. But in 1778 despite 
such opposition. Congress was forced to grant half pay for seven 
years after the war to those officers who agreed to serve for the 
duration. Noncommissioned officers and privates were to have a 
bounty of eighty dollars, one year’s pay. 

The agitation for half pay for life continued. Washington finally 
told Congress that officers were resigning and spreading sedition 
throughout the army. Finally, in the fall of 1780 with the war at 
its lowest ebb. Congress gave in. Officers had been resigning at 
an alarming rate since the first of the year and the army promised 
to disintegrate by that route, if no other. Then too the changing 
political complexion of Congress had its effect. Unlike the old 
revolutionary group, the group now coming into power had no 
distrust of distinctions in society; they wanted them. They had 
no objection to a standing army if they controlled it. The result 
was that on 21 October 1780 Congress promised the officers half 
pay for life.® 

The discontent of the common soldier was as great as that of 
the officers and was at least as justified. At the beginning of the 
war many a man had joined the army to fight for freedom and 
equality: the principles of the Declaration of Independence. As 
time went on it grew more and more difficult to get men to join 
the army, and once in it, to stay there. The states and Congress 
were forced to give cash bounties, then land bounties, and then 
larger cash bounties to induce men to enlist. Why this happened 
has many explanations. The war was long and bitter and most 
men lost their early enthusiasm and were content to drop back 
into the anonymity from which they had come. Those who had 
joined to fight for freedom and equality found precious little of 
it in the army to start with, and less and less of it as the Conti¬ 
nental Army was organized and drilled. The army needed disci¬ 
pline, it is true, but most of the common soldiers were free Ameri¬ 
cans; farmers and their sons and the independent mechanics and 
artisans of the towns. Their officers, especially those from the 
^Journals, XVIII, 958-9. 
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colonuU arisfocracy, often freated titeni as if tfiey were the riff- 
raft that matlc up the Fatropcan arnties of the day. 

I^unisluTients were brutal beyond reason or necessity. Wasliing- 
fon s w'hippings were so severe that Congress had to step in atul 
limit the number of lashes that might be laid on a man’s bare 
back, loo often the ofiicers were men the sokliers could not re¬ 
spect. When a genenil like Lord Stirling got drunk every tlay, he 
■went unpunished, while privates were whipped for the same thing. 
W hile ofticers struck for higher wages arul tjuit the army if they 
did^nof get them, privates were whipped or shot for de.sertion. 

Certainly for tlio.se ordinary men who believetl ami could he 
moved by 1 homas Paine s appeal not to be summer strldlers ami 
sunshine patriots on the bitter eve before 'IVenton- for these there 
was too little to keep itiealism alive. I he result was that men de¬ 
serted ami threateneii mutiny, and tension increased until in 
January lyHi even the dependable Pennsylvania line mutinieil. 
Ilu'y hail wanteti to know the precise terms (»f their enlistment 
but their ofticens refused to tell them. 'Phey claimed that tlu* offr- 
cers treated them brutally and tricked them when they sought 
information. 'Phen early in Jtmuary 1781, Pennsylvania recruiting 
agents arrived in camp. 'Phey offered twenty five dollars in coin 
to six months troops who would re enlist for the remaimler of the 
war. Ihis was too much for the veterans who had gone impaid 
f<»i months, 1 hey united and demanded a redress of gricvanci's 
ami patttcularly some statement a.s to just how long they were 
sujiposed to stay in the army. Ho good' was their cause, and so 
weak the force oftho.se ofHeers who preferred shooting to negoiia 
tion and redress of grievances, that justice was at lust ilonc them. 

1 hereafter there were a few attempts at mutiny hy other troops 
before the end of the war, but these were put down firmly ami 
their leadens were executed.® 

Back ()f the diseimtent of both ofticers and soldiers lay the 
everlasting problem of pay ami supply. During the early years of 
the war, state and continental paper money .served a real piupose, 
hut as prices ro.se and rose the money men got mmint less and 
less. In rime it was valueless and the army entirely dependent 
on the eommis.sary ami quartermaster general departments. Food, 
ilothing, and ammunition were always scarce ami Moim*times non- 

H'itrl Van n.,rrft; *U«o>.-v 0/ :/<o«wn- (New York, noju H-mli! Kn-Juih.mtrY 
4 rm)\ ch. vii. 
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existent, or at places far from the army. As paper financing failed, 
Congress adopted the policy of calling on the states for specific 
supplies. From the beginning of 1780 until the middle of 1781 this 
method was depended on with results that were at times dis¬ 
astrous and at no time satisfactory. When Robert Morris took 
over as superintendent of finance in 1781 he was given absolute 
control. He at once adopted the European method of supplying 
the army by using private contractors. 

The system of private contracts brought as many complaints as 
the old system of specific supplies, and the still earlier one of 
direct government purchases. The contractors profiteered. They 
squabbled over rations to be allowed. Washington denounced 
Comfort Sands, the chief contractor, as a practitioner of “low 
dirty tricks.” Sands’s contracts were voided and other men took 
over. Fortunately the fighting ended with Yorktown and the sup¬ 
ply problem was lessened if not entirely solved. So the army at 
the end of the war was at least well fed. It was likewise well 
clothed, although the problem of clothing, like that of food, had 
plagued everyone from Congress and Washington to the lowliest 
private ever since the beginning of the war. By the spring of 1783 
Washington could report that the troops were “better covered, 
better clothed, and better fed than they have ever been in any 
former winter quarters.” “ In the South, troops were helped only 
by the milder climate. Otherwise General Greene’s letters give a 
picture as black as anything said of Valley Forge: naked troops, 
men on the march fainting from starvation, maggot-riddled meat 
when there was any at all, and a total lack of rum.^^ But here too, 
as in the North, the end of active fighting solved the worst prob¬ 
lems of supply, although it did not ease the feelings of the men 
who had suffered so much. 


^Vho was to blame ? Officers blamed Congress. Congress blamed 
officers. Both blamed public indifference. Everybody, beginning 
with Washington, blamed speculators as a class.^® Congress ap¬ 
pointed quartermaster and commissary generals, and then re¬ 
stricted their power. Congress has been blamed for this, yet there 


William Heath, 5 Feb. 1783, Writings, XXVI, 97. 

To Robert Morns, 11 April 178a, Greene Papers, CL. 
rK w Hamilton’s essays, signed “Publius,” which were printed in 

mn .7 tI They are reprinted in John C. Hamil- 

ton, ed.. The Works of Alexander Hamilton (7 vols., New York, i8co-i) II 
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was justice in the distrust Congress showed* That there was cor¬ 
ruption is evident. How widespread it was is difficult to say. Even 
when there was no corruption there was a lack of ethical standards 
in the way the business was handled. Thomas Mifflin^ an able 
quartermaster general^ resigned toward the end of 1777. He was 
in time succeeded by General Nathanael Greene. Greene insisted 
on appointing his own business partners as deputies. Joseph 
Trumbull was succeeded by Jeremiah Wadsworth as commissary 
general. They were given complete control and a commission of 
one per cent on everything they spent—an eighteenth century 
version of the cost-plus contract. They were as expensive then 
as now but the army was better off for a time at least. 

Characteristic of business ethics was the fact that Greene and 
Wadsworth went into secret partnership with Barnabas Deane 
in 1779. They put up most of the money and he acted as manager. 
Whether the firm sold much to the army does not appear. But 
Greene and Charles Pettit^ one of his deputies, were also in part¬ 
nership in an iron works, the products of which were sold to army 
contractors from whom they in turn, in their official capacity, 
bought the goods. Whether or not corruption was involved is un¬ 
known. But the suspicion of it in this and many other cases was 
ever in the minds of members of Congress and explains, as much 
as any propensity to meddle, the close attention Congress paid 
to the details of supply. 

As the war came to an end the crucial problem was that of 
pay. Effectively the war was over with Yorktown, but officially it 
dragged on as the peace commissioners argued back and forth. 
The officers grew more desperate as they waited, for with a treaty 
of peace, the need for them, and hence their influence, would 
diminish if not vanish entirely. They had just grounds for com¬ 
plaint. Nothing had been done about the half pay promised them 
in 1780 and it looked as if nothing would be done as state after 
state made it plain that it was opposed to the plan. Their regular 
pay was hopelessly in arrears. Massachusetts officers decided to 
appeal to their legislature for compensation; if not half pay, then a 
lump sum payment. A committee with a memorial went to Boston 
in September 1782. Rufus Putnam wrote Samuel Adams, then 
president of the Massachusetts senate, that if the memorial was 
not acted upon, the army ought not to be trusted with arms.^® 
18 Oct. 1782, Samuel Adams Papers, NYPL. 
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Governor John Hancock promised support, but the legislature 
balked. In the senate, dominated by the mercantile interest along 
the coast, a majority was willing; but in the house, dominated by 
its country members, the majority against any grant was four to 
one. The whole thing was dropped when one of the members of 
Congress informed the legislature that Congress would take up 
the whole question early in 1783, and furthermore, that Congress 
now regarded the grant of half pay as too great a concession. 

The Massachusetts committee returned to camp at Newburgh 
on the Hudson and took the lead in preparing a list of grievances 
to send to Congress. Unrest grew as the rumor spread that Con¬ 
gress had no intention of making good on the earlier promise of 
half pay. Various means of putting pressure on Congress were 
suggested. Some of the officers wanted to resign as a group, an 
effective and drastic proposal, since officially the war had not 
ended. Washington stayed in camp and used his vast prestige to 
bring about a milder form of protest. Regiments were invited to 
present lists of grievances. A memorial to Congress was drawn 
up in which the officers stated their case: short rations, inadequate 
pay and depreciation of paper money, lack of proper clothing. 
On the question of half pay they were willing to compromise: 
they were willing to take a flat sum. They asked also that some 
means be established to pay the common soldiers the eighty dollar 
bounty promised those serving to the end of the war. They con¬ 
cluded by pointing to the great and growing discontent in the 
army and urged Congress to convince the army and the world 
that the independence of America was not to be accomplished by 
the ruin of one class of her citizens. 

A committee of three: Major General McDougall, Lieutenant 
Colonel Brooks, and Colonel Ogden were chosen to carry the 
memorial to Congress. When they got to Philadelphia, they were 
caught up in a scheme for a political revolution which had its 
roots in another problem of the war; that of finance and the pay¬ 
ment of the war debt.^^ 

Hatch: Revolutionary Army^ 151-2. See/oj/ch. iii. 
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T/ie Fitid/tcidl ^Dilemma at the 8mi of the War 


Congress financctl rhe American Revolufion by capitalizing its 
only asset ; the hope of winning imiepetuience. Congress could not 
levy taxes, hut even if if had had the power, there was little money 
in the country that could be gotten that way. At first Congress 
could not borrow money, for the Americans were colonists until 
I77f>, and even after the Declaration of Independence, France 
wanted to be sure that they would ctmtinuc to fight before lending 
them money, (ongre.ss tiid the one thing it could do and which 
Americans had been doing fi»r nearly a century: it i.s.sued paper 
money. Omgrc.ss began in 177? and by 1779 had i.ssuetl appnjxi- 
mutely Ki.ooo.txK). 'rhe various states issuetl untold sums in 
addition. 

All too often this issuance of paper tttotiey has been damnetl as 
unsound economics, atul even as immoral practice. But many 
contemporaries understood the necessity and inevitahiliry ttftioing 
what was done. "Is there any principle of religion or morality 
wliich fitrbade a weak and infant nation, driven into war for the 
avoidance of slavery, to arm itself by the best means in its pttwer?" 
'Unis asked Fdtnurul Randolph as lie kniketl hack at the financing 
of the Revolution, lie went on to say tliat if was "scarcely po.ssiblc 
indeeil, that depreciation should not be foreseen, 'rhe ilegree of it 
ami its hav(H*, probably were not. Tt'ef to .stop w'tmid have been 
political suieiile, 'Hms what in esfahiished governments might 
fiave been fraud, in ours, which without final success must have 
been annihilated, was rxpluineil, nay jusrifietl by its .situation.’* “ 

'I'he depreeiiifion of paper money during the Revolution that 
is, the rise in prices people asked for articles when selling them for 
paper was the most obvious fact of Revolutionary finance. 'I'lic 
causes of that rise are not as .simple as a "(juanrity" theory of 
money wnuld have one believe. 'I'hc ({uantity is.sucd w;is im- 
portunt, hut contemporaries believed that there were other ex- 
plunathms. Fveryone united in damning the "speculators" the 
eighteenth c*mtury war profiteers not tinly for profiteering, bur 
for inflating the currency its well. 'I’liey operateil in many ways, 

R;tntl*ilphs, «»(i tfw Rrvnltititinary Uiritury ni' VirKiiiia, 
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but Michael Hillegas, treasurer of the United States during the 
Revolution, described the usual method. He agreed that high 
prices were in part the result of the quantity of money in circula¬ 
tion but that another cause was “a scarcity of foreign articles (and 
which scarcity was by the traders made somewhat artificial by 
secreting the goods we really had). This the retailers as well as the 
importers availed themselves of, and continued to raise in their 
prices (till lately) higher and higher. This same spirit of avarice 
soon got among the farmers, particularly those who were dis¬ 
affected, who in turn when they were asked the prices of neces¬ 
saries of life &c., they had for sale would naturally in justification 
of their demands plead the high prices they were obliged to give 
for salt, sugar, rum, coffee and all kinds of European goods.” 
Thus the combined forces of greed and the quantity of paper kept 
the spiral of inflation going at an ever-increasing rate. Things 
were bad in 1778, but as Hamilton realized, paper money could 
“draw out the resources of the country a good while longer. . . .” 

Congress continued to issue more and more money until 1780. 
Meanwhile it borrowed money. First it borrowed the paper 
money it had issued, which, by the end of 1776, had passed largely 
into the hands of the merchants through whom the bulk of the war 
supplies came to American troops. In October 1776 Congress 
offered four per cent interest for $5,000,000. Little came in, for the 
interest rate was felt to be too low. Then early in 1777 Congress 
decided to borrow $15,000,000 and raised the interest rate to six 
per cent. Furthermore it agreed that the interest should be paid in 
bills of exchange drawn on the American commissioners in France 
who were expected to borrow money in France. By the end of the 
war Congress had borrowed a total of over $67,000,000 of the 
money it had issued. This paper figure was reduced to a specie 
value of about $11,500,000 in June 1780. 

A third variety of domestic debt was created by the quarter¬ 
masters and commissaries of the army. These men were authorized 
to issue certificates in exchange for supplies. Such certificates 
were issued without much supervision by either Congress or the 
officials immediately responsible. No one knows how much was 
“Michael Hillegas to Benjamin Franklin, York Town, 17 March 1778 

I -Headquarters, 8 Nov. 1778, fForh (Hamilton ed.). 
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thus distributed^ but as late as February 1781^ after the states had 
been collecting such certificates as taxes and turning them over to 
Congress for over two years^ there were still nearly ^100,000,000 
face value outstanding. Congress estimated that they were worth 
about p50,000 market value, so greatly had they depreciated.^® 

An increasingly important means of financing the war was the 
money Congress got in Europe. France began with a secret gift 
of a million livres in 1776 and followed this with further gifts 
amounting to a total of almost ^2,000,000 by the end of the war. 
Spain too, unwilling partner though she was, gave nearly $400,000 
before the end of the war. More important than gifts were the 
loans. These began in 1777 with a loan of a million livres from the 
Farmers General of France. Eighteen million livres were borrowed 
in 1778, ten million livres in 1781 and six million in 1783. France 
thus loaned the Americans a total of approximately $6,352,000 
during the war. Spain loaned an additional $248,098. The money 
was handed over to the United States partly in cash and partly in 
supplies and was an indispensable part of financing the Revolu¬ 
tion. The Dutch loans came later and were as important in financ¬ 
ing the Confederation as they were in financing the national gov¬ 
ernment after 1789.^® 

But the most difficult problem facing Congress was the ever- 
increasing depreciation of its paper money, quartermaster and 
commissary certificates, and loan office certificates. Congress is¬ 
sued money faster and faster. At the beginning of 1779 the official 
rate of exchange was eight dollars of continental paper money for 
one of specie. By summer it was twenty to one, and by the end of 
the year, forty to one, and the market value was perhaps one hun¬ 
dred to one for 'The merchants and traders, taking advantage of 
the depreciation raised the price of their commodities to an 
enormous degree, so that the Commonwealth lay like a ship 
stranded. . . 

Congress turned this way and that in a vain effort to solve an 
insoluble problem. It asked the states to give up their own paper 
money which, like that of Congress, had depreciated. It asked 
them to furnish $6,000,000 a year for fifteen years so that the 

Journals, XIX, 165. 

1® Bemis: Diplomacy, 93, and the preceding discussion of loans. 

Charles Thomson to John Jay, 12 Oct. 1780, Burnett, V, 418. 
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public would take continental bills at a higher rate. Finally it 
pledged itself never to issue more than $200,000,000 in paper 
money, a top limit it had almost reached when it made the pledge. 
This was in effect a surrender of power, for as long as Congress 
could get its money accepted, at however low a rate, it was by that 
much independent of the states. The fact that Congress, through 
the first years of the war, had been able to finance itself, gave it an 
independence it was not to have again until it got ready to sell 
western lands. The members of Congress realized exactly what 
they were doing but, as Madison said, “to continue to emit ad 
infinitum was thought more dangerous than an absolute occlusion 
of the press.” 

Congress meanwhile had declared that it would never repudiate 
the paper money it issued, but once more the facts of the market 
place dictated action, for the people long since had repudiated 
the currency. Therefore in March 1780 Congress accepted public 
judgment of its finances and ordered that its old paper issues 
should be valued at forty dollars of paper to one dollar of specie— 
an overvaluation, even then. In place of the old money, 10,000,000 
of new dollars were to be issued. This money was to be backed by 
the states and to bear interest. As the old bills came into the state 
treasuries they were to be replaced by this new issue. Congress 
was to get four tenths of the money and the states six tenths. 

This act was followed by another in June by which Congress 
decided to liquidate all loan office certificates according to a scale 
of depreciation it established. Since the loan office certificates had 
been sold for depreciated paper money, this action was a simple 
recognition of the fact. 

The whole scheme that Congress thus proposed failed of any 
real result. To begin with. Congress, even at forty to one, over¬ 
valued its own currency which was selling in the market at prices 
ranging upwards of fifty to one, and in some cases as a result of 
manipulation of the merchants of Philadelphia, at one hundred 
and fifty to one. The states had problems enough with their own 
paper money and did not want to issue that of Congress and take 
responsibility for it. Some states filled their quotas of congressional 
requests for old continental currency by buying it in other states 
where it was cheaper. Elbridge Gerry told Robert Morris that 
‘‘1 To Joseph Jones, [24] Oct. 1780, ibid., V, 427-8. 
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if the merchants of Philadelphia and Boston would get behind the 
currency and support it, they could do more than the legislatures 
of their respective states.^^ But the merchants refused. They could 
make more money by depreciating the currency still further and 
this they proceeded to do by raising prices despite all efforts of 
state governments to regulate them or to force the acceptance of 
paper money in payment of debts. An example occurred in 
Philadelphia in December 1780. The Pennsylvania legislature 
called in leading merchants and asked them to form an association 
to stop the depreciation of continental currency which at the 
time was selling at seventy-five to one. The merchants agreed to 
stabilize the price at that figure which delighted both the as¬ 
sembly and Congress; but no sooner had the merchants returned 
to their shops than they promptly doubled the specie prices of the 
articles in them. The result was to double the depreciation of the 
continental currency. It was a kind of “patriotism” which one 
member of Congress said he hoped would not spread to his state.^® 

The result of such actions by men in positions of economic 
power was to complete the destruction of paper finance as a 
means of fighting the war. By March of 1781 when the Articles of 
Confederation went into effect, Congress was advising the states 
to do away with their legal tender laws. Shortly thereafter it ad¬ 
vised them to do away with paper money entirely. By the end of 
1781 paper currency had stopped circulating as money. Some 
states were still collecting it as taxes and turning it over to Con¬ 
gress for destruction, and some speculators still toyed with it, but 
the financial and political importance of continental money was 
forever ended. 

Such was not the case with the rest of the public debt, par¬ 
ticularly the loan office certificates, which were to be the center 
of political struggles until well into the 1790’s. The debt repre¬ 
sented by paper currency, quartermaster and commissary cer¬ 
tificates had been spread widely among the people. As it passed 
from hand to hand depreciating as it went, it acted as an eff^ective 

“ II June 1780, ibid., V, 205-6. 

^ John Sullivan to Meshech Weare, 3 Dec. 1780, ibid., V, 473. In a memorial 
to Joseph Reed, President of Pennsylvania, 7 May 1781, Joseph Reed Papers, 
New York Historical Society, several citizens of Reading attacked the “lawless 
proceedings of the merchants and traders of Philadelphia in depreciating our 
state money” and offered to support the government. 
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though rough form of taxation, as Gouverneur Morris explained 
to Washington in 1778.2^ Once these forms of debt had passed from 
circulation they ceased to be of political interest, or at least their 
holders were without political influence. But the loan office debt 
was the crucial debt of the Revolution. By the end of the Revolu¬ 
tion it was concentrated in one section. In 1783 Hamilton said 
that four fifths of it was in Pennsylvania and the states to the 
north.® By 1790 it was said that almost forty per cent of it was 
held in Pennsylvania. This was natural enough, for Philadelphia 
was the economic center of the United States during the war and 
the loan office debt was held mostly by the mercantile class which 
had acquired it in the course of trade and army supply. There 
were a few, of course, who had invested in such funds during the 
war and who held them until they were paid in the 1790’s, but 
this was a relatively small group. 

The public creditors, western land speculators, merchants, and 
ordinary investors wanted, first of all, interest on their holdings, 
and ultimately the principal. Located near the centers of political 
and economic activity, they were in a position to voice their de¬ 
mands effectively and they did so ever more loudly as con¬ 
cessional finance stagger^ toward complete collapse. The 
holders of the public debt joined with other groups such as the 
iMd s^culators and the army officers in demanding that some¬ 
thing be done for them. They found willing listeners and often 
fellow members among the men in Congress, particularly among 
those who had been arguing since the beginning of the Revolution 
for the creation of a centralized government—a national govern- 
m^t—with coercive authority over the states and their indi¬ 
vidual citi^ns. Their plans and the measures they took, shape 
much of the history of the years 1781 to 1783, and frustrated 
though they were as the treaty of peace was proclaimed, their 
prograrn for the future was revealed almost in its entirety. It had 
as Its chief end the destruction of that self-government within 
the states which the separation from Great Britain made possible. 

1832),^° Sparks: TAe Life of Gouverneur Morris (3 vols., Boston, 
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They lookctl upon that .self-government as an evil, an evil which 
they described as “democracy.” 


The T>emandfor a dfatio/uii Qovernment 

'I'hc men who wrote the Articles of Confederation created a 
federal government wherein the state governments retained 
sovereign power and the central government was their creature. 
They luul d<mc this in spite of the determinetl opposition of those 
members of the colonial ruling classes who had chosen inde¬ 
pendence but w'ho wanted along with it a centralized government 
with imiependent power ami coercive authority. 'These men chose 
iiulepetulctu'c but they tlid not surrender the ideals of government 
they expressed tluring the debates from 1774 onward. 'Their ex¬ 
perience with revolutionary enthusiasms and more democratic 
forms of state gtivernment c<mfirmed them in the fears they had 
expresseii I'cfore the Declaration of Itulepeiulence. Hence, their 
desire for a “national” g<ivernment was intensifietl rather than 
diminished, aiul they sliovveil no more intention (sf accepting the 
Articles ot C'onfedcratutn as a permanent constitution than they 
did of accepting the more democratic constitutions athipted by 
some of the .states, lulward Rutledge expressed their attitude early 
in the war when he wrote to John jay in the fall of 1776 urging 
Jay to pntvide f(»r a strong executive in the pmposed ctimstitutitm 
for N’ew York, for he saki, "a pure democracy may po.ssibly tlo, 
when patriotism is the ruling pa.s.sion; but when the state aiwntnds 
with rascals, as is the case with many at this day, you must sup 
press a little of that popular spirit.” * 

Tor a time the Revolution swept many of the men wht> believed 
thus from positkms of etfectivencss, although etumgh remained in 
legislative seats to voice from time to time the demaiul for 
centrali/cil authority. 'They could nor change the Articles of Con 
fedcratitm, now heftn'c the states for ratiftcation, hut they eotild 
and did seek to esfahlLsh preecdent.s ttptm the basis <»f which they 

® 14 Nov. 177^1, Hfdcy P. JtihtiMun, e4.: 77 /r CmreipmJf-iHf" and PuhtU 
Papers nj Jithn Jay (4 vols., NVw York, iHt/i) j), I, i;4. 
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could argue the sovereignty of Congress. Gouverneur Morris had 
favored such strategy as early as 1775 when he heard that Con¬ 
gress might consider the case of James Rivington, the Tory printer 
in New York City. Morris declared that such action by Congress 
would give it judicial power just as the Association of 1774 had 
given it legislative power. The canny Morris was keenly appreci¬ 
ative of the importance of precedent. “The power of government, 
as of man,” he said, “is to be collected from small instances; great 
affairs are more the object of reflection and policy. Here both 
join.” 27 

Time and again the minority of “nationalists” who remained in 
Congress after 1776 tried to “collect” the power of government 
“from small instances.” One such instance was the report of a 
price-fixing convention in New England in 1777. The report was 
laid before Congress. James Wilson and others argued that the 
approval of Congress was necessary. Benjamin Rush stated flatly 
that this meeting had usurped the powers of Congress. The “long 
metaphysical debate” continued, for many of the revolutionary 
group were as well aware as the nationalists of the subtle power of 
precedent. So the real “federalists”—Sam Adams, Richard Henry 
Lee, and Thomas Burke—opposed Wilson and Rush. Adams in¬ 
sisted that the right to assemble and discuss was the privilege of 
■freemen and feared only by tyrants. Richard Henry Lee drove 
home the point that it was the unconfederated Congress itself 
that had no legal power.^® 

In addition to those men who argued in general for a central 
sovereign authority, there were particular interests that stood to 
gain by the creation of such authority. The most persistent and 
pervasive were the land companies centering in the landless middle 
states: the Indiana, the Illinois, and the Wabash companies. 
They had appealed to centralized government (Great Britain) 
before the Revolution; they appealed to Congress once war began, 
and they got what they wanted in the Dickinson draft of confeder¬ 
ation, only to have it removed. They appealed also to Virginia. 
They were, in fact, ready to uphold either national or state 
sovereignty if by either means they could get the land they 
wanted. When Virginia’s actions finally made it plain that there 
27 (^uverneur Morris to Richard Henry Lee, May 1775, Peter Force ed • 
^uAives (4th and 5th ser., 9 vols., Washington, 1837-53), 4th ser.’ 

2* Jensen: Articles of Confederation, 170-2. 
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was little to he gainctl from her, representatives of these land 
companies evolved tenuous theories in support of the stnxTeignty 
of Cemyress in general, and over western lands in particular. An 
Indiana (.'ompany memorial in 1779, for instance, declared that 
the West luui heen set up as a separate gox'crnment utuicr the 
sovereignty of the king, ami that now the jurisdiction over that 
land was in the hamls of **thc whole United States in Congress as- 
semhled, in wluim the sovereignty is tiow vestcil.” Other 
memorials were even more explicit. One of them declared that 
“all the rights and all the obligations of the CVown of (Jreat 
Britain respecting the lands and governments devolve uptm the 
United States ami are tt» be claimetl, cxerciseil timl dischargetl by 
the United States in Congress assembled.’' 

Ibis subth* iloctrine of the deveshttion of sovereiipity was rlie 
creation <tf the nafittnalists, for such men as James Wilson ami 
Httbert M«»rris were leaiiing members of the luml companies. Hut 
no such tioctrine, however subtle, coukl mislead the reptvsenta 
fives of the lamled states. And wiieti Virgitiia dettied all juris- 
dictioti of Cottgress in such niurters, William Trent replied for 
both the Indiana atid Vandalia cottipatiies with utter frankness 
that the "tpiestion of the jurisdiction of Congress" was the very 
essemi’ of their tdaims, and that it was “of infinite consequence 
to the Amerii'an tinion as well as to ytntr tiiemorialisfs." 

The secotstl itrottp supportittg the tk-maml for a strong national 
government were the juiblic creditors an ever more vocal ittteresf 
group createil by the Revolution, (ireal riches fur tltem lay itt the 
mass of depreciated paper ttsed to finance the war if tongress 
coukl get atul enforce the power of taxafiutt. Despite the dif 
ficulties jtiv«»!ved, flu* nafkmalist grouji ilkl mil look upon the 
debt as a hamiicaji, but agree<l with Hamilton who declared in 
tyXi: “A natiutial debt, if'it is not excc’ssivr, will be to us a na 
fional blessing. It will be a powerful cement of our union." 
Hiere was mi novelty, even then, in this concept of a creditor 
group as a jHiwerful natkmali/ittg force. As early as .May tyys' tlie 
New York Rroviticial Congress had coma'ftu'd itself with currency 
problems and accepted a report ilrafted by (kniverneur .Mitrris. 

F4|trr'i hI titr ( i ftM, If. 4.14 4<, !,i , 

*''\Wlji,ilr tMWjtatiy Memuri.i! grr-.riKn! j»y WiSlunt Trrm, ii SejH, t"'S|, 

no, 41, X, a. ■<) hh, IX , 

i.sS'., pl't; Hu, .y, tr. .•(■t J, I.t*. 
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This report declared that Congress should control all currency. 
It went on to argue “that whenever a paper currency has been 
emitted, and obtained general credit, it will be a new bond of 
union to the associated colonies. . . .” And as the war neared its 
end Gouverneur Morris, assistant superintendent of finance, wrote 
to John Jay, “finance, my friend, the whole of what remains of 
the American Revolution grounds there.” To Nathaniel Apple- 
ton in Massachusetts, Robert Morris declared that “a public 
debt supported by public revenue will prove the strongest cement 
to keep our confederacy together.” 

It is thus evident that men saw a connection between centrali¬ 
zation and the public debt during the Revolution. It is also evi¬ 
dent that some of them looked upon the public debt and debt 
funding as involving more than economics or justice. Hamilton 
and Gouverneur Morris early realized that the creditor group 
might be consolidated behind a movement for the imposition of a 
national government upon the states. 

The demand for centralized power grew stronger as money 
depreciated ever more rapidly, and the army grew more des¬ 
perate and discontented because of lack of supplies and pay. 
It was not long before the notion was abroad in the land that what 
the country needed was a dictator. In the spring of 1780 it was 
proposed in Congress that a committee be sent to the army to 
share with Washington a kind of dictatorial power, in order to 
afford satisfaction to the army, and to arrange the great depart¬ 
ments thereof.” 

When the committee got to the camp at Morristown, New 
Jersey, it went to work busily but secretively. ^'Great things are in 
contemplation, wrote General Greene to Joseph Reed, “but the 
means of execution concealed. ’ So far as W^ashington was con¬ 
cerned, Greene did not think “the great man” knew what was 
going on. He has strange notions about the cause, and the obli- 

33 “Rep^ort of the Committee on the expediency of a Continental Paper Cur¬ 
rency Force: American Archives, 4th ser., II, 1262-4. 

^I^Sparks: Momr, I, 234. Robert Morris wrote to Hamilton, 2 July 1782, that 
what remains of the war, being only a war of finance, solid arrangements of 
hnance must necessarily terminate favorably. . . .” Works (Hamilton ed.), I, 

Papers (Bancroft Transcripts), NYPL. 

ed) I 135-6^'^^^*’^ Hamilton, Philadelphia, 8 April 1780, Works (Hamilton 
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gation there is for people to sacrifice fortune and reputation in 
support thereof, if it shall become necessary for the common good. 
Little does he know of the feelings, and great principles which 
govern human nature in the wide field of politics. I shall not com¬ 
bat his opinions; hut leave time and future events to effect what 
reason will liave no influence upon.” •*" 

As things grew worse during the summer "the necessity of ap¬ 
pointing General Washington sole dictator of America” was 
talked of more ami more.-'''* 'I'he only way to stop such talk was 
to get money from the states ami this the t)pposition realized. Or 
else, as one of them saiil, “we must expect frequent maggots about 
creating omnip<itencies.’’ “We must have money at all ad¬ 
ventures. Nothing else is wanting to raise us again into reputation, 
and prevent stupiil plans of creating absolute dictators to get 
.supplies without paying for them.”'*" 

'I'he opptisition thus arouscil was strong enough to bring the 
congressional committee hack from camp. But once hack in 
Congress Jtdin Mathew.s of the committee made a motion to give 
to Washington absolute power to choose his own means to bring 
an army of 2?,non men itito the field, to clothe, arm and etjuip 
that army, to appoint all its officers and to try them ami sentence 
them; to call on any state militia he might want. In additiem to 
all this he was to be vesteii with power "to do all such other mat¬ 
ters and things as shall appear to him necessary to promote the 
welfare of these United .States,” and to draw on the treasury of 
the United States for suclt sums of money as he neeiled to carry 
out sucli powers. Inirthernmre Congress shotdd agree to ratify 
everything he diil. The only liniitathm on this breath-taking pnr 
posal was that the powers would end i December i7Ht.*‘ 

'flic revolufionary group still in Congress fought this whole 
scheme with all their oUl time fervor and shelved it without even 

” Mttrrisftiwn, May r;Kf», Jtofnh Kml Ifiipm, NVUS, Washingfon watitnl 
more power fttr (.'ongrevt (nit there i-. coadilrr.dile doafu that he wanted the role 
of dictator. See Jineph Heed to (ietuTtil thwie, K Sept. t'/So, Jonejih Keetl 
Papers, NVfIS. tfreene'n preferences are ituliratetl by a letter to hint fntni 
James Varmim, ih Mardi lyH.i, i///t'/mev, XXIH (o/th), 1.4(1 •/. 

luekiel Cornell ti* (»uv, VVilhatn Creene ttf Rli<Htr Island, I Aug. C/Ko, 
Burnett, V, 

James Uteell to Plhridge (Jerry, < .Sept. tySo, ibid,, V', 361 i, 

‘"James laivell to .Sanmel floltrn, < Sept f/htt, ibid., V, 362 5. 

■“James Unelt to I'.lhndge (terry, N'ov. tySo, ihkl., V, 4^1 1, 
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submitting it to a committee. Mathews was given such a verbal 
beating as he had never experienced before. He declared that, 
“such an insult I never saw offered to any member of Congress,” 
and that although he had heard a good deal and had seen some¬ 
thing of “the rancour of these demagogues,” he had never seen it 
rise to such a height.^^ 

The attempt to do anything within the framework of Congress 
thus failed for the moment, but on the outside there was even 
more activity. A convention met at Boston with merchants and 
lawyers from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire 
in attendance. Rhode Island appointed commissioners who did 
not arrive. The delegates were instructed by their state govern¬ 
ments to advise and consult on the problem of winning the war. 
They met and resolved that the balance of state troops requested 
by Congress should be raised; that state purchasing agents should 
correspond with one another as to purchases and prices paid; that 
the states should transport to places directed their own quotas of 
supplies for the army. They should empower the chief American 
officer with the French troops to prevent frauds by provision 
sellers, and to induce people to bring plentifully and sell reason¬ 
ably. The states should repeal embargoes on articles transported 
by land. They should pay the old continental debt by taxation as 
far as possible. They should take measures for the support of new 
bills. They should issue no more money of their own. The soldiers 
and sailors of one state falling sick in another should be cared for 
by local selectmen and overseers who should charge the expense 
to the state to which the sick belonged. The public credit and the 
powers of Congress should be fixed on a solid foundation and 
“the important national concerns of the United States be under the 
superintendency and direction of one supreme head. ...” 'Fhe 
states should confederate with whatever states were willing. 
Proper boards and officers should be established by Congress for 
the regulation of the several departments so that proper estimates 
of public wants could be made and enough money provided by 
the states or by foreign loans. In case Congress did not take steps 
to fill magazines and raise troops by January 1781, the states 
should do so anyway. Finally, in order to secure uniformity, it 
was recommended that the commissioners meet again at Hartford 
^To Washington, 15 Sept. 1780, ibid., V, 372-4. 
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in November and that New York and other states be invited to 
join them there.’*® 

I'lic resolutions oF the Boston convention met with hearty ap- 
proval in New 'Ysrk. Soiitc members of the legislature were for 
“appointing a dictator, with a vice dictator in each state, invested 
with all the powers conferred formerly by the Roman people on 
theirs.” (JeJicral Schuyler fully expected to go to Hartford “with 
instructions to propose that a dictator shouhl be appointed.” ** 

'Hie Hartford convention of November did not name names, as 
Schuyler and others were doing in their letters, but it tlid urge 
that Washington be given power to collect supplies from the states 
and that Congress be given the power of taxation in order to pay 
the interest on the public debt. If declared that the lack of coercive 
power was the greatest defect in the “general government of the 
continent.” I’o remedy this the idea of implied powers was set 
forth. 'Hie powers of Congress bail never been defined, said the 
convention, but there was a “necessarily implied compact” among 
the states at the beginning of the war, Krom this it “may be cer 
tainly inferrcil that Congress was vested with every power es¬ 
sential to the common defense. . . However, tlic convention 
was willing to waive argument on this point. I'hc important thing 
was to exercise power now, and thougli the idea might seem 
harsh, a weak and inefficient government could never answer the 
ends of society. 'I'hese entls the convention defined as defense 
against foreign invasion.*® 

Sucti ideas were startling to men like James Warren, who wrote 
to Sam Adams: 

If one of them (the rcMolufionsI docs not astonish you I have forgot 
my political catei'fiism. Surely history will not be credited when it shall 
record that a convention of delegates from the four New Idigland states 
and from the next to them met at Hartford in the year r/Xo aiul in the 
height of our eonttest for public liberty and .security solemnly resolved to 
rccommeiul to their several states to vest the military with civil powers 
of an extraordinary kind ami where their own interc.st is eoneerned, no 
I’Vanklin H. Hough, cd.! Pmcerdin^n af aC'iimenthm eif /Wcjfu/ct Frunt 
nf thf AVii! Siuns, IMJ at Hatton, Jni^ust j y, //.Vo. . . . iAlbany, 

•“.Sehuyle-r to Hamilton, Poughkpepsie, to, ift .*sept. I'/Ho, il'urki tHamikon 
tsl.t, I, itii ,i, 1X4 •!;. 

♦='“kroeertlings at a (.'onvention . . . holdrn at Hartford . . . tlm rightluiay 
of [N'oveml»er] . . . Magazine of .{mmttiM lUttuiy,\lll ut*. 
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less than a compulsive power over deficient states to oblige them by the 
point of a bayonet to furnish money and supplies for their own pay and 
support/® 

The outstanding expression of the nationalists’ political phi¬ 
losophy in 1780, the program they wanted, and the methods they 
were ready to use to establish themselves, came not from such 
conventions but from the pen of Alexander Hamilton. He pre¬ 
sented his program of action in the form of a letter to James 
Duane, one of the most consistent nationalists, who was once more 
a member of Congress. 

The root of evil, said Hamilton, is that Congress lacks the power 
to act upon the states collectively. To get around this fact he 
conjured up the idea that Congress should use “undefined 
powers.” Such powers could be limited only by the object of the 
establishment of Congress. This object Hamilton defined as the 
freedom and independence of America. The Confederation should 
be ignored since it had not been ratified, and furthermore, it was 
defective because of the idea it contained of the “uncontrolled 
sovereignty in each state over its internal police. . . .” Congress 
must perform innumerable acts for the general good which would 
interfere with this power of the states. 

There were two ways to get power. The first was to assume that 
Congress had once had and used discretionary power limited only 
by the end for which it had been organized. Hamilton was too 
realistic to suppose that such an assumption would be accepted by 
“the generality of Congress,” and his second proposal showed that 
the nationalists had learned much from radical tactics. Hamilton 
proposed that a convention be called and that it be given power 
to draw up and adopt a new government without reference to 
Congress, the states, or the people. This government would be a 
“solid, coercive union” with “complete sovereignty” over the 
civil, military, and economic life of the thirteen states. Its eco¬ 
nomic power was to be assured by permanent revenues in the form 
of land taxes, poll taxes, duties on trade, and the ownership of all 
unoccupied western lands. 

In the meantime Congress must take immediate steps to se¬ 
cure power. The committees in charge of foreign affairs, war, 
marine, trade, and finance must be replaced by single executives 
who should be “men of the first abilities, property, and char- 

Plymouth, 4 Dec. 1780, Samuel Adams Papers, NYPL. 
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acter, in the continent. . . Another step was for Congress to 
consolidate behind it the power of the army, which, like the 
creditors, Hamilton tlescrihed as an “essential cement of the 
union. . . 'I'he army should he reformed. I lamilton said it was 
“a mob rather than an army; without clothing, without pay, with¬ 
out provisions, without morals, and without discipline.” Congress 
could attacli the army to it by providing clothing and by giving 
the officers half pay for life. “Congress wouhl then luive a .solitl 
basis ot authority ;md consequence; for, to me, it is an axiom, 
that in our constitution, an army is essential to the American 
I'nion.” Hamilton’s readine.ss to use the force provided by the 
creilitors and the army to achieve political ends foreshadows the 
attempted ftntp d'tHatoi ijHg, and is of a piece with the willingness 
of .some of the nationalists to use force to obtain their ends in 
17K7.« 

By the end of 17H0 the mitionnlist group was once more in a 
position to influence the working of the central government in a 
significant fashitm. 'I’he stresses of that year gave them the 
political justification for return to power in the states where they 
had lost control (»r been weakened, 'i'he war was going from had to 
worse as the Ih'itish tnarched nortliwanl relentlessly. Ihipcr 
finance was at last brought to ;in end. 'i'he army had to depend 
on specific siqiplies from the states, utul these were inatlecjuate. 
'I’he tlcimiml for strong itien ;md strong measures grew- more anti 
more plausible as the hopes of Americans grew tlarker atitl darker. 
Men of mercantile connectuins ami interests now came to tlte fore 
in greater nuttibers tfum at any time since 1776. C'ongress and the 
states were poverty stricken but max like Robert Morris hatl 
imule forttincs out of the war. 'Hiey controlleil warehtnises, gtxnls, 
.ships, cretlit, ami gooti hanl cash in abumlunce as a result t»f their 
privateering atui the purchase ami sale of war supplies to Congress 
ami the states. .Such men tlenounced their p<»lirical enemies in 
power as corrupt ami inefficient, ami (he voters, who .saw the 

'‘"Hamilton to Duuiu*, .'-Irpt. r.'K >, /{‘iirkf {H.tinilnm rti.l, I, lyt en. 

(tie Ifttri’ttf Beniamin Hif.li to Hieh.ini I'me, FItil.ulelphia, 1 Jtuir 1787, 
“Uleiuml Pnee I.ettri-.," MIIS 1, iml 'ler,, XVH ( Mo' '!■ Kw.h 

•.aid that time, necevtity, .iinl reason wouhl wear ilown the oppo'tition to the 
comitimtion when if .qijirared, Imr that if ih««e tailetl "ftinY will not he w.inring 
to carry if into eHeeiitton, tor not only all the wealth hut all the military men of 
<iur country tawH iatetl in the .Society of the t'incinnati) arc in f,tvor of a wise 
and rtKcienf government.*’ 
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surface but not the deeper issues, voted into office the men of 
property and power who had been successful, as the men in office 
had not. In Pennsylvania the “Republican” party dominated by 
the Philadelphia merchants won the elections in the fall of 1780. 
In 1780 Massachusetts got a constitution which threw much 
power into the hands of the coastal merchants. In 1781 Thomas 
Jefferson was replaced as governor of Virginia by Thomas Nelson 
who had opposed independence, and above all, any change in the 
established order in Virginia. 

These changes were reflected in Congress where the Lee-Adams 
leadership was at last fading. New men came to Congress and 
nationalist leaders were re-elected. Richard Henry Lee went 
back to Virginia and for the next two years the tone of the Virginia 
delegation in Congress was set by James Madison who, in this 
period of his life, was ardent in behalf of centralized power. 
James M. Varnum, an out-and-out believer in dictatorship, came 
to Congress from Rhode Island. James Duane and Robert R. 
Livingston were back in Congress by 1780. Alexander Hamilton 
came in 1781; James Wilson returned in 1783. General John Sulli¬ 
van from New Hampshire was no follower of the Lee-Adams group 
either, so that by the fall of 1780 Harrison was able to report to 
Hamilton that “our friends Sullivan and Carroll . . . have con¬ 
tributed immeasurably, by their independent conduct, to destroy 
the Eastern Alliance. . . 


As the complexion and leadership of Congress thus changed, 
the attitude of the one-time minority changed too. Where once 
they had damned Congress for its weakness, they now thought it a 
respectable body. Now in power themselves, they declared that 
party spirit had been forced to hide its head, and that public- 
spirited men devoted to the public interest were now at the helm.^’" 
“Leonidas,” in the Pennsylvania Gazette, extolled the “Patriots” 
now in power. He blamed most of the existing evils on the Patriots 
of 1775 and 1776 who, he said, had more of passion than of prin¬ 
ciple. Our troubles have been left us by “the disaffection of some 
timidity of others, and by the ignorance of them 
all. The men who began the present revolution may be compared 
27 Oct. 1780, JForks (Hamilton ed.), I, 192-3. 

'“Ezekiel Cornell to William Greene, 29 Aug. 1780, Burnett, V, 347, and by 
H^r^rT’Tf Clinton, 12 March 1778^ 
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with the light infantry who gave notice of the enemy’s approach 
but who fell back when the battle thickenecL 'I'hc heavy troops 
have now come forward ami have turned the battle from the 
gates. I hus in heavy itietaphor diil the nationalists fiml support 
in the public press as well as in legislatures.*'' 'rhe.v htid, in a 
measure, the acquiescence if not the approval of some of the most 
artlent of the believers in the sovereignty of the states. Kven 
men like Sam Adams could say that “wc have often a choice of 
difficulties. I herefore he accepteti such schemes as a permanent 
army and the proposal for a heavy tax by Congress.*'" 

Yet they did not chatige their opinions of their enemies. General 
Gates urgeii Sam Adams to stay in Congress for if “our best 
Republicans quit the fiekl to the rapacious graspers of power and 
profit, what will become of that liberty we have suffered .so much 
to obtaiii; proml aristocratic men and avaricious merchants are 
the last of mankind, to whose hamis our government should at this 
critical hour he committed.” "" (hires was perhaps insincere for he 
played fair with every side, but lie did express the view's of the 
revolutionary group, now losing control, a loss for which they were 
partly to blame. 'Fhey had not used their inHuence to strengthen 
the hand of ('ongress wdiere it was needed the most, so fearful were 
they of the loss of the firinciple of state sovereignty. '!'oo late they 
learned the lesson that the only way to save a greater part of that 
autonomy was through a partial surrender of power. When the 
grant of power d!d^ come, it was to do away, in legal terms at 
least, with most of what they had fought for since before the 
Revolution. 

/Vw/fv/raww tf’rtiY/tr, r/July r/Hi. 

“'I’ll Saiimrt •; Nuv. r/Mu, Burnrrt, V, 440. 

“ 1 July r;7<;, S.imurl Atlunn Pappoi, NVPL. 
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Tike tNi^Honatisis, Qongress^ and the <tArmy^ 

1781-3 


I N 1781 the nationalist group bid for power within the frame¬ 
work of the Articles of Confederation. It is significant that 
talk of revolutionary action died down as they gained control of 
Congress. “The day is at length arrived,” wrote James Duane to 
Washington, “when dangers and distresses have opened the eyes 
of the people and they perceive the want of a common head to 
draw forth in some just proportion the resources of the several 
branches of the federal union. They perceive that the deliberate 
power exercised by states individually over the acts of Congress 
must terminate in the common ruin; and the legislature, however 
reluctantly, must resign a portion of their authority to the na¬ 
tional representative, or cease to be legislatures.” ^ General Sulli¬ 
van was more precise when he declared that “Congress and as¬ 
semblies begin to rouse from their slumber and individuals are 
now alarmed for the public safety who have for years past been 
employed in amassing wealth.” * And John Mathews, who had 
wanted to make Washington dictator in the fall of 1780, now 
wanted Congress to be given dictatorial powers by the states.® 
Their program was stated clearly by James Duane. “There 
are,” he wrote Washington, “some political regulations ... I 
have exceedingly at heart and which are now drawn near to a 
129 Jan. 1781, Burnett, V, 551. 

*®To Washington, 29 Jan. 1781, ibid., V, 548. 

®To Nathanael Greene, 20 May 1781, ibid., VI, 93-4. 
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conclusion . . . the principal measures to which I allude are the 
establishment of executives or ministers in the departments of 
finance, war, the marine and foreign affairs, the accomplishment 
of the Confederation: and procuring to Congress an augmentation 
of power and permanent revenues for carrying on the war/’ ^ 

This program was carried out with smoothness and precision. 
The ideas expressed in newspaper essays, private letters, and the 
Hartford convention, were adopted in some detail. For years the 
nationalist group had insisted that the various departments should 
be headed by single individuals outside Congress rather than by 
standing committees of members of Congress. The revolutionary 
group had insisted on committees. It was basic in their political 
thinking that power could not be trusted to individuals for any 
length of time. Their fear of dictatorship was very real and was 
based partly on their reading of history and partly on their 
knowledge of the desires and intentions of the nationalists. Their 
convictions were sincere for they put limitations on their own 
officeholding. Most state elections were annual. No man could be a 
member of Congress for more than three out of any six years. 

By 1781 the revolutionary group was outnumbered and worn 
down by defeat. The best it could do was to fight for some of the 
offices created.^ 

On the loth of January 1781 Congress created the‘‘Depart¬ 
ment of Foreign Affairs” with a “Secretary for Foreign Affairs.” 
He was to run the department and handle correspondence with 
foreign ministers and American emissaries abroad; attend Con¬ 
gress to keep in touch with domestic affairs, and to explain the re¬ 
ports he might make from time to time. Here was the beginning 
of a form of ministerial responsibility, since the secretary was 
elected by Congress, held office at its pleasure, and must explain 
his actions before it. In February, Congress established the post of 
“Secretary of War.” He was to make reports and keep records of 
the armed forces, prepare estimates of supplies needed, and 
transmit the orders of Congress to the land forces of the United 
States. It was decided that the secretary should be a general 
officer of the army. On the same day Congress established the 

“Department of Finance.” This became the keystone in the arch 
^29 Jan. 1781, ibid., V, 551. 

^The best account of the establishment of these offices is in Jennings B. 
Sanders: Evolution of Executive Departments of the Continental Congress, 177 /l— 
1789 (Chapel Hill, 1935). 
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of “executivism” under Robert Morris, who in time became the 
all-powerful force in every department, in Congress, in the army, 
and wielded more power in the United States than any man had 
yet done. 

In the election of men to fill the posts thus created, the old 
revolutionary group made a last stand. Seven months passed be¬ 
fore Robert R. Livingston was elected secretary of foreign affairs. 
His chief opponent for the post was Arthur Lee of Virginia, 
brother of Richard Henry and William Lee, arch foe of Franklin, 
Morris, and the whole nationalist group of the middle states. At 
first he got the votes of more states than Livingston. On a second 
vote his own state was induced to “throw away” its vote. New 
Jersey changed its vote and Smith of Pennsylvania was carried in 
on his sick bed to swing his delegation in favor of Livingston. Be¬ 
hind the scenes was the hand of the Chevalier de la Luzerne, the 
minister of France, who took entire credit for the victory as he did 
later for running the affairs of the office. Luzerne, like Vergennes, 
had no use for the independent Lee-Adams group and he spared 
nothing, including the cash of his royal master, to elect Livingston. 
Bribery of and loans to members of Congress by a foreign power 
were effective in the election of the first secretary of state of the 
United States. 

It took eight months to elect a secretary of war. The leading 
candidate at first was General John Sullivan of New Hampshire, 
but he was bitterly opposed by Sam Adams and his cohorts for 
they looked upon Sullivan as a traitor to their cause, as indeed 
he was. He had borrowed money from Luzerne who was highly 
purposeful in the making of such loans. It was not until the fall of 
1781 that Congress finally made a choice. Sullivan had dropped 
from sight and Generals Knox, Greene, and Lincoln were nomi¬ 
nated. To everybody’s surprise, Benjamin Lincoln got the job. 
His generalship in the South had been so bad that the British had 
captured his whole army without any particular effort on his part 
to save it. In fact, the only successful military exploit he ever en¬ 
gaged in was during Shays’s Rebellion when he marched mer¬ 
cenary troops against his fellow citizens in western Massachusetts. 
His conquest of the disorganized farmers who lived there was an 
unquestioned victory. 

Despite an undercurrent of opposition Morris was elected 
unanimously. He said he did not want the post and he laid down 
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certain conditions that Congress must meet before he would ac¬ 
cept it. He must be allowed to continue his own private business; 
he must appoint all officers in the department; he must have ab¬ 
solute power to appoint and dismiss anyone having anything to do 
with the spending of money. Unless he had such powers he insisted 
that ''the business of reformation’’ could not be managed. Fur¬ 
thermore, he demanded control of the financial affairs of the 
quartermaster, commissary, and medical departments of the 
army. Morris s supporters insisted that public necessity demanded 
so sweeping a grant of power, and Congress finally agreed to all 
the conditions. Morris himself denied that he liked power for its 
own sake, while his friends hailed him as the savior of the country. 

His enemies did not agree. They had opposed his business 
practices since the beginning of the war; they opposed him now; 
they continued to fight him with ever greater violence until his 
resignation in 1784. They saw in him the spearhead of a move¬ 
ment to overthrow the federal government and to establish a 
dictatorship. His fulsome protestations of disinterested patriotism 
did not convince his enemies, nor even many of his friends. In 
fact only his later biographers, who have lacked both the knowl¬ 
edge and realism of his contemporaries, have ever accepted Morris 
at his own evaluation. They, too, are the creators of the myth that 
Robert Morris financed the American Revolution, a myth absurd 
if for no other reason than the fact that he did not take office until 
the Revolution was virtually over. Throughout the war he made 
money as an owner of privateers and as an international merchant, 
selling goods at high prices on both sides of the Atlantic. At the 
end of the Confederation, it was a matter of newspaper comment 
that he still owed money to the United States. Here commentary 
coincided with fact, for the books of the treasury in 1790 showed 
him to be the government’s largest individual debtor.® 

Morris did not take office when elected in February 1781. He 
was a member of the Pennsylvania legislature, then controlled by 
his group, and he wanted to stay there until legal tender laws 
were repealed and others providing for taxation in specie were 
passed. 

Meanwhile, it was obvious that the new paper money plan pro¬ 
posed by Congress in March 1780 had failed. Congress finally gave 

«War Records, Army Branch, Revolutionary War Documents, no. 28,70*^, 
National Archives. 
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up paper money as a means of financing itself and began to strug¬ 
gle with the problem of getting an independent income. Congres¬ 
sional committees met, talked, reported, and then met to talk and 
report again. Scheme after scheme was proposed. In November 
1780 a long committee report indicated the various ideas afloat. 
It was suggested that Congress call on the people to lend at 
interest all the coined silver and gold and plate they could spare. 
Some argued that if such metal could be gotten, it should be de¬ 
posited in a bank. This bank should be set up by Congress which 
would appoint its manager. The bank would issue paper money 
backed by the metal so deposited. Others objected to such a bank. 
Still others suggested that there be several banks. Most agreed 
that Congress should ask the states for an impost law which would 
allow it to levy duties on imports for the purpose of carrying on 
the war and paying the debts of the United States. One member 
went so far as to insist that Congress should control all ports. One 
other potential source of revenue was the sale of western lands, 
once they were ceded to Congress.^ 

The result of these discussions and of the desperation of Con¬ 
gress was the adoption of an amendment to the Confederation 
which was submitted to the states for ratification. This was the 
“Impost of 1781.” In February, Congress asked to be allowed to 
levy a duty of five per cent on the value of all goods imported 
into the United States. The revenue was to be applied to the dis¬ 
charge of the principal and interest on debts arising from the war. 
The amount asked for was limited, but the grant was to be of in¬ 
definite dtiration.^ Twelve states ratified in a short time. Rhode 
Island alone, in November of 1782, flatly refused to do so. 

Meanwhile, the Articles of Confederation were ratified but the 
nationalists were not overjoyed. Hamilton declared that it would 
be a happy event if the people did not believe that the Con¬ 
federation gave Congress enough power and refused to give it 
more. If that happened ratification would be an evil: “the re¬ 
public is sick and wants powerful remedies.” ® A writer in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette chimed in with the same sentiment. “These 
covenants or confederations on paper, are of no consequence, un¬ 
less they are supported by virtue and honor.” He went on to argue 

'Proceedings and Observations of the Committee of Finance, Nov. 1780, 
Burnett, V, 464-72. ’ ' ’ 

^Journals, XIX, 102-3, 112-3. 

9 To Headquarters, 7 Feb. 1781, Works (Lodge ed.), IX, 230-1. 
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in :i series of essays that Congress was bad and getting worsed“ 
F.ven sober Josepfi Jones agreed that the Articles were defective, 
tliat ''aineiuliuents anil aiUlitional powers arc necessary. . . 

I he result was that us soon us the Articles were ratified, a 
committee of three outstanding nationalists-'-James M. Varnum, 
James Duane, and James Madison - was appointed to prepare a 
plan to give Congress tlie power for “carrying into execution in 
the several states all acts or resolutions passed agreeably to the 
Articles of C'ofifederation.’’ 'fhe report they brought in was 
clearer evidence of tlieir liesires than of the political realities of the 
moment, for, short of revolutionary action, the Articles of Con¬ 
federation could not l>e cluinged except by unanimous consent of 
the sttites. 'rite committee used the idea of implied powers dif¬ 
ferently than Hamilton and the Hartford convention had used it 
the year before. 'Hiey insisted that the Confederation itself gave 
Congress "a general and implietl power” to carry the .Articles into 
effect, but that since rliere was “no determinate and particular 
provision" to that effect, then* needed to be a specific amend¬ 
ment. 'Fhe amendment they propo.seil woukl allow Congress to 
use the army and navy to enforce its decisions upon the stute.s, 
seize tlieir vessels, and prohibit their tnide. Seven years before, 
(rreat Britain had tried this in Massachusetts, 'rhe’mcmorics of 
living men were short, but not that short, 'fhe report wa.s handed 
over to anotlier committee and suppressed. Fvenfually that com¬ 
mittee asked to be discharged on fhe interesting ground that any 
exposition of the (.‘onfedcration would l)c coextensive with its 
subject. If they omitted to enumerate any congressional pow'ers it 
wotdd at once be an argument against their existence. It was .soon 
enough to enutneratc such powers after they had been u.setL In 
other words, use power and argue .alH»ut it ufrerwards.*^ 

But from I'/Hi to I'/Hj such d<tings ami resolutions in Congress 
were not as important its those of a single man, Robert Morris. 
It was annmd hint, his satellites, ami their activities that the 
I(ulf[ictiili-nt Amc-fit'itti" nt the People of America, I'enmvlvania 
(ia.rtfi-, 14, jS 4, 11 April i;«t. Confeittponirii". thought the writer wan 

Sir Jaitu'i Jay who w.n vetititijr hi’, ’tpleeii hecau’ie Congrerw had ret'uned to offer 
him a joh, See ’{‘fioma’i Bee to jjolin l.aureiist, iH March t';Kt, Kittmef Coll, 
no. li. n, NVPl,. 

'• To W.e.iiington, Feb, t ;Hi, f^/tcrut/yoscpA'fwia a/I'irximn, tyjp tjSj 
(Wifttiingfun, ■*.» 3 . 

*’6 Mai'ih, XIX, ijft. 
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government really revolved. Morris’s power was described by 
Joseph Reed when he said that “Mr. Morris was inexorable, 
Congress at mercy” and since his appointment “the business of 
that august body has been extremely simplified, Mr. Morris hav¬ 
ing relieved them from all business of deliberation or executive 
difficulty with which money is in any respect connected, and they 
are now very much at leisure to read dispatches, return thanks, 
pay and receive compliments, &c. For form’s sake some things go 
thither to receive a sanction, but it is the general opinion that it is 
form only.” 

While Morris had been elected in February and accepted the 
post in May 1781, he did not take over the office officially until 
September, about a month before Yorktown. Meanwhile, Con¬ 
gress handed over one portion of sovereign power after another to 
the superintendent of finance. In May it authorized him to estab¬ 
lish a bank; in June it placed in his hands all the money borrowed 
in France during 1781 and all the unsold bills of exchange; in 
July it gave him power to import and export goods on the ac¬ 
count of the United States. In July and later. Congress placed the 
whole department of marine under his control. At the same time 
he was authorized to supply the army by means of private con¬ 
tracts and to dispose of specific supplies received from the states 
as he saw fit. In October he was authorized to correspond with the 
foreign ministers of the United States, and thus, in effect, a 
separate department of foreign affairs was set up under his con- 
trol.^^ 

For all practical purposes Morris was made dictator by Con¬ 
gress. Joseph Reed called him a “pecuniary dictator” and said 
that the qualities required for the job were “ability of mind, some 
money in hand, and a private credit for more.” As superin¬ 
tendent of finance and private business man at one and the same 
time, Morris’s chief concern was with providing Congress with 
funds. His first proposal was the organization of a bank. There had 
been much talk of such a bank, with the Bank of England as an 

“ Reed to General Greene, Nov. 1781, William B. Reed, ed.: Life and Cor¬ 
respondence of Joseph Reed (a vols., Philadelphia, 1847), II, 374-5; Joseph Reed 
Papers, NYHS. See also General William Irvine to Walter Stewart, Carlisle, iS 
Aug. 1782, Walter Stewart Papers, NYHS. 

Journals, XIX, 290-1, 432-3; XX, 545-8, 597-8, 721, 723, 724-5; XXI, 
943, 1070- 

“ Reed: Reed, II, 374. 
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example. Some men wanted a bank owned and operated by the 
government. Morris s plan involved government support but 
not government control, except so far as he personally was the 
government. 

Three days after he accepted office he presented his scheme for 
the Bank of North America to Congress. The bank’s stock was to 
consist of ^400,000 in specie divided into shares of ^400. When the 
full amount was subscribed. Congress would give the bank a 
charter, and it was to operate under close supervision of the 
superintendent of finance. The bank would carry on private 
business but would also loan money in the form of bank notes to 
Congress. Thus it would provide the circulating medium of the 
country, not Congress and the states, which had done so from 
^775 to 1780. The beginning was to be a small one, but in time 
Morris hoped that it would be expanded greatly and that the stock 
would some day be £400,000 or more. 

Morris was convinced that the bank, once established, would 
be the first really sound achievement of the Revolution, an atti¬ 
tude, to say the least, divergent from that of the founding fathers 
of 1776. In a circular letter to men of property urging them to buy 
shares, he expressed the hope that the bank would last as long as 
the United States, be as useful in peace as in war, and predicted 
that in the end it might “prove the means of saving the liberties, 
lives, and property of the virtuous part of America.” Once started, 
the benefits would be so obvious that it would be necessary to 
appeal only to the interest of mankind which in most cases will 
do more than their patriotism. . . .” To individuals he was 
more specific. To one Robert Smith he promised dividends of 
from eight to ten per cent. To John Jay he expressed the hope that 
in time much of the private property of America would be de¬ 
pendent on the bank.^* William Duer wrote Morris that his letters 
to the public had not been very specific as to the advantages of the 
bank. He agreed that this would have been imprudent, but he 
assumed that Morris was “more minute” in his explanations “to 
the principal gentlemen of monied interest, in the different 
states.” 1*' Morris had done this and more. He explained to Jay 

June 1781, Francis Wharton, ed.: The Revolutionary ’Diplomatic Cor¬ 
respondence oj the United States (6 vols., Washington, 1889), IV, 494-C. 

“ Ibid., IV, 581-4, 567. 

“ Robert A. East: Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era 
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that one strong motive was “to unite the several states more 
closely together in one general money connection and indissolubly 
to attach many powerful individuals to the cause of our country 
by the strong principle of self-love and the immediate sense of 
private interest.” 

Despite such appeals it was difficult to interest men of property 
in the bank. Morris got his partners and friends to help sell the 
stock. They sent agents to the army but they met with little 
success, for the officers and even Washington were too poor to 
buy shares. Morris took his newly founded Bank of Pennsylvania 
into the scheme by exchanging its shares for shares in the new 
bank. Agents abroad were urged to get specie loans. Still not 
enough money could be raised to start the bank. 

Then in September, John Laurens returned from Europe with 
nearly a half million dollars in cash he had borrowed for Con¬ 
gress. Morris, as superintendent of finance, had absolute control 
of this money. He had to spend some of it for other purposes, but 
he used a quarter million dollars of it to buy 633 shares of the 
bank’s stock. At last the conditions had been met. Congress 
passed an ordinance chartering the bank on the last day of 1781.^^ 
The bank was thus made possible by funds borrowed by Congress 
but it was entirely under the control of a close-knit group of 
Morris’s friends and partners. Thomas Willing, William Bingham, 
and John Swanwick were his partners, and William Smith and 
Jeremiah Wadsworth were close business and political allies. At 
one time this small group held more than half the bank’s stock. 

There was as much doubt in 1781 that Congress had the power 
to incorporate the bank as there was ten years later. When the 
request was first made for a charter, the prospect was so distant 
that Congress made the promise without too much concern about 
its propriety. In the fall of 1781 the issue was again raised: no¬ 
where in the Articles of Confederation was such a right given to 
Congress. The promises of one Congress were binding on another, 
argued supporters of the bank. More to the point was Morris’s 
argument that without the bank he could not pay the army. So 
Congress yielded, “some of those who voted in the affirmative 
thinking themselves obliged by the engagement in May, others 
contending for a constitutional power in these cases, and others 

““ Wharton, IV, 562-3. 

Journals, Xn, 1186-90. 
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assenting to it from absolute necessity/’ And the consciences of 
those who doubted the power of Congress were salved by an ap¬ 
peal to the states to incorporate the bank. 

The Bank of North America rendered important services to the 
United States during the years Morris was superintendent of 
finance. From 178a to 1784, Morris the superintendent borrowed 
a total of about a million and a quarter dollars from Morris the 
banker. In addition, the bank discounted bills of exchange drawn 
on Morris as superintendent. In time the directors of the bank de¬ 
cided that enough money had been loaned to Congress. So Morris, 
as financier, sold $ 2 oofioo par value of the government’s shares in 
the bank for $300,000 and reduced the debt by that amount. The 
next year he sold the remainder to Dutch investors. By the time he 
retired from office the debt of Congress to the bank had been paid 
and Congress was no longer a stockholder. In that year, 1784, the 
bank declared dividends of fourteen per cent on its stock.^^ 

The bank never assumed the great place Morris hoped for it, 
either as an economic power or as a supporter of centralized gov¬ 
ernment. Its failure was in part due to the return to power of its 
political enemies, both in Congress and in the state of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in part due to too heavy loans to some of its friends, and 
in part to the failure of the nationalists to secure permanent reve¬ 
nues for Congress. They hoped that a permanent revenue, pledged 
to pay the interest on the national debt, would center the political 
and economic interests of important Americans on the central 
government rather than scatter them among the states. The bank, 
acting as agent for the government, would be the practical focus 
of political and economic power. Since the nationalists of 1781 
had no more intention of paying the national debt than the 
‘‘Federalists” of the 1790’s, they looked forward to a long and 
profitable future. 

Yet for a time it seemed that the nationalists would succeed. 
Morris put steady pressure on state governors and state legis¬ 
latures for the grant of the Impost of 1781. The necessity was 
real, and by the fall of 1782 all the states except Rhode Island had 
ratified. At first it seemed that she might fall in line, for her dele¬ 
gates, James M. Varnum and Ezekiel Cornell, were both army 

22 Madison to Edmund Pendleton, 8 Jan. 1782, Burnett, VI, 289-90; Virginia 
Delegates to the Governor of Virginia, 8 Jan. 1782, ibid., VI, 288-9. 

23 Joseph S. Davis: Essays in the Earlier History of American Corporations (2 
vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1917), II, 36-40. 
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men and nationalist-minded. Then in the summer of 1782 Rhode 
Island underwent a political revolution and sent new men to 
Congress: David Howell, Jonathan Arnold, and John Collins. 
Howell in particular was in the Sam Adams tradition, and he be¬ 
came a leader in the war against the “aristocratical schemes” of 
Robert Morris and his followers. 

All the forces of propaganda at the command of the Morris 
group were brought to bear on Rhode Island. Morris secretly hired 
Thomas Paine to write letters against the iniquities of Rhode 
Island and these appeared in the newspapers.^^ Morris himself 
told the governor of Rhode Island that the impost was the only 
suitable form of taxation and that the United States had to have 
an income in order to borrow money abroad. 

To this the Rhode Islanders replied that Congress had bor¬ 
rowed and was borrowing money abroad without the impost. And 
why not accept Virginia’s cession of her western claims and sell 
the land? Congress was asking Rhode Island to give up her reve¬ 
nue from impost duties while other states were selling their 
western lands. Above all, argued Rhode Island, the impost was 
unconstitutional. The states would have no control over the in¬ 
come it would produce. The term of its duration was unlimited. 
Its collection would be an entering wedge for the central govern¬ 
ment to act directly on individuals, whereas by the Confederation 
it could act only upon the states. This issue was thus clearly 
joined and recognized by most of the participants. The United 
States had a federal government. The nationalists wanted a na¬ 
tional government. 

Morris found it difficult to answer Rhode Island so he took 
refuge in what were, for him, uncommonly abstruse arguments. 
He told the governor of Rhode Island, who had insisted that even 
the request for the impost amendment was contrary to the Con¬ 
federation, that “if a thing be neither wrong nor forbidden it must 
be admissible”; that the requisition was not forbidden and cer¬ 
tainly not wrong for “it can not be wrong to do that which one is 
obliged to do, be the act what it may.” And even if one admitted 
that the request was contrary to the Confederation, the Con¬ 
federation itself was created by general consent and by general 

“These have been printed in Harry Hayden Clark, ed.: Six New Letters of 
Thomas Paine: Being Pieces on the Five Per Cent Duty Addressed to the Citizens of 
Rhode Island (Madison, 1939)- Only Gouverneur Morris, Robert R. Livingston, 
and Washington were told of this. 
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consent might be altered. “The requisition therefore, if complied 
with, will by that very compliance become constitutional.’’ 

Congress decided to send a delegation to Rhode Island. Before 
the men got oif, Rhode Island sent a flat refusal. The governor of 
the state enclosed the unanimous resolutions of the Rhode Island 
assembly. These declared that (i) the impost would be unequal, 
bearing hardest on the commercial states; (2) it was against the 
constitution of the state, introducing as it did, officers unaccount¬ 
able to it; (3) by granting to Congress for an indefinite time an in¬ 
definite quantity of money. Congress would “become inde¬ 
pendent of their constituents; and so the proposed impost is 
repugnant to the liberty of the United States.” 

Despite this refusal, the delegation set forth. After a half day’s 
journey one of the men remarked casually that Virginia had re¬ 
pealed its ratification, whereupon the delegation at once started 
back to Philadelphia. There, they found that Madison had a 
private letter from Virginia which he now read to Congress. Soon 
official word was received from Governor Benjamin Harrison, an 
old business partner of Morris. He was bewildered by the act of 
repeal of which he had heard nothing until it was put before him 
after the assembly session. Other supporters of Morris among the 
Virginians were equally at a loss. Some thought that Arthur Lee 
might have been responsible for it, but he denied this, and it was 
admitted by his enemies that it was done too quietly for him to 
have had a hand in it. Edmund Randolph reported that he found 
it almost impossible to get any clear notion of the motives in¬ 
volved. Some men said the act of ratification had been passed 
without thought during the alarms of war; others that Congress 
should have revenue only as provided by the Confederation. The 
confusion was great, but the fact remained that Virginia had re¬ 
pealed her act. Randolph’s only suggestion was that perhaps 
the previous approval of the impost had deprived “this state of 
the power of revocation, until Congress should release it from the 
grant.” 

Virginia’s repeal was a stunning blow to the nationalists. There 
was now no hope of forcing Rhode Island into line, much less 

^24 Oct. 1782, Wharton, V, 830-2. 

“30 Nov. 1782, Journals^ XXIII, 788-9. 
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mighty Virginia. Their despair once more produced a plan for 
revolutionary action. The nationalists had realized ever since the 
battle of Yorktown that the end of the war would mean an end of 
their greatest hope for constitutional revolution. Their arguments 
for centralization and the supposed efficiency and economy that 
would result depended heavily on the continuation of the war, 
and they knew it. Shortly after Yorktown, Gouverneur Morris 
wrote General Greene that the acquisition of power by Congress 
was a difficult matter, but that “to reinforce the reasonings, to 
impress the arguments, and to sweeten the persuasions of the 
public servants, we have that great friend to sovereign authority, a 
foreign war.” But if the war were to stop he said that he had little 
hope that the “government would acquire force.” Robert 
Morris was in precise agreement. He would welcome peace in order 
to be rid of his job, but if he were to speak as a Patriot, he would 
wish the war to continue until the central government could get 
more power.®® Washington, too, was aware of this current of 
thought. He said that the continuation of the war might result in 
the realization of the centralized power which he had so long de¬ 
sired, but at the same time he hoped for peace.®® 

The failure of the Impost of 1781 and the approach of peace 
was a blow to such hopes. As plans failed, one by one the na¬ 
tionalists once more took refuge in talk of conventions. In July 
1782 the New York legislature adopted a recommendation drafted 
by Hamilton for a national convention to give Congress both 
power and money.®i Public creditors in New York held a meeting 
in September 1782 and talked of a creditors’ convention for the 
state, and even of one for all the states.®® Hamilton told Gov¬ 
ernor Clinton of New York that because Congress had the 
power to determine how much money should be paid into the 
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public treasury, it hati the constitutional power of taxation.^® 
Such arguments anti theories rev'cal more of the desires and hopes 
of the men who usetl them than they do of the nature of the con¬ 
stitution which they tried to shape to their program. 

But they tiid more tluin theorize and plan conventions. Some of 
them helievctl they had at haiul the means, ilesperate though they 
were, of achieving their political eiuls. As we have seen, the dis¬ 
content of flic army mountetl as the year lyHa wore on, with the 
result that a delegation of three otliccrs headed by (Jeneral Alex¬ 
ander McDougall was sent to Congress. When they arrived early 
in January tySj, they were involved in a .scheme for uniting the 
army officers aiui tiie public creditors in a movement to establish 
by force what argument and persuasion hail not achieved, 'fhough 
the scheme was abortive, as we shall see, it revealed much of the 
opp<ising forces in the new nation. Within its limits are to be 
found the ba.sic political lUvisions of the decade of the i7Ho’s, 


l^caci\ Finance^ and^Dcmobilhziitian^ 

'Fhc expectation of news of peace ovcrshadowctl most moves in 
Congress tluring the early parr of 17HJ. t*'or months only rumor 
told what was goiitg on aentss the Atlantic, and suspense mounte<i 
ever higher. Would war ctintinue? Should another campaign be 
planned, anil if so, with what? What would be the effect of peace 
on the army, plans for finance, politics.^ On ii March, Mailison 
wrote that yet atiotlicr week hail passed and that tlicrc was no re 
lief from the sttspense the latest official information was five 
weeks old. 'I'hen the very next mortiing Captain Barney arrived 
from h’rance <jn the IVashmgtm with dispatches announcing the 
signing of the preliminaries on jo November, 'I’hc ship belonged 
to Robert Morris, and his bitter enetny Arthur Lee said that the 
sailors were nor allowed to land and that Morris ordered the 
dispatches taken to him before they were delivered to Congress. 
Lee said that Congress had not yet heard from Morris btif that 
“when his .speculations are .settled we shall he favored with the 
news.*’« 
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The relief from suspense was soon followed by a new fear and 
then anger at the peacemakers who had ignored the French. The 
war could not end until preliminaries between France and Eng¬ 
land had been signed. Many members of Congress thought the 
French would be angry, and that if the war continued the Ameri¬ 
cans would be left at the mercy of the British. It was therefore 
proposed to censure the commissioners and to inform the French 
of the displeasure of Congress. Meanwhile Washington was told 
the news confidentially in the hope that it would not get out, 
especially to the discontented army. 

The idea of censure was soon squelched by the arrival of a ship 
on 23 March. It had been sent out by Lafayette with the news of 
the signing of the preliminary articles between France and Eng¬ 
land on 20 January. On 25 March this news got into the Phila¬ 
delphia newspapers, although no official word had been received. 
But this came too, and on 11 April Congress proclaimed the end 
of hostilities.^® 

Once the terms of peace were published in the papers, the joy of 
the public was great indeed! The public celebration anticipated in 
Philadelphia was such that a ‘'True Whig'’ pleaded with officials 
and the populace to restrain themselves during the course of the 
“illumination of the city." 

Public joy was soon tempered by concern over specific terms of 
the treaty. The item of debts owing British creditors stood first 
in the minds of many. In Philadelphia, “the property of the Whigs 
being in public funds," they could not realize cash on it, and they 
were afraid they would be ruined if they had to pay up immedi¬ 
ately.®^ In Virginia there was opposition among the more radical, 
or at least more debt-ridden, citizenry. “Some ill digested minds 
are daily belching out crude invectives and determinations to op¬ 
pose the collection of British debts," reported Edmund Randolph. 
The “moderates" deplored the article, but they declared they 
would abide by the treaty.®® Such reactions were scattered, how¬ 
ever, and it took time for the antagonisms engendered by the 
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treaty to become a serious political issue. Most people were de¬ 
lighted with independence and some were astounded by the size 
of the territory ceded to the United States.^® 

Meanwhile Congress continued to wrangle over finance, an 
argument given new fervor by “the memorial from the army.” 
Other public creditors had been growing ever more insistent that 
Congress do something for them. One member of Congress wrote 
that Congress are, and have been exceedingly embarrassed by 
the urgent, and reiterated demands made upon them by the public 
creditors, holding certificates, and liquidated accounts.” 

It was into this situation that General McDougall and his 
fellow officers walked early in January 1783, bearing the com¬ 
plaints of the army officers. Those who had rung loud changes on 
the need of congressional funds to fight the war and to pay the 
public creditors now bolstered the argument for ‘‘general funds’" 
by pleading the case of the army, and the danger of mutiny if 
Congress did not secure such funds. The delegation from the army 
was given an official hearing before Congress, but it also engaged 
in unofficial meetings with some of the nationalist politicians, in¬ 
cluding Robert Morris, Gouverneur Morris, Alexander Hamilton, 
and James Wilson. Such men saw in the clamors of the creditors, 
and the discontent of the officers, an opportunity to unite the two 
groups to secure national revenue, and even, perhaps, the kind of 
government they had been unable to get by either constitutional 
amendment or interpretation.'*^ 


As a result of the unofficial negotiations, the army committee 
was convinced that it should throw in its lot with Congress rather 
than turn to the states for a settlement of accounts—a step which 

were prepared to take.'*® A delegate was sent back 
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to the army officers at Newburgh, apparently with instructions to 
keep Washington in the dark/^ General McDougall was perfectly 
frank in reporting the situation to General Knox. He listed all the 
difficulties in the way of securing a settlement and then asked: 
“Under these apprehensions, as well as others of general concern 
to the Confederacy, what if it should be proposed to unite the in¬ 
fluence of Congress with that of the army and the public creditors 
to obtain permanent funds for the United States which will 
promise most ultimate security to the army?” Meanwhile 
Gouverneur Morris was predicting, prematurely but revealingly, 
that “much of convulsion will ensue” and that it “must terminate 
in giving to government that power, without which government is 
but a name.” No grant of funds would be made by the states, he 
said, unless the army united with the other public creditors to ob¬ 
tain it.'*® To General Knox he wrote that the only thing the army 
could do was to unite with creditors of every kind, both foreign 
and domestic, and urge the granting of permanent funds to 
Congress. “The army may now influence the legislatures and if 
you will permit me a metaphor from your own profession, after 
you have carried the post the public creditors will garrison it for 
you.” Another man, signing himself “Brutus,” wrote Knox that 
the army should prepare for the worst that could happen to it.*® 
Knox declared that if promises to the army were kept, the soldiers 
would return to their homes, “the lambs and bees of the com¬ 
munity,” but if they were disbanded before a settlement, they 
would be so stung by ingratitude as to “become the tigers and 
wolves.” 


Arthur Lee told Sam Adams that ‘^the terror of a mutinying 
army is played off with considerable efficacy.” James Madison 
« John Armsnong jr. to General Gates, Philadelphia, 29 April 1783, Burnett, 
civil war'wilHollow ^her the failure of the scheme, predicts that 

;K;a ^ vn' 7 E’ NcDougall’s letter of 19 Feb., 

35-6 n 3’ McDougall and Ogden to Knox, 8 Feb., ibid., VII, 

47 ^ ’‘'783. Sparks: Morris, I, 249. 

7 Feb. 1783, Knox Papers, MHS. 

>«■ ^^11’ j^l Knox Papers, MHS. “Brutus” appears to have been General 

kept Knox fully informed. See^ William Johnson: Sketches 
y Life and Correspondence of Nathanael Greene (a vols.. Charleston, 1822), 
■*■•*•5 394 ) n. j 

^ To General Lincoln, 3 March, Knox Papers, MHS 
“ 29 Jan. 1783, Burnett, VII, 27-8. 
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reportcci the gossip in more detail: the discontents and designs of 
the army were grt)wing more serious daily; it was whispered that 
they would not la\' down their arms until justice was done, and 
that a public declaration saying so woukl he made; it was said that 
Washington was losing his influence witli the army and that there 
was a plan to put some less scrupidous” guardian in his phiccd’* 
Despite such gossip, atul far more of it went on in Ifliiladelphia 
than in tlie ;irmy, the key figure in any plan, however vague, was 
Washington. Hamilton undertook to sound lum out hut he did so 
circuitcnisly. Wasliingfon’s reactions were not to he predicted in 
spite of his reiterated demands for a stronger central government. 
Hamilton said that the army could expect little help from Con- 
gie.ss; that if wouhl have to support itself if the war went on; 
and to continue to support itself to secure justice if peace were de¬ 
clared. Only Washington coukl keep a suffering army in hounds. 
He shoukl take tlirection of the army’s efforts to tihtain redress, 
and he should endeavor to ngain the (.'onlidence of the army with¬ 
out losing that <.f the people. Hamilton insinuated that W'ashing- 
ton was suspecteil of not being sufficiently inferesfetl in the welfare 
of the army. He concluded hy saying that the “great dt'suimilum 
. . . is the estahlishtnent of general funds, which alone can tlo 
justice to the creditors of rlie Hnitetl State.s. ... In this the in¬ 
fluence of the army, properly directeti, may coaiperatc.” “ 
Washington refuseti to accept the responsibility. He refu.sed to 
believe that the (.lisc<tntc»ir of the army was as serious u.s the 
politicians itj Congre.ss .said it was. He said flatly that he did not 
believe the army woidd exeectl “the htnimls of reason and nitjdcra- 
tiotj, notwithstanding the prevuilitjg .sentiment in the army is, 
that the prospect of compensation for past services will terminate 
with the war.” And finally he charged that the whole affair was 
a plot of politicians in Philadelphia, a charge that was .souml, for 
the army officers alone w«tuld not have planned, or even dreamed 
of carrying out .such a .scheme, nor luul that been their intention 
when they sent the delegati<tn of three to Owgress.*'^ 

*■*'!'<> fklmuml H.uitfitiph, Frb. i /Kp itiid, VH, cy H. 

17H.}, iriifk't Ift!.), IX, jin j, 

“To n.uiitltou, 4 .March r/Kj, tniiinga, .XXVI, H. 

MT.i Ju-irph Junrs. ti M.trch I 'Kj, .hi,!., XXVI, aij f.; m Hamilton, ti 
Miirch, ihitL, XX\ I, nit H. Otter the jilur foul f'aik’d, Hatnilton lirnictl ih«it he 
n.ul rvrr oitiirttipl.ttril fhr if.r *«(' tour, atffiough hr admittrti th.ir hr ronHidrred 
It would hr Wfi! to Iinitr thr army and thr crrditorft. To Washingtoit, ly March, 
d'orks (DhImc rd.), IX, 'UO. 
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Washington was either unaware how far the plans had gone 
among his officers at Newburgh, or else he chose to ignore them 
until anonymous petitions were circulated. These urged the offi¬ 
cers to refuse to fight if the war should continue and to refuse to 
lay down their arms if peace should be declared, unless their ac¬ 
counts were settled. Washington then took charge, and in a dra¬ 
matic speech to the officers he defeated the scheme, for without 
him and the officers who were sure to follow him, nothing could 
be done.®® 

The army discontent and the political schemes that led to the 
climax at Newburgh gave new urgency to the debates over fi¬ 
nancial policy in Congress. The army delegation had demanded 
an advance on back pay, some provision for the payment of the 
remainder due, and above all, some settlement of the promise of 
half pay for life to the officers, which had been made in the dark 
days of 1780. Most members of Congress agreed that the soldiers 
should have back pay, but there was bitter opposition to the half 
pay promise. The officers recognized this and were willing to ac¬ 
cept some other form of payment: that is, “commutation.” Al¬ 
though there was strong feeling against any payment at all on 
the part of some members, the discontent of the army was so 
alarming, or was made to appear so, that Congress finally agreed 
to ‘commute” the half pay for life to full pay for five years after 
the war.®® 

It was one thing to promise payment to the army, but quite 
another to get the funds. Robert Morris declared at the outset 
that he had no money to pay the army.®^ And if funds were to be 
raised to pay all the creditors, should they be raised by Congress 
independently of the states and paid directly to the creditors; or 
should the funds be raised by the states and paid over to Congress; 
or, most importantly, should the entire national debt be appor¬ 
tioned among the states? These were the basic issues of policy 
which underlay the debates in Congress in the spring of 1783. 

The nationalist group led by Hamilton, Madison, and James 
Wilson, and by Robert and Gouverneur Morris in the office of 

“The Newburgh proceedings are in the Journals, XXIV, 291-3x2. Wa.shing- 
ton s account of this affair is to be found in his letters to the President of Con¬ 
gress, 18 March, Writings, XXVI, 229-32, and to Joseph Jones, ibid., XXVI 
232-4. > > ) 

Journals, XXIV, 145-50, 207-9. 

®’' Madison: Notes of Debates, 7 Jan. [1783], ibid., XXV, 847. 
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superintendent of finance, insisted that the national debt must 
be funded and paid by Congress from its own revenues. They 
argued that the debt was a “cement” of the union and that with¬ 
out independent funds for Congress, the union would collapse. 
The anti-nationalist group led by Richard Henry Lee, John Rut- 
ledge, ami John Mercer, insisted that the debt must be divided 
among tltc states. 'I'hey agreed with the nationalist argument that 
the del)t was a “cement” of the union, but they objected to the 
kind of union that would result if Congress became independent 
of the states. 'Fliey went even further. They attacked speculation 
in the nari<mal debt, and demanded that distinctions be made be¬ 
tween tlu' original holders of the debt and the speculators in it.®» 
d'hey demanded that the soldiers be sent back to the states to be 
cared for. jolm Mercer of Virginia expre.ssed their views most 
clearly. I Ic was opposetl to commutation by Congress “as tending 
in common with the funding of other debts, to establish and per¬ 
petuate a monied interest in the United States; that this monied 
interest would gain the ascendance of the landed interest, would 
re.sorr to places of luxury ami splciulor, ami, by their example ;ind 
influence, become dangcrotis to our republican constitutions.” But 
even Mercer agreed that opinions in Congress were .so indecisive, 
ami its opinions so various, that .something mu.st be done that 
if wouhi even be better to “ncw-model the ConfederatitJii” than 
to do nothing at all.''*' 

Despite the bitterness of the opposition, and yet partly because 
even it agreeil that Congre.s8 must act, tfuwe in favor of national 
revenues could control the votes of seven 8tate.s during the spring 
of r/Hj, 'rhey won a victory in the commutation .scheme. 'Fhey 
continuetl to plan a new revenue program to be laid before the 
states, despite the defeat of the Impost of 1781. 'Fhe argument 
was endless, although the issues were clear. 'Fhe Articles of Con- 
federaritm pnH'itletl that expenses of the central government 
shoidd be distributed among the states according to the value of 
the latids in each state ami the Improvemcnt.s upon them. Yet 
salt taxes, poll raxes, direct land and hau.se taxes were all proposed 
and then abandoned for the obvious reason that Congres.s had 
no power to levy such faxes. 

I'ur px:un[)!r*'i <»f sirgumcnts see Madisons Notes of Debates, i«“ ao 
ibid., XXV, 

** Madivm; Notes of Delnites, ay Feb. ibid., XXV, tpft. 
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But sectional interests and state prejudices continued to clash 
over the method laid down by the Articles. As the North Carolina 
delegates put it, “the rule was good and plain,” but the application 
was difficult. If the individual states fixed the value of their land, 
the result would be unequal and unjust. Land in Virginia was 
rated one third higher for taxation purposes than in Pennsylvania, 
and yet it was believed that Pennsylvania land was one third 
more valuable than Virginia’s. If a group of commissioners could 
value all the land in all the states, justice might be had, but “it 
would be an even chance which would come first, the fixing the 
quotas or the day of judgment.” The “eastern” states wanted 
to base quotas on population as they had when the Articles of 
Confederation were written. But here the problem of slaves came 
up. The easterners said they would make an allowance for slaves, 
excluding those under sixteen years, but the southerners felt that 
if they agreed to this, the easterners would soon say that a slave 
was equal to a white man.®® The southerners won out for the 
moment and on 17 February Congress agreed on a plan for the 
valuation of land.®^ This was in keeping with the Confederation, 
and with the ideas of those opposed to an independent income 
for Congress, but their victory was only momentary. 

The advocates of an independent income for Congress would 
not give up. Early in March a committee dominated by the 
nationalists submitted a report to Congress which embodied most 
of their ideas but also some concessions. They proposed that Con¬ 
gress have the power to levy a five per cent impost on all foreign 
goods at the time and place of importation, and in addition, 
specific duties on salt, wines, rum, brandy, sugar, and tea; that 
the states raise a million and a half dollars a year for twenty-five 
years; that the states which had not ceded their western land 
should do so, and that others should revise the cessions already 
made. Congress should assume the debts the states had incurred 
in fighting the war. And once more they proposed an amendment 
to the Articles of Confederation making population, rather than 
basis for apportioning expense among the states. 
The nationalists agreed to limit the grant of an impost to 
“To tfo Governor of North Carolina, 24 March 1783, Burnett, VII, 97-0. 

York Delegates to the Governor of New York, 5 March 1783, 
Ibid., VII, 66, for the eastern” view. ’ 
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twenty-five years and to apply it only to the interest and principal 
of the debt. 'I'hey also agrceil that the collectors of revenue should 
be appointed by the states, but they must alsci be acceptable to 
and removable by Congress. The revenues would be credited to 
the states in which they were collected, and would be adjusted 
from time to time according to the quotas allotted to the states, 
b'inally, all the states must agree to all the.se measures before they 
coukl go into efiect, but once agreed to, they would compri.se an 
irrevocable compact.''” 

This reptsrt was debated, amended, and re-amended week after 
week until iH April when it was at last adopted. It was far more 
than an impost; it was a grab-bag of all .sorts of ideas put together 
for the purpose of getting ratification one way or another. The 
impost and specific tluties were included. 'Fhe amendment to the 
Articles changing the basis of allotment of expenses from real 
property to populati<»n had been refined to take the form of the 
so-callcti three fifths compromise. It declared that the states 
shouUi supply the common treasury in “proportion to fhe whole 
number of wliifc and other free citizens anti inhabitants, of every 
age, sex, ami condifitm, inclutling tho.se bound fti scrvitiule for a 
term of years, and three fifths of all other per.sons not compre- 
heruled in fhe foregoing tlescripfion, except Indians not paying 
taxes, iti each state, ..." "" 'I'lie “tlethictiun of said Matli.stm, 
“was a cotnpntmise between tlie witle opinioiw anti demamis of 
the southern ami other states.’’"* Dropped from the scheme was 
the article provitling for the assumptitm of the war debts of the 
stares, t(» the tlismay of, among others, 'Fhomas Jefferson, who 
declared that “the conversion t»f state into fetleral tlcbts was one 
palatable ingretlient at least in the pill we were to swallow.’’ *“• 

On the final vote only Alexamler Hamilton stotnl .solitlly in op- 
posiritm, for once unitetl w'ith the two tlelegates from Rhotle Is- 
land. Matlison saitl that Hamilton had a scheme which “he sup¬ 
posed mt»re perfect,’’ He was opposctl to the limitation of the 
impost t<» twenty five years, for he helievetl fhe debt would not 
be paul in that time; he objected because the scheme tlid not de.sig 
nate all the funds from which interest was to he paitl; he di<l not 
March r/Hj, XXIV, r;o .j,. 
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like the appointment of collectors by the states for those states 
with “little interest in the funds, by having a small share of the 
public debt due to their own citizens” would appoint men little 
likely to collect the revenue. Despite such objections, he urged 
New York to adopt the plan, for he said that the share of the 
public debt due to her citizens was probably far greater than the 
states share of that debt. There were also superior motives: 
“the obligations of national faith, honor, and reputation. . . .”«« 

Stephen Higginson described the scheme as an “artful plan of 
finance, in which are combined a heterogeneous mixture of im¬ 
perceptible and visible, constitutional and unconstitutional taxes 
... no part of it is to be binding unless the whole is adopted by 
all the states. This connection and dependence of one part on 
another is designed to produce the adoption of the whole. The 
cessions are to serve as sweeteners to those who oppose the impost; 
the impost is intended to make the quotas more palatable to some 
states. . . . But he did not think the scheme would work, and 
it did not, as the following years were to show.” It did not, be¬ 
cause many believed with Jonathan Arnold of Rhode Island that 
the plan of revenue for Confess was a scheme to undo the Revo¬ 
lution. He had hoped, he said, that the end of the war would end 
the “formidable plea of necessity” but that “ideas of the necessity 
of forming a general system of finance (which will throw a share 
of the power and strength of government, now held by the states, 
into the hands of Congress) seems in the minds of some to prevail 
over every other consideration. . . ,” 


Beyond the political desires of the nationalists and the pleas 
of the public creditors, the overpowering fact that drove Congress 
to adopt the new measures was the presence before it of the dele¬ 
gation from the army and the threat of an army-creditor combina¬ 
tion that might result in no one knew what horrors. Congress had 
to get money from the states by persuasion or by force, and the 
majority preferred persuasion. 


On the same day that Congress agreed to commutation of the 
half pay promise, Washington’s report of his suppression of the 

''Madison to Jefferson, 22 April 1783, Burnett, VII, 145-6; Hamilton to 
Governor Clinton, 14 May 1783, Works (Lodge ed.), IX, 340-1. 

Stephen Higgmson to Theophilus Parsons, sr., April 1783, Burnett VII 
123-4, and to Samuel Adams, 22 May, ibid., VII, 171-2. 

"To the Governor of Rhode Island, 28 March, ibid., VII, iio-i. 
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threatened revolt at Newburgh got to Congress. He had done his 
part. He pointed out that it now remained for Congress to estab¬ 
lish funds and actually pay the army.” This was precisely the 
problem, as one tlelegafion reported. 'I'he pa.ssage of yet another 
resolution was i\o solution for “promises; even those which are 
most spacious, are iound to be very light food.” Along with his 
letter, Washington sent the resolutions passed by the officers after 
his magnificent denunciation of the anonymous plotters at New¬ 
burgh. 'I'he officers expressetl the hope that Congress would not 
disband the army “until their accounts are liciuidated, the bal¬ 
ances accurately ascertainetl, and adequate funds establishetl for 
payment. . . .” 

'I his and the fither papers were handed over to a committee 
which at once fouml itself so “embarras-sed” that it wrote two 
private letters to Washington asking him wiuif to do. Theodorick 
Bland saitl that it would he ruinous to keep the array in the field 
until all the accounts were settled and fumls established for their 
payment. 'I'he result would be “clamors among the citizens” that 
would probably prevent Congress from carrying out its financial 
measures. What would Washington think of a declaration by Con¬ 
gress that it intended to do justice to the army and stating the 
means if intended to use? The general peace, announced in the 
newspapers that very day, made it imperative that something he 
done. Bland en<lorseti resolutions promising that Congress would 
tio all if cotdd to settle accounts, ami promising not to disband 
flic army until after the variotis lines hud been marched to their 
respective states and their accounts .settled there.” 

Hamilton as usual went directly to the point. C'ongrcs.s could 
settle the accounts hut it e«)ukl not establish the fund.s. “They 
have no right by the C'onfetleration to demami fumls, they can 
only recommend; ami to determine that the army shall l)e con. 
tinued in .service 'till the states grant them would be to defcrniinc 
that the whole present army, shall be a standing army during 
peace unle.ss the states comply with the re(}uisitions for fumls.” 
This wotdil alarm tlu* .states, increase oppo.sition to f'umiing, in- 
**‘10 the IVnidem ef Coiigtv.H, (K March, U’rit'tngx, XXV'I, -iitt .jl. 
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crease the debt even more, and furthermore, it was said “that 
there is danger in keeping the army together, in a state of in¬ 
activity. . . It had been suggested that the several lines return 
to their states where they might further the adoption of funds. 
Thus ran comment in Congress, according to Hamilton in his 
letter as a representative of the committee.^® 

But with this he sent another letter written “as a citizen zealous 
for the true happiness of this country—as a soldier who feels what 
is due to an army which has suffered every thing and done much 
for the safety of America.” He stated flatly that the army’s dis¬ 
trust of Congress was justified, that some men still wanted to use 
force, that he himself would be inclined to use it if he thought it 
would get results. The army must submit to its hard fate if the 
country is ungrateful. “Republican jealousy has in it a principle 
of hostility to an army whatever be their merits, whatever be 
their claims to the gratitude of the community. It acknowledges 
their services with unwillingness and rewards them with reluc¬ 
tance.” If the army seeks redress by force of arms they will be 
ruined. It would moulder of its own weight for want of means 
of keeping together. The soldiers would desert their officers. 
“There would be no chance of success without having recourse to 
means that would reverse our revolution.” Such observations are 
made to show why: “I cannot myself enter into the views of 
coercion which some gentlemen entertain, for I confess could 
force avail, I should almost wish to see it employed. I have an 
indifferent opinion of the honesty of this country, and ill-fore¬ 
bodings as to its future system.” 

The committee asked for advice, which it got with fervor, in¬ 
dignation, and all the force which Washington could command 
when thoroughly aroused, and he wrote after he had consulted 
officers in whom he had confidence. He explained that the idea 
of keeping the army together until accounts were settled and 
funds established was expressed at a time when peace seemed 
distant. Now with peace near, the army had no such intention. 
They did not suppose “they could operate on the fears of the 
civil power or of the people at large. . . .” But, said Washington, 
certain things should be done. First of all, it was “an indispensable 

”To Washington, 25 March 1783, ibid., VII, 103. 

To Washington, 25 March, ibid., VII, 104. 
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measure” that all accounts he settled before the army was dis¬ 
banded. It was equally e.sscnfial that this he done hefoix' the lines 
went hack to their states. I'.ven more important was the necessity 
of three months’ pay after the accounts were settled and before the 
army was disbanded. Without such funds many would he unable 
to leave camp and the worst might he expected. 'I'he soldiers 
were in debt and if they were dismi.s.sed like a*‘Sett of Beggars” 
they would he in despair. A small amount wouki satisfy them and 
their creditors.”’ 

To Hamilton, Washington was far more explicit. The picture 
in Hamilton’s letters he viewed “with astonishment and horror 
. . . the idea ot retlrcss by force, is too chimerical to have had 
a place in the imagination of any serious mind in this army; hut 
there is no telling what unliappy disturbances might result from 
distre.ss, ami distrust of justice.” Both Washington and many of 
the officers were suspicious of the “politicians.” .Some of the lead¬ 
ing officers were convincctl that tiic army was being useil “as 
mere puppets to establish contiucnfal funds. . . ,” Bobert Morris 
was suspected of being at tlie bottfun of it. If such a suspicion 
became general in the army, it wouki oppose the whole scheme. 
The army, Washington warneil, “is a tiangerous instrument to 
play with.” Its just claims slu.uki he settled and it should be dis¬ 
banded without delay.™ 

Whushington was truly alarmed at what might happen if the 
scheming continued hefwecn the group in Ckmgrcss and his dis- 
contcntctl cifhcens, lie wais particularly .suspicious of (kiuverneur 
Morris whom he had fdanunl for the Nk’wburgh uffair, although 
he .seems not to have suspected Hamilton and (Jencral Henry 
Knox, whc» were also inyolvetl. Like Knox, Hamilton disclaimed 
responsibility with an air of wide-eyed innocence. I lamilton was 
anxioms to allay Washington’s tloubts and went at length into 
the politics of C ongress. I le defenikal Robert Morris against all 
charges. He insisfetl that it was the same old l.ee-Deane faetionuk 
i.sm at work and that Morris was hated because tie hacl been on 
Deane’.s side. Then with entire truth he declared that "there arc 
two classes of men sir in Congress of very different view.s one 
attachetl to state the other to eontinenral politics, 'Bhe last have 

”T(> Hlami, 4 April tySj, //V/Www, X.WL aH« m. 
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been strenuous advocates for funding the public delut upon solid 
securities, the former have given every ijpposifion in rlicir power 
and have only been dragged into tlie measures wfiich arc now 
near being adopted by the clamours (jf the arniy arul <trher public 
creditors.” He summed up by assuring Washingron that the men 
he suspected were “in general the most sensible the most liberal, 
the most independent and the most respectable characters in our 
body, as well as the most unequivocal frietuls to the army. In a 
word they are the men who think continentally.” ” 

In this situation, already teeming with possible dangers, the 
news of peace could no longer be kept quiet. On 11 April (.’ongress 
proclaimed an end to hostilities.” Congress .sent the proclaitiation 
to Washington, but they told him nothing furtfier aintut liemoltili. 
zation. Meanwhile, General Knox reported to Washitigton that 
the noncommissioned officers of the Connecticut line were uneasy 
because of the inequality of the prtjposed settlement: if the (dlicers 
got five years’ pay, the .soldier.s wanteri it ftio. Knox s.iid that this 
was a new claim and that others might spring up. 'I'he sooner the 
“war men,” the men enlisted for the dtiration, were disehargetl, 
the better. The excuse could be given that matjy tJien wanted to 
hurry back to their farms in the spring. On the same vi.ty (ieneral 
Huntington expressed alarm at the temper of the “war jnen" and 
hoped for their discharge, luir to the south, (h-itera! (I'reene re. 
ported that the news of dLscontent among the tiorthern troops 
was spreading “and threatens a convulsion.” What, he asked 
Washington, is the temper of the northern artnv, and what cati 
be done? ” 


Washington, in turn, asked Congress what to tl«i: the noncom¬ 
missioned officers were making “new anti unusual deitjatuis of 
compensation for their services." I'he .sttklters enlistetl t'or the 
duration of the war would instantly tlcmaml their »ii'ieh;irges, 
bhould the proclamation be issued in public ortlers, atid if .so, 
what should be done about discharges? **** 

At first Congre.ss decided that men cniisfrti fir the durafittn t»f 
the war could not be discharged until ratification of the definitive 
treaty of peace, but that Wa.shington might grant furloughs or 
”[9 April] Burnett, VII, 
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discharges as he saw Meanwhile, the common soldiers them¬ 
selves were making it perfectly plain that all they wanted was to 
go home, whatever Congress, their officers, or Washington might 
think. 

By the end of April, Washington reported that the soldiers 
were rioting and insulting their officers and demanding final dis¬ 
charges. “I believe,” he wrote Hamilton, “it is not in the power 
of Congress or their officers, to hold them much, if any, longer; 
for we are obliged at this moment to increase our guards to prevent 
rioting, and the insults which the officers meet with in attempting 
to hold them to their duty. The proportion of these men amount 
to seven-elevenths of this army. . . Washington was convinced 
that all men should be discharged who were not to be kept on a 
peacetime establishment. Otherwise the problem would get worse, 
not better. He had just been handed a petition from the non¬ 
commissioned officers of the Connecticut line, but had turned it 
back because it did not come “through the channel of their offi¬ 
cers.” He expected more such attempts and he mentioned it to 
“show the necessity, the absolute necessity of discharging the wars 
men as soon as possible.” 

By May it was reported that “the soldiers are loud and insolent, 
the officers broken, dissatisfied and desponding. The states ob¬ 
durate and forgetful and Congress weak as water and impotent 
as old age.” The officers were desperate, for their accounts were 
still unsettled and they had been given no promise of pay. At 
last Congress acted. Robert Morris was instructed to give the 
soldiers three months’ pay. Then on 26 May it instructed Wash¬ 
ington to grant furloughs to those enlisted for the duration of the 
war.®^ Much bitterness still remained. One officer wrote that “the 
dissolution of our army was unexpected, as it was sudden, and 
I can assure you had you been a spectator of the scene, your heart 
would have bled for the poor fellows who were in so disgraceful a 
manner turned off. But as the step tends to economy, however 
villainous in itself; it will be generally approved and must be 
submitted to.” There were threats of mutiny. Officers sent a 
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bitter address to Washington, but he defended Congress as having 
done all that it could do.*® His officers demanded that he keep the 
soldiers in camp until all their accounts had been settled, but he 
refused, and on 13 June 1783 most of the common soldiers, and 
many of the officers started for home without formality or fare¬ 
well. Thus the army disappeared as a force to be reckoned with 
in politics and war.*^ 

The nationalist failure to keep the army in being was part of 
their failure to establish a peacetime military establishment. 
James Madison, Hamilton, James Wilson, Samuel Osgood, ami 
Oliver Ellsworth were appointed a committee to tleal with such 
matters. Stephen Higginson reported that “there arc those also 
among us who wish to keep up a large force, to have large garri- 
sons, to increase the navy, to have a large diplomatic corps, to 
give large salaries to all our servants, 'riicir professed view is to 
strengthen the hands of government, to make us respectable in 
Europe, and I believe, they might adtl to divide among them¬ 
selves and their friends, every place of honor ami of profit. Ilut 
it is easy to see where all this will lead us, and Congre.ss I think is 
not yet prepared for such systems.” 

Higginson was an accurate reporter of congressional vicw.s. 'I'lie 
committee submitted recommendations in June and they were 
ignored. The same committee turned over the same report in 
October. The report was a long argument that it was consfitu 
tional for Congress to maintain a standing army ratlier than for 
the states to do so, and it provided elaborate outlines for such a 
national army.*® Meanwhile Congress made temporary provision 
to garrison the frontiers. The nationalists insisted that this was 
constitutional; that too great burdens wouUl be placcil on in¬ 
dividual states if they had to provide for their own protection; 
that jealousies might be excited among states. But with the war 
over, and with nationalist leaders returning to their sfate.s one 
by one, there was little that could be done. 

Madison was soon to complete the three years in Congress 
allowed by the Confederation and could not return until fliree 
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more years had passed. Hamilton went to New York to practice 
law. Gouverneur Morris resigned as assistant superintendent of 
finance. Robert Morris finally resigned in 1784. Robert R. Liv¬ 
ingston quit as secretary of foreign affairs and resumed the office 
of chancellor of New York. Thus, once more the wheel turned so 
that by 1785 Congress was back in the hands of the Lee-Adams 
junto, with Richard Henry Lee himself as president. His brother 
Arthur Lee was one of the three men who took over control of 
financial affairs from Robert Morris. 

Congress itself collapsed for a time at the end of the war. Its 
collapse was symbolized, even made ludicrous, by the revolt of 
some Pennsylvania troops who surrounded the halls of Congress 
in June and scared its members half out of their wits. After spend¬ 
ing the day cooped up, they at last emerged in the middle of the 
afternoon with as much dignity as they could muster. Thereafter 
they left Philadelphia, going first to Princeton, then to Annapolis, 
and finally in 1785 to New York, which remained the capital 
until after the end of the Confederation. 

The collapse was natural enough at the end of a long, exhausting 
war and an equally long and exhausting political struggle. The 
nationalists who ruled Congress from 1781 to 1783 had not 
achieved their ends. Their constitutional theories, their proposed 
amendments, and even the desperate hope of actual military re¬ 
volt had all been shattered by the winning of independence itself, 
without the adoption of any of the measures which they had in¬ 
sisted were indispensable for the winning of it. In a way, they had 
discredited Congress among the people by their insistence on 
gathering power to it. The people, so far as they had fought for 
independence, had not fought for the independence of a vague 
entity known as the United States, but for the independence of 
their own particular states. Nevertheless, they had created a new 
entity, for war had produced interests which transcended state 
boundaries, interests which demanded the creation of a central 
government superior to the state governments and with the power 
to act upon individuals everywhere, whatever their political al¬ 
legiances. 

Thus a large part of the history of the years after the Revolution 
is a history of continuous struggle between two groups: between, 
those who wanted to retain the political essence of the Revolution, 
the federal government; and those who wanted to create a national 
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government over the American states. This political struggle 
takes place against a complex background. There was a post-war 
depression; there were discontented groups of wealthy creditors 
on one hand, and of debtor farmers on the other; there were trade 
difficulties. Politically, there was the possibility of majority rule 
within state boundaries and its implications for various minority 
groups in American society. 
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PART TWO 

The Fruits of Independence 


I F WK look ;if tlie new nation only through the eyes of angry poli¬ 
ticians and sokliers at the end of the war, we get a distorted 
concept of the spirit of the times. Yet the history of the perioil is 
too often written in terms of the shrill cries of politicians who wi-re 
seldom easy when in office and who prophesietl iloom when their 
opponents won elections. But if we turn from such stnirccs we see a 
spirit of exuberant optimism everywhere, u belief in the great 
destiny of the new nation, a conviction that Americans could do 
anything they wantetl to, untramnxeled by the tra<lifionsof the ohi 
world, d’he fact that dominated their thinking wa.s that they were 
no longer colonists, that they coukl <.io as they pleaseil without 
outside interference. For nearly three centuries the wc.stern world 
had been in bondage to Europe. Now one portion was free, and 
within a few decades the vast tlominions of Spain ami I’ortugal 
wouki also be free. Although many .‘\mcricans luul tloubfcd that 
the Revolution would succeed, and many others had hoped that 
it would not, most Americans were delighted and proud at the end 
of the war. Many Englishmen were embittered and sure that the 
new nation could not last, or that if if tlid, it woidd la* a menace 
to the political institutions of Europe. But many Europeans, in 
eluding Englishmen, looked upon the new nation ami it.s political 
principles as the hope of the workl. 

The conflict of opinion as to the nature <»f this experiment, and 
its promise of good and bad, produced many botiks and pamphlets 
in Europe. 'Fhesc were rcatl ami praised, or comletnned, according 
to their character or according to the preconceptions of the re:u} 
ers. From time to time such writings were usctl in .American 
political debates to prove one argument or another. However, the 
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citizens of the new nation were entirely capable of writing their 
own story, of pointing to their own promise, and of describing the 
golden destiny that was to be theirs. Whatever their religious or 
political beliefs, however they might differ as to the nature of the 
problems of the new nation and the means of their solution, they 
could all agree that power and greatness and the betterment of 
man’s lot were to be the results of the American Revolution. 

Their faith was expressed in many ways: in letters, in poems, in 
histories, in newspaper essays. Some of these outpourings were 
crass and boastful, others were defensive: evidence of a half felt 
inferiority. But beyond all this was the fact fluit .'Imericans luul 
done what no other colonists had ever tlone they luul fought for 
and won their independence from the greatest empire the vvorkl 
had yet seen. They were now free, and that frceilom found expres¬ 
sion in many forms. Americans wrote histories of the war ;uul of 
the individual states. They wrote geographies, gramnuirs, :uid 
spelling books. They fought furiously in state politics for and 
against the democratization of political and social life. 'I’hey or¬ 
ganized societies for economic and social betterment. They dug 
canals, built bridges, and planned new roads to encourage the flow 
of goods and the making of profits. 

Yet despite their concern with domestic affairs and their de¬ 
light in independence, Americans had to face the fact that they 
were still a part of the world at large; that because of economic 
and political necessities they must live in a worUl dorninatetl by 
empires. Hence some of the ablest men in the new nation John 
Jay, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson'- walked on the world 
stage and achieved a measure of success, partly because of their 
own abilities, and partly because of international rivalries over 
which they had no control, but which they used to the atlvantugc 
of the nation they had helped to found. 

In their multitudinous activities, Americans usually combined 
idealism and enthusiasm with common sense. But sometimes their 
optimism led them into schemes so grandiose that they arc rescueil 
from the ludicrous only because they are such supreme evidence of 
the sublime faith of Americans in their destiny. It i.s important, 
therefore, to give some account of the American .spirit a.s cxprcs.setl 
m books and sermons and newspapers, of the day to day problems 
of government, of the movement of people, of their effort to im¬ 
prove their own lot and that of the less fortunate members of s<i- 
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ciety, and of the role they had to play in the world at large. The 
history of these things is the history of the lives they led from tlay 
to day, whereas the history of their politics is one of crises in 
which politicians seldom predicted anything but catastrophe. 'I'he 
American people, unlike their political leaders, had a spirited 
faith in the future, a faith that, far more than the rhetoric of the 
politicians, gives us some conception of the fruits of imlcpendence. 




4 

The Spirit of the New Nation 


T he spirit and faith of the new nation were expressed vari 
ously, but no expression was more obvious and popular than 
that to be found in Fourth of July celebrations. In 17H,} a Charles¬ 
ton paper reported: “Yesterday, the 4th of Jvdy, afforded a spec 
tacle equally awful and grand. The inhabitants of the whole 
continent of America, eagerly devoted in commemt>rating the 
anniversary of the greatest revolution that ever took place the 
expulsion of tyranny and slavery, and the introduction of frccilom, 
happiness, and independency, throughout the greatest continent 
in the world.” ^ Four years later, after a celebration tif the eleventh 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, a Boston paper 
declared that the Revolution “has not only given the blessing of 
freedom to this western world; but has enlightened nearly all 
Europe, with respect to the natural rights of mankind." ® 

The news of Yorktown in 1781 had barely reached New Eng¬ 
land before doughty Timothy Dwight preached a sermon in whiclx 
he summed up the experience of the past, the problems of the 
present, and the hopes for the future. His text was from Isaiah; 
“to the islands he will repay recompense. . . I'hc I.ttrd had 
humbled Britain for her cruelties in India and America, atid 
Yorktown was the crowning victory. But the Americans had 
sins too: dissipation of thought, prostitution of reason, contempt 
for religion, disdain of virtue, deliberation in vice, :ind universal 
levity and corruption of soul. Skeptici.sm was growing every¬ 
where. But there is progress in knowledge. I'hc present cen¬ 
tury is the most enlightened of any. The growth <jf knowledge 

^ South Carolina Gazette, and General Advertiser, 5 July I’jUjj. 

’^Massachusetts Centmel^ 14 July 1787* 
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has shown the ridiculousness of “popish ceremoniar’ and the folly 
of prescribing creeds. Even war may be ended^ and kings walk in 
the way of science. As a result of “this convulsion,” the American 
Revolution, “the world hath seen for the first time an extensive 
empire founded on the only just basis, the free and general choice 
of the inhabitants.” In America the rights of human nature are 
unfolded. The church is free from control. Here society is friendly 
to genius. The “convulsion” has awakened a disposition to free¬ 
dom of inquiry and to independence of decision. We may there¬ 
fore hope for great advances in political and natural science and a 
most noble progress in theology. We may soon have arts hitherto 
without name and sciences besides electricity “deriving their birth 
from American genius,” To this disposition we may soon owe 
new, improving, and enrapturing ideas of human nature and duty. 
“May we not in a word expect from this disposition a depth of 
research, a candor of debate, and a friendliness to truth, which 
shall exhibit a contrast to former prejudices, begin a new era in 
the progress of science, and attemper the mind to the easiest 
reception of the grace of gospel.” ^ 

Dwight’s prophecies were echoed by many another, particularly 
in the rapidly growing number of newspapers. One writer said that 
the United States was “like the sun rising with brilliant radiance 
from the eastern ocean ... in the infancy of their power, emerg¬ 
ing from the tumultuous sea of warfare, and shining in the culti¬ 
vation of arts and sciences. Genius is now fostered by the chari¬ 
table hand of public munificence; and the man of invention reaps 
the benefit of his ingenuity. The states in general vie with each 
other in the encouragement and patronage of learning, and the 
polite arts.” ^ Still another writer declared that it was difficult to 
conceive of the greatness or importance of North America within 
a century or two. “Agriculture, the basis of a nation’s greatness” 
will probably “be raised to its pinnacle of perfection and its at¬ 
tendant, commerce, will so agreeably and usefully employ man¬ 
kind, that wars will be forgotten, nations by a free intercourse 
with this vast and fertile continent, will again become brothers, 
and no longer treat each other as savages and monsters. The iron 
generations will verge to decay. . . .” To the west lies land of 
® A Sermon Freached at Northampton on the Twenty-Eighth of November lySi 
Occasioned by the Capture of the British Army Under the Command of Earl Corn¬ 
wallis (Hartford;, n.d.). 

Massachusetts Centinel^ 27 March 1784. 
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“inexpressible beauty and fertility.” There the trees are greater, 
there the rivers and streams fall into that “grand repository of a 
thousand streams the far famed Mississippi . . . this prince of 
rivers, in comparison of whom the Nile is but a rivulet, and the 
Danube a mere ditch. ...” * 

America’s vastness was a continuous source of pride and 
wonder. Everything is on a larger plan than on the “eastern” 
continent. The mountains are a third larger and higher, the 
rivers and lakes are larger, and the five Great Lakes are like so 
many Baltics and Mediterraneans. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the sentiments of the mind bear some relation to the objects 
around it. Philosophers and poets declare that the natural course 
of improvement will lead to universal civilization and social hap¬ 
piness and that the millennium may actually commence in the 
territories of the United States. Here everything, like its moun¬ 
tains and rivers, is on a more liberal plan. “-A,nd this seems to be 
the reason why this country is reserved to be the last ami greatest 
theater for the improvement of mankind, that tile proilucfions of 
nature, and the expansion of the human mind, should unite in 
completing the perfection of civil government and the happiness 
of society.” The greatness of genius and the liberality of senti¬ 
ment in America are such as no nation has ever equaled. “Many 
of the useful arts of life, as well as various branches of philosophy, 
such as electricity, mechanicks and astronomy, have receivetl 
more improvements from our countrymen than they have from 
all Europe during the present century.” ® 

Not only was America already the center of learning in the eyes 
of some of its citizens, it was to be a refuge for the oppressed of the 
world. The independency of the United States was in no one in¬ 
stance a greater blessing to the world “than in its being the asylum 
whither the indigent and oppressed, whom the lawless hand of 
European despotism would crush to the earth, can find succour 
and protection, and join common fellowship in a country, 

Where happy millions their own fields possess. 

No tyrant awes them, and no lords oppress.” ^ 

By 1786 the boasts and prophecies were bolstered by assertions 
of achievements. Franklin’s philosophy was declaretl to have the 

‘Ibid., II Dec. 1784. 

^Massachusetts Centinel, 25 Feb. 1786. 

’ Pennsylvania Gazette, 5 Oct. 1785. 
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unrivaled admiration of every country in Fairopc. The “mtiral 
scrutinies” of Jonathan Edwards had the applause of most 
Protestant countries, even of those opposed to his opinions. “'I'hc 
quadrant, injuriously called Hadley’s, was the invention ot Mr. 
Godfrey of Philadelphia; mercurial inoculation was the discovery 
of the late Dr. Muirson. . . .” 'rrumbull’s M'Fin^nl was ranked 
along with Hudibras by the English reviewers. The painters 
Copley and West found little competition, even in Europe. 'I'he 
memorials of Congress were classed in Europe along with the 
best of their kind ever published, b'-uropean praise of our military 
and political characters renders “our own applauses totally un- 
necessary to their glory. Of no otlier nation can so lK)norable 
things be mentioned, at so early a period ol their existence.” " 
The following year “An bissay on American (Jenius” declarctl 
that the time had come to explode the b'.uropean creed that “we 
are infantile in our accjuisitions and savage in our manners; l>e 
cause we are inhabitants of a New World, lately occupied by a 
race of savages.” d'he writer then proceeded to review the tichieve 
ments of living Americtms. I Ic pointed to Ramsay’s history of the 
Revolution in South Carolinti tis tin example and urged further 
writing on the military history of the Revolution. 'I'he writer’s 
main concern, however, was with the fine arts. Americans have a 
strong talent for painting. Benjamin West of Phihnlelphia is one 
of “the first historical painters of the age.” John Singleton Copley 
of Boston, “in the same walk of genius, is not spoken of us sccontl 
to any of the profession.” John 'rrund)ull of Connecticut, though a 
younger man, has “exhibited the happiest dispositions. . . 

Yet the writer of the essay was forced to admit that “the age <tf 
ultimate refinement in America is yet to arrive.” Most of the 
painters he had named could not have atftuned their fame tmd 
wealth if they had remained in Americsi. I’oo much money was 
spent on vulgar amusement and some ptiins sliould be ftikcn to 
“lead the taste of the nation to .substitute, instead of the vtdgar 
enjoyments of cock-fighting, gambling, and tavern fuuinting, 
pleasures of a more refined and innocent nature.” He was con 
vinced, however, that there w.as much less gaming, tlissipation, 
and tavern haunting than before the war and that rite future 
progress of wealth and popuhitutn would be a source of improve 
ment in “music, architecture, gardening, sculpture, ami otiter 
*Ibid., i~i May lyHfi. 
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elegant arts.” As an example he pointed to the progress of poetry 
despite “many disadvantages, and notwithstanding some un¬ 
gracious insinuations to the contrary. . . .” I’crhaps the poets 
living in Connecticut were equal to any then writing. At least the 
question might be appealed to the “bar of critical taste.” Joel 
Barlow’s Vision of Columbus was in press, and when published it 
would give the “reader of discernment an exalted idea of .-Vnierican 
genius and refinement.” ® 

Such boastfulness was the result of a pride that was not without 
solid foundation, a foundation that was laid by American writ¬ 
ers, who, with great effort and little profit, sought to tell the story 
of the movement of which they had been a part and to give char¬ 
acter to the new nation which they had helped create. Americans 
could turn to the newspapers and there read atlvertisements such 
as that of Benjamin Guild, who offered for sale at his Boston Btjok 
Store an assortment of books “among which are the following 
American productions. Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences . . . Belknap’s History of New Hampshire, 
Smith’s History of New Jersey, Ramsay’s Revolution of South 
Carolina, History of Connecticut, Ledyard’s Voyage rouiul the 
World, Adams’ Defence of the American Constitutions, Chaun- 
cey’s Universal Salvation, and other works, Barlow’s Vision of 
Columbus, Humphrey’s Poems.” 

The list was heavily weighted with hi.story, for the belief that 
the American Revolution was of world-witlc significance drove 
men to write its history even as it was beginning. Rducatctl men 
of the eighteenth century were steeped in history and they were 
keenly aware of the rise and fall of nations and empires. 'I'hey be 
lieved that the British Empire was in the last stages of decatlence. 
Americans of the revolutionary generation had before them an ex¬ 
ample of a modern American history: Thomas Hutchinson’s 
History of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 'Fhe first volume was 
published in 1764; the second in 1767 from a soiled manuscript 
picked up in the streets of Boston after its owner’s house was 
destroyed by a revolutionary mob; but Hutchin.son, was a leader 
of the aristocratic forces in the Bay Colony and he had Hal to 
England at the outbreak of the war. There he died in 1780 anti the 

• The New Haven Gazette and the Connecticut Magazine^ i Feb. 1787, 
^'‘Massachusetts Centinel, 1% Aug. 1787. 
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third volume of his work was not published until long afterwards. 
It is good history, but the people of his day woukl not re:id it be¬ 
cause his politics had been of the wrong kind. 

The Reverend Jeremy Belknap was more fortunate. Like 
Hutchinson he was born in Boston, but his father was a leather 
dresser and furrier rather than a wealthy merchant. Belknap went 
to Harvard, and then taught school and studied for the ministry. 
In 1766 he became the pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Dover, New Hampshire. In time he became a strong supporter of 
the movement for independence, although he ditl not subscribe 
to the democratic ideas that were .so much a part of it. Shortly 
after he went to New Hampshire he began work on a history 
of the colony- He stayed in New Hampshire until 17H6. 'I'he 
next year he went to Boston as pastor of the h'ederal .Street 
Church and remained there until his death in 179H. All his life 
he had an intense interest in history and i>olitic.s. I le helped fouiul 
the Ma.ssachusetts Historical Society. He corresponded with in 
fluential politicians and his letters are a remarkable sourc-e for 
conservative political thinking. In tyHj the first volume of his 
history of New Hampshire was announced as rcaily for the press 
and people were asked to subscribe for if. An atlverti.sement in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette declared “the vast importance of this rising 
empire renders the history of each parr of it extremely interest¬ 
ing.” “ 'Fhe first volume appeared the next year but the .second 
and third did not appear until the tyyo’s. 

State histories .such as Hutchin.son’s and Belknap’s had been 
inspired by colonial experience and fhe example of histories writ¬ 
ten in luirope in the eighteenth ceittury, and canmg be at • 
tributed to the influence of fhe Revolution although each of the 
authors played roles in the movement. 

The first Americans to write histories of the Rcvtdution itself 
were Dr. David Ramsay of South Carolina, and the Reverend 
William Gordon of Massachuseft.s. Ramsay was born in BennsyL 
vania in 1749 anti graduateti from the College of New Jersey irj 
1765. He tutored and stvidictl medicine and got a metlical degree 
from the College of Philadelphia in 177a. He practiceti in Mary¬ 
land for a year and then moved to .South C’arolinst in 177,? where 
he became a leading figure in its politictd life. His marriages were 

“3 Sept. 1783. 
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many and politically important: in turn he married a Charleston 
merchant’s daughter, a daughter of his old college president, John 
Witherspoon, and a daughter of the great Charleston merchant, 
Henry Laurens. He was a friend of Dr. Benjamin Rush and other 
leading figures of the day. His medical practice was successful, 
but his time was spent mostly in politics. He representcil Charles¬ 
ton in the South Carolina legislature from 1776 onwartl. 1 le was a 
member of the Confederation Congress from 178-; to 1785, of the 
South Carolina house of representatives from 1784 to 1700, and 
from 1790 until he retired from politics in 1796 he was presitlent 
of the South Carolina senate. He was unsuccessful only in business 
and in the writing of history. His speculations led him into bank¬ 
ruptcy in 1798 and he was forced to pledge his professional services 
to Charleston business men for years thereafter. 

His interest in writing a history of the Revolution in South 
Carolina began while he and other South Carolina leaders were 
prisoners of the British at St. Augustine in 1780- 81. His connec¬ 
tions and experience gave him a unique opportunity to write of 
the Revolution. He finished his first book in 1784, and aft er many 
difficulties in finding a publisher, it appeared in December 1785. 

The fact that Ramsay and Gordon were working on histories 
was known to the public, and their efforts were praiseil before 
either appeared in print. During the summer of r785, New li'ork 
and Philadelphia newspapers reported tluit “tlie new histories of 
America, which are already, in some measure, promised to the 
public, are looked for with great expectation by the literati in 
Europe; they are anxious to behold in what manner an historian 
will appear in a country where the press is really free, and not 
under the trammels of bigotry or ministerial influence." *" Ramsay 
advertised his book, but it did not sell. Late in January 1786 he 
wailed that but four copies had been sold in Philadelphia. I Ic sent 
copies to a friend John Eliot in Boston who thought tliat four 
dollars was too much for two volumes. Furthermore, the Reverend 
William Gordon was conducting an advance sale campaign for his 
unprinted work that caused Eliot to remark that (Jordon was "in 
the zenith of subscription glory.” But Ramsay was sympathetic 
with Gordon. He offered to help sell Gordon’s work Imf warned 
him that there were no “brilliant pecuniary prospects," for the 
trade of author was a very poor one: "in point of pecuniary 
“ Pennsylvania Gazette, V] July 1785. 
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interest I would exchange all my prospects for the profits of a few 
benefit nights of the New York theatre/' 

Ramsay’s difficulties got to the public by way of the news¬ 
papers. The Massachusetts Centinel told him that even if the sale 
did not pay his expenses, he would have the satisfaction of having 
''sacrificed to the encouragement of American arts, while he was 
endeavoring to present the rising generation with a faithful detail 
of what their fathers have done and suffered to secure for them 
the inestimable blessings of liberty and independence.” 

Despite his failure in America, Ramsay hoped for sales in 
Europe. But he had said such forthright things about Lord 
Rawdon and Lord Cornwallis that his London agent refused to 
bind and sell the book for fear of mobs and the law officers of the 
Crown. The ex-spy. Dr. Edward Bancroft, was hired to cut out ob¬ 
jectionable passages, but still the publisher hesitated to sell the 
book openly. Some copies were sold privately, some shipped to 
Holland, and still others were sent to Thomas Jefferson in France. 
Jefferson had denounced the revisions but despite all his efforts 
was able to sell but nine copies in two years. 

Americans were furious with the British.^® Philip Freneau, who 
had used his pen so ably during the war, once more denounced the 
British in forthright verse: 

So the British, worn out with their wars in the west 
(Where burning and murder their prowess confessed) 

When, at last, they agreed ’twas In vain to contend 
(For the days of their thieving were come to an end) 

They hired some historians to scribble and flatter, 

And foolishly thought they could hush up the matter. 

But Ramsay arose, and with Truth on his side, 

Has told the world what they labored to hide; 

With his pen of dissection, and pointed with steel, 

If they ne’er before felt he has taught them to feel, 
Themselves and their projects has truly defined. 

And dragged them to blush at the bar of mankind. 

As the author, his friends, and world might expect. 

They find that the work has a damning effect— 

In reply to his Facts they abuse him and rail. 

And prompted by malice, prohibit the sale. 

David Ramsay to Gordon, New York, i8 Jan. 1786, Myers Collection, no. 
528, NYPL. Ramsay even saved his plates for Gordon’s use. 

4 March 1786. 

^^Pennsylvania Gazette^ 2 Aug. 1786. 
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But we trust, their chastisement is only begun; 

Thirteen are the States—and he writes of but one; 

Ere the twelve that are silent their story have told. 

The king will run mad, and the book will be sold. 

Meanwhile Ramsay began work on a general history of the 
Revolution and finished it by 1788. He then waited to see if the 
Constitution of 1787 would be adopted for ‘The Revolution can¬ 
not be said to be completed till that or something equivalent is 
established.’^ The book was published in 1789 with a repetition of 
all the old troubles. There were typographical errors; he could not 
sell enough to pay the printer’s bills; and the British and the Irish 
pirated the book without benefit of royalties.^® 

While Ramsay was suffering all the pangs of authorship and the 
even worse pangs of an author who must pay for the publication 
of his own books, William Gordon of Massachusetts had even 
greater problems to solve. Gordon, an English clergyman, was 
sympathetic with the colonial cause. In 1770 he emigrated to 
Massachusetts where in 1772 he became pastor of the Third Con¬ 
gregational Church at Roxbury. He was a vigorous supporter of 
the revolutionary party and was rewarded with conspicuous 
posts. He was chaplain of the provincial congress that met at 
Watertown in 1775 and delivered the election day sermon before 
the General Court that year. He delivered the sermon com¬ 
memorating the first anniversary of independence in 1777. He 
became an overseer of Harvard College. However, his relations 
with the Massachusetts government came to a sudden end when 
he attacked some provisions of the proposed constitution of 1778. 

Early in the war he decided to write its history. In July 1775 
he declared that he hoped there would not be a total separation 
from Great Britain. Nevertheless “there have been various special 
providences in our favor, which I have a design of writing down, 
to be thrown in order when time and circumstances will admit of it 
and however these things may lightly be accounted of by the 
profane, they will excite proper emotions in the breasts of the 
pious. May there be repeated interpositions of providence to make 
the chronicles of the American united colonies the favorite read- 


The above account of Ramsay including the quotations, except those from 
the newspapers and from the letter to William Gordon, are from Robert L. Brun- 
house: “David Ramsay’s Publication Problems, 1784-1808,” Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America^ XXXIX (1945). 
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ing of the godly in this new world till the elect shall he gathered 
in. 

As the Revolution continued, Gordon spent more and more 
time gathering materials. He wrote to everyone, went everywhere, 
and gossiped incessantly about political and military events. He 
knew generals, members of Congress, and business men. They 
wrote to him and sent him newspapers. When he saw them they 
told him their versions of passing events.^** 

After Yorktown Gordon started out for Virginia to satisfy his 
thirst for political knowledge, according to one of his friends.*® 
Gordon himself said that he was seriously “historiographing.” 
He looked for private papers and announced that he was con¬ 
vinced that precious few people had any “sterling patriotism.” 
He asked Washington for the use t)f his papers. Washington re¬ 
plied that it was “impracticable for the best historiographer liv¬ 
ing, to write a full and correct history of the present revolution” 
without access to the archives of Congrc-ss, of the states, of com¬ 
manding officers, and of the commander in chief. Although Wash - 
ington agreed that his papers were public property, (Jordon could 
not see them until Congress gave permission.®* 

When the war was over Gordon once more asked Washington’s 
permission “ and once more Wa.shington told him that no his¬ 
torian could write a “perfect history of the Revolution” if he did 
not have access to all the sources, and even then that “some things 
probably, will never be known.” 

Congress soon agreed that Gordon could use any of its papers 
that were not secret, and also any papers that Washington 
thought could be “submitted to the eye of the public.” .•\rmetl 
with the confidence of Congress and Washington’s permis.sion, 
Gordon spent part of the summer of 1784 at Mount Vernon. He 
got “to Gen. Washington’s by breakfast on June a; when he hatl 
read the resolve of Congre.Hs he told me that he would m:ike no re 

Mra. Klizaheth Smith, 30 July 1775, bnmiet Oill., nti. ZS47, NYPL. 
‘"Horatio Gates to Gordon, 3 May t'/'/ij, Hmmet Coll., no. K15S, NYPI.; 
Gordon to Gatc.s, 15 May 1781, Gates Papers, NYllS. 

Kbenezer Hazard to General Gates, 26 Oct. 1781, Gates Papers, NYH.S. 
""To Benjamin Rush, 9 Jan. 178a, Benjamin Rush FajJers, Philadelphia Free 
Library. 

To (Jordan, 13 Oct. 1782, Writinp, XXV, 287 -8, 

“To Washington, 8 March 1784, VVashington Papers, LC. 

“ 8 May 1784, tFritinp, XXVII, 398' y. 

“ 25 May 1784, Journals, XXVII, 417' 8. 
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serve and keep no papers back, but sh<5uld trust to my prudence 
for the proper use of them.” Gordon went to work with a will, 
rising at daylight and continuing until far into the evening. He 
stopped only for meals and refused all invitations, which must 
have been difficult for the gregarious parson. By 19 June he had 
finished searching and “extracting” thirty-three volumes of 
copied letters and many bundles of private letters. He had 
labored hard but he said, “my gain ol knowletlge will amply 
compensate.” “ Even at that, when he got back home he found 
that one of his notes was incomplete and VVashingt«m cheerfully 
obliged by checking it for him.^® 

Gordon had no money to publish, so he sold atlvance subscrip¬ 
tions and finally decided to publish in Bingland. Soon he was at¬ 
tacked in the newspapers. One “Jonathan Lumberwit” was said 
to have established an insurance office where subscribers, for a 
ninety-eight per cent premium, would be guaranteed the book or 
their money in forty years. But the “underwriters” refu.sed to be 
liable for damages “arising from the history being disgusting to 
the Americans, abusive to particular characters, from inelegance 
of style, or want of taste in the author.” "" Starn it was reported 
that Gordon had cut out passages favorable to the Hniteii St ates.^' 
Others argued that while he had been “.squibbed, ro.-isted, and 
basted on all sides,” much that had been said against his history 
was untrue. However, he should have told people that he intended 
to publish in England. No one could blame him for wanting to 
make a fortune but in any other than the parson’s profession the 
proposal would be “called by some a species of knavery. . , 

He had been a “most furious and flaming whig” and it had been 
known for years that he would be partial to one side or another. 
At any rate let him go to his native land in peace, and those who 
choose to, have the right to send their money with him.*'’ 

The attack on Gordon came perhaps because he was iin etiemy 
of John Hancock. As treasurer of Harvard, Hancock waus re¬ 
luctant to account for his use of its funds, and Gonlon had been 

“To General Gates, 31 Aug. 1784, F.mmet Coll., no. 4369, NYPI,. 

“Gordon to Washington, 10 Jan. 1785, Washington PatxTs, I.C; Washington 
to Gordon, 8 March 1785, Writings, XXVIII, yfi-S. 

^''Massachusetts Centinel, 8, 18, 22 Feb. 1786. 

“ Pennsylvania Gazette, 8 March 1786. 

“ Ibid., 29 March 1786. 
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baying at his heels.®® Gordon’s friends stuck by him and declared 
him without blame as he left for England in the spring of 1786.®' 
In England he had as much trouble as Ramsay: it was said that 
he was too friendly to Americans and made libelous statements 
about the English. Several clergymen revised the manuscript by 
cutting out much of his source material and copying in large 
chunks of the Annual Register. In 1788 the work appeared as 
The History of the Rise, Progress and Establishment of the Inde¬ 
pendence of the United States of America. An American edition ap¬ 
peared the next year. The History is in the form of “letters.” 
The effort is made to give them the appearance of being con¬ 
temporary with the events they describe, b'or long, the History 
was regarded as an authoritative source, as were tlie works of 
David Ramsay, althougli a motlern scholar says that botli are 
worthless because of plagiarism from the .-Innual Register.^- 

The charge of plagiarism is plainly true. Plagiarism of this kind 
was common practice in the eighteenth century. \'irtually all 
writers copied documents and accounts of public events from such 
publications as the Annual Register. 'Phe significant thing about 
Ramsay, (xordon, and later John Marshall in his life of Washing 
ton, is not what they copied, but the particular contributions that 
they made themselves. 'I'hese were the result of their own partici 
pation in the events they describetl. .Such insights and interpre 
tations are scanty but they are important. 

While historians were busy recounting the events of tfie Revolu ¬ 
tion, other writers were ctpially active in the effort to incturc the 
spirit of the new nation. An astoni.shing number of them were .sons 
of Connecticut. Some of them came to be known as the f larfbjrd, 
or Connecticut, Wits. 'I'heir leaders were John 'rrumbull, 'Pimothy 
Dwight, David Plumphreys, and Joel Barlow. .A,ssociarctl with 
them were men such as Theodore Dwight and the acidulous phy¬ 
sician, Lemuel Hopkins. Most of them were hrilliatif under 

Gordon to Sattuicl Osgood, 95 PVh. r/Hd, <)sg(K>d JhtjKTs, N'YHS, 

Ehenezer I lazsird to CJiitcs, 11 July 17H6, Kinnu't toll., Misc., NVFP; 7 
1786, Emmet Coll., no. 6935, NVPE. 

“Orin (J. Libby: “A tVltieuI Exuttiinarion of Wiliuini (Jordim's History of 
the American Revolution,” Ameriean Historicad Association .ittmtai Hrpur( 
(1899), 1 ,367 -88, and his “Ramsay as a Plagiarist," .Imerkun ffistnried/ Keniew, 
Vn (1901-a), 697-703. 
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graduates at Yale before the Revolution. John Trumbull and 
Theodore Dwight became lawyers; 'Fimothy Dwight became a 
minister and in time, president of Yale. Humphreys was a soldier 
in the Revolution, then a diplomat, and eventually a manu¬ 
facturer. Barlow became a land salesman and a wealthy man. Of 
the whole group he was the only one to turn away from conserva¬ 
tive political ideas. 

Trumbull won an early reputation. He entered \'ale at thirteen, 
although he had passed the entrance examinations at the age of 
seven. He was graduated in 1767. In 1770 he got a master’s degree 
and at that time gave an oration, an “F.ssay on the Use and Ad¬ 
vantages of the Fine Arts,” in which he sang of the future glories of 
America. As a tutor at Yale with Timothy Dwight, he attacked 
the conventional course of study. 'I'he immediate result of his 
venture as a curriculum reformer was a poem satirizing the whole 
business of college education: The Progress of Dtihu'ss. He then 
entered the law office of John Adams in Boston and was caught 
in a swirl of strictly non-academic activity in that whirlpool of 
revolution. The result was a poem in 1774 called ./w FJegv 0/the 
Times. He went back to Hartford to practice law and 111*1775 lie 
published the first part of M’Fingal, a satire on the 'I'ories in the 
person of “M’Fingal” whose 

fathers flourished in the Highland 
of Scotia’s fog-benighted islands; 

Whence gain’d our Squire two gifts by right, 

Rebellion, and the Second-sight. 

In ancient days rebellion had gained the ’’noblest palm of praise.” 
M’Fingal enjoyed the new rebellion, but he availed himself no less 
of the Scottish gift of second sight: 

Nor only saw he all that could be, 

But much that never was, or would be. 

Gazettes no sooner rose a lie in, 

But straight he fell to prophesving; 

Made dreadful slaughter in his couns-e, 

O’er threw provincials, foot and horse, 

Brought armies o’er by sudden pressings. 

Of Hanoverians, Swiss and Hessians, 

Feasted with blood his Scottish clan, 
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And hang’d all rebels to a man. 

Divided their estates and pelf, 

And took a goodly share himself. 

Thus Trumbull pilloried the opponents of independence and 
won fame for himself among the men of his generation. But, like 
his fellow ‘‘Wits,’' he did not like the democratic implications of 
the Revolution. He busied himself with law practice and wrote 
little more poetry, although when Shays’s Rebellion came in 1786 
he joined with his friends in writing The Anarchiad^ a violent and 
scurrilous attack on democracy. He lived long beyond his genera¬ 
tion and died in 1831 in Detroit, Michigan. 

Timothy Dwight, who with Trumbull led the “Wits,” became a 
preacher of Calvinism in religion and of conservatism in politics: 
“a walking repository of the venerable status quoT His output 
was prodigious and almost uniformly lacking in the sprightliness 
of his friend Trumbull. As a chaplain during the Revolution he 
wrote the song Columbia which was sung everywhere. Once the 
war was over he wrote The Conquest of Canaan^ a poem far more 
remote from the realities of the day than the writing of his friends. 
His great work was as president of Yale after 1795. From that 
post he fought a mighty battle against advancing democracy while 
at the same time he pioneered in modern education by promoting 
the teaching of science. 

David Humphreys was an aide and friend of Washington during 
the war. At the end of it he celebrated independence and the 
future greatness of America in two poems of dubious merit but of 
great enthusiasm: The Glory of America and A Poem on the In¬ 
dustry of the United States of America. In the latter he urged home 
manufactures: 

First let the loom each liberal thought engage. 

Its labors growing with the growing age; 

Then true utility with taste allied. 

Shall make our homespun barbs our nation’s pride. 

He went on to urge the importation of merino sheep and the plant¬ 
ing of hemp and flax. He besought “Columbian dames” to save 
their country from threatened fall and asked them if they would 
adopt from every zone, 

Vernon L. Farrington: The Connecticut Wits (New York, 1926), xl. 
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Fantastic fashions, noxious in your own? 

At wintry balls in gauzy garments dressed, 

Admit the dire destroyer to your breast? 

for if you do. 

Then death your doom prepares: cough, fever, rheum, 
and pale consumption nip your rosy bloom. 

It is perhaps well for poetry that Humphreys gave it up for di¬ 
plomacy. After years abroad and marriage to a wealthy English¬ 
woman, he returned to America in 1802 to become a manufacturer 
of the cloth he had urged on his fellow Americans in his poetry at 
the end of the war. 

Joel Barlow was the least consistent and most exciting of all the 
“Wits.” Like them he had faith in American tlestiny, and to begin 
with he had their vision of it. His friend Noah Webster .said that 
in 1785 Barlow was the go-between for some rich merchants and 
military men in New England “to give a government to this 
country by force” in case of civil convulsion. Webster said that at 
the time Barlow was “ripe” for the establishment of a mon¬ 
archy.®^ In 1787 he published his epic, The Visum of Calum/ms. 
In it he sang of the new nation and its opportunities in every 
field; of opportunities for education not only in its colleges but 
also: 


. . . and where rude hamlets stretch their inland sway, 
with humbler walls unnumbered schools arise. 

And youths unnumber’d seize the solid prize. 

In no blest land has Science rear’d her fane. 

And fixed so firm her wide-extended reign; 

Each rustic here, that turns the furrow’d soil, 

The maid, the youth, that ply mechanic toil, 

In freedom nurst, in useful arts inured. 

Know their just claims, and see their rights secured. 


Like other American writers he made little from it. Hich.-ird 1‘ricc 
wrote from England that no bookseller in Elngland would dare to 
print it because of its dedication to the King of France and its 
praise of the American and French armies. Davitl Ram.say in 
Charleston offered to try to sell twenty-five copies but doubted 

«Noah Webster: ^ Letter to General Hamilton (1800), 5, cited by Harry R. 
Warfel, American Literature^ VI (1934-5), 466* 
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that he could because "we have few readers here.” Only people 
like Ramsay, who had published books, would be apt to buy it.'’*' 

In 1788 Barlow began a new career. Me had been a chaplain 
during the Revolution, then a lawyer in Hartfonl, a ilabbler in 
politics and poetry, and now he went to b'rance as a land sales¬ 
man for the Ohio Company. In h'rance he became as enthusiastic 
for the French Revolution as his friends in Connecticut were 
horrified by it. With Thomas Paine he joineil in the attack on 
Edmund Burke. His “Advice to the Privileged orders of Europe” 
was as much a manifesto of democracy as any of Paine’s writings. 
It won him the enmity of the ICnglish government, hut it also 
won him citizenship in the French Republic. In 170? lie was ap¬ 
pointed United States consul in Algiers where he played an im¬ 
portant part in settling difficulties with the Barhary States. 
In 1805 he came home to study ami write ami to urge national 
education. Then in t8ii James NTulison appointed him minister 
to France. He died in I’olarul while on his way to meet Napoleon. 

Still another Connecticut Tt'ankee to write of ami serve the new 
nation was Jedidiah Morse, the "h'ather of American (geography, ” 
He was graduated from Yale in 1783, decitlctl to he a minister, 
and stayed on for two more years teaching and studying. 'PherC' 
after he went away to teach school, rcturncil to Ytde as a tutor, 
then preached in Georgia for a while, and finally, in 1789, went to 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and was installed as pastor in a 
church where he remained for thirty years. 'Pheologically he was 
an arch-Calvinist who campaigned against those taintetl with 
Unitarian notions, and he helped to drive them out of the Con 
gregational Church. Politically he was a Federalist who thundered 
against the iniquitie.s of tlemocracy and the hVcnch Revolution, 
He was a “Pillar of Adamant in the temple of Fetleralism.” 

But his greatest fame w:i8 gained as a writer of hooks on 
American geography. He did not like European accounts of 
America, so in 1784 he puhli.shed (kop'aphy Mtuh' /w.fy, a hook 
that went through twenty-five editions in his lifetime. Mean, 
while he wrote a fiir larger work, The /imerkttn (nm^raphy, whiclt 
was published in 1789. If went through many edititms in America 
and Europe, and won him an honorary tlegree fnnn Edinburgh 

“Price to Barlow, 4 Iwb. 17H7, Ranisay to Barliw, to .'\i)ril f/H/, Ikrlow 
Papers, Harvard University I.iitrary. 

“A. Johraon and I). Malone, etis.; Dkfimary nf ,imfrit:un IHugraphy (nt 
vok, New York, JpaS -dfi), XIII, a4<; 7. 
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University. He went on to write many other works, for he was, as 
his friend Timothy Dwight said, “as full of resources as an egg is 
of meat.” 

His American Geography was far more than a geography. Morse 
wrote of politics, economics, and literature as well. The first fifth 
of the book, after a bow in the direction of geographical defini¬ 
tions, is taken up with a history of the United States from the 
founding of the colonies through the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1787. He believed that the “natural genius of Americans” had 
suffered from want of information “in the descriptions of some 
ingenious and eloquent European writers.” He declared flatly that 
“the literature of the United States is very flourishing. Their 
progress in the art of war, in the science of government, in phi¬ 
losophy and astronomy, in poetry, and the various liberal arts 
and sciences, has, for so young a country, been astonishing.” “ 
He quoted at length from Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia in defense 
of American genius, as well as of the size of American livestock. 
But he admitted that Americans had their faults and he lectured 
them like the stern parson he was. They drank too much; they 
imported too many manufactured goods; negro slavery was bad 
and carnal intercourse between whites and blacks was an abomi¬ 
nation. Many Americans did not like to pay their taxes, and even 
worse, wanted paper money. This latter sinfulness, praise Heaven, 
had been stopped by the adoption of the Constitution. 'I'he rest 
of the book takes up the states one by one, with much com¬ 
mentary on character and government, and only a moderate 
amount of geography. Americans in general were gootl, but the 
New Englanders were by all means the best. Even of Vermonters, 
for whose ideas he could say little, he remarks: “It is sufficient to 
say they are New Englandmen.” 

The careers, the activities, and the influence of all these writers 
pale to nothing beside that of the greatest publicist of the age: 
for himself, for his books, and for the new nation—Noah Webster. 
He was born at West Hartford, Connecticut, in 1758, entered 
Yale in 1774 ^tid was graduated in 1778. His father mortg:iged the 
family farm to pay his college bills. Yale was disrupteil by the 
war, but not Noah Webster. When he was called to serve in 


•• iDia., Aiu, 245-7. 

Or a View 0/ the Present Situation of the United 
States of America (Elizabeth Town [N. J.], 1789), 63, 65. 
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the state militia he insisted that as a student he was a member 
of the corporate body of Yale and not subject to the draft/’’'-' 

He studied law and was admitted to practice in Hartford in 
1781. But lawyers were many and fees were small. He tried to start 
a school in Sharon, Connecticut, but failed. The next year he 
turned up at Goshen, New York, with seventy-five cents in his 
pocket and got a job teaching school. By this time he was full of a 
great desire to write textbooks extolling the American language 
in order to free Americans from dependence on Binglish texts 
and to make money for himself. He planned three books: a speller, 
a grammar, and a reader, and he proposed to call them "'I'he 
American Instructor.” His plans were submitted to many people, 
among others Ezra Stiles, president of Yale, who talked him into 
calling the series “A Grammatical Institute of the English Lan¬ 
guage.” 

The speller was published in 1783. In its preface Webster wrote 
a manifesto in behalf of America in which he said: 

“The author wi.shes to promote the honour ami prosperity td' the ctm 
federated repulilic.s of America; atul cheerfully throws hi-s mite into the 
common treasure of patriotic exertions. This country must in some future 
time, be as distinguished by the .superiority of her literary improve¬ 
ments, as she is already by the liberality of her civil and ecclesiastical 
constitutions. Europe is grown oUl in folly, corruption and tyranny 
in that country law.s are perverted, manners are licentious, literature 
is declining and human nature dci)a.sed. For America in her infancy to 
adopt the present m.-ixim.*-. of tlic tild world, would be to .stamp the 
wrinkles of decrepit age upon the bloom of youth and to plant tlu- 
seeds of decay in a vigorous constitution. American gl«»ry begitis to 
dawn at a favourable period, ami uiuler flattering circum.Htancen. We 
have the experience of the whole world before our eye-s; but to receive 
indiscriminately the maxims of government, the manners and the liter 
ary taste of Fairope and make them the ground on which tt) build our 
systems in America, must .s(»on ctinvince us that a durable and stately 
edifice can never be erected upon the mouldering pillar.s of anfitjuity, 
It is the business of Americans tti select the wi.sd<»m of all nations, an 
the basis of her constitutions, to avoiil their errouns, to prevent the 
introduction of foreign vices and corruption.s and check the career of 
her own, to promote virtue and patriejtism, to embcllitih and improve 
the sciences, to diffuse an uniformity and purity of language, to add 
superior dignity to this infant Empire and to human nature.” 

“Noah Webster Papers, NYPL. 
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The grammar was published in 1784, the reader in 1785, and 
Webster was launched on a career as one of the nu)st successful 
textbook writers in the history of the world. I'he speller was the 
most popular. In 1837 Webster estimated that 15,000,000 copies 
had been sold, by 1890 the number was 60,000,000, and happy 
publishers do not find it unsaleable even at present. 

Meanwhile Webster pamphleteered for the congressional im¬ 
post, the commutation of army pay, and judicial reform. In 1785 
he published Sketches of American Policy in which he declared that 
representative democracy was the most perfect system of govern¬ 
ment. He demanded a “new model” central government with the 
power to make laws and force the states to obey them. Without 
such power the Confederation could never be more than “a 
burlesque on government.” 

While he pamphleteered and worked on his texts, he continued 
to study law and for a short time had a scanty, unprofitable prac¬ 
tice. He then set out on a tour of the United States tt) sell his 
books. In May 1785, aged twenty-seven, he left 1 lartford, carrying 
copies of his texts and of Sketches of American Policy, He traveled 
everywhere, met everybody of consequence, and sought testi¬ 
monials for his works. He lobbied for copyright laws with an 
astonishing degree of success. Neither youth nor lack of ex¬ 
perience could stop the busy Yankee peddler. He asked Wash¬ 
ington to help introduce his texts in the South but Washington 
begged off as not being a good judge of such matters.'*® Later he 
talked Washington out of asking for a young Scotsman as a secre- 
tary, insisting that the northern colleges coidd supply a man. 
Webster offered to take the job but since he could not begin at 
once, Tobias Lear, another New Englander, got the post.'*® 

When Webster got to Charleston he advertised his Grammatical 
Institute^ as an attempt of an American to ascertain the pro¬ 
nunciation of the English language. . . He said that ao,ooo 
copies had been sold in the northern states in the eighteen months 
since publication. Webster declared that his books “will encourage 
pnius m this country, and the Empire of America will no longer 
be indebted to a foreign kingdom for books to learn the children 


Policy (Facsimile ed., New York, 1037). 
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their native language.” With canny practicality he gave several 
hundred copies of his speller and grammar to a commitfee engageii 
in the founding of a new college. The advertising and good will he 
got as a result made his books standard in Soutli Carolina.'*'' 

He returned to Baltimore where he tried to start a school. When 
this failed he offered to teach singing. His success was so great that 
after his first public concert he got a large class. 'I'lie life of a sing¬ 
ing teacher was hopelessly frustrating for a man of Webster’s am¬ 
bitions. He now decided to become a lecturer in ortler t«i spreaii 
the gospel of an American language ami to sell his books. I le got 
the idea after listening to a blind man give a lecture on light. He 
wrote five lectures on the history of the I'inglish hinguage, pni- 
nunciation, errors in pronunciation, errors in the use of wonis, and 
on education. In these lectures he urged the princijdes set forth in 
his texts and particxdarly the idea that popular speech and com¬ 
mon usage should tietermine the rules rather than ideas taken 
from arbitrary, and particularly from I'inglish, compilers of 
dictionaries.'**’ 

Webster lectured in Philadelphia, Annapoli.s, and New \'ork, 
and members of Congress ami governors of states and lesser 
people turned out to hear him.'*’ After his lectures in New I laven, 
the New Haven Gazette commentcil that they “command the at¬ 
tention and excite the speculations of our pcdiricians as well as of 
the literati.” Plans were on foot to reform the alphabet, giving 
each letter an invariable sound in order to make written language 
conform with the spoken.*"* 

Webster was lecturing in Massachusetts at the outbreak of 
Shays’s Rebellion. Once more he wrote essays ftm the ncw.spapers. 
He denounced villainous legislatures and demanded law and 
order. He attacked schemes for paper money in New England and 
again urged a national union. Where a .short year before he had 
praised representative democracy as the best of all forms of 
government, he now dedarctl that people were too ignorant to 
manage their own affairs, “'riiis is the misfortune of republican 
governments. For my own part, I confess, I was once as strong a 

“ T/ie State GaTMe of Sauth Garutina, v* lurit* ivHe. 

«WarW, lai. 

** Ibid., lai, ia4 (;. Tlu* Iccfurcs were puiilisla’d in lyHy as Disfertuthms tm the 
English Language. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, iK Jan., 15 March 17»6. 

** 39 June 1786. 
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republican as any man in America. Now, a republican is among 
the last kinds of government I should choose. I would infinitely 
prefer a limited monarchy, for I would sooner be the subject of 
the caprice of one man, than to the ignorance and passions of the 
multitude.” Back in Hartford he was no longer popular, he 
was broke, and there was no room for more lawyers, so he set off 
for New York. From there he went to Philadelphia where he 
talked with Franklin about his schemes for simplified spelling. 
Although he could get no audiences for his lectures, he was in the 
thick of politics, now wholeheartedly on the side of the na¬ 
tionalists. He made only one error: he came out :igainst the spec¬ 
ulators in public funds. He thought that the original holders of 
public debt should be paid in full and that the speculators should 
get only what they had paid, plus interest. Me was wildly accused 
of being a fomenter of rebellion, but he defendetl hitnself and re¬ 
published his diatribes against paper money to show that he was 
“sound.” 

Once the Constitution of 1787 was presented to the public, 
Webster pamphleteered for its adoption. He then decidetl to start 
a magazine. All the large towns except New "^'ork luul one, so to 
New York he went and founded The American Magazine. It was 
soon one of the best. Webster’s writing was vigorous, his interests 
were wide, and he was careless of the toes he trod on, but he lost 
money and within a year he went back to Hartford to practice 
law. At the age of thirty-one, after many failures as a suitor, he 
was married. Within a few years he was back in New York as a 
newspaper editor only to give it up and return once more to Con¬ 
necticut. His name was known everywhere, hut hi.s great career 
was yet ahead of him. Once settled in New Haven he took up the 
Study of language in earnest. The first result wa.s a dictionary i)ub- 
lished in 1806 and the final outcome was the fir.st edition of An 
American Dictionary of the English Language in i8a8. His battles 
and projects continued to be many. Most of them are forgotten 
today, but no man could hope for more enduring monuments than 
the Blue Backed Speller and Webster’s Dictionary. 

The writers who were stimulated by the creation of a new nation 
made a vigorous contribution to the thought and life of the 1780’s. 

Connecticut Courant, 20 Nov. 1786. 

Warfel, 160-1. SeejJoj/, ch. xvi. 
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Most of them were dubious about, if not violently opposcil to, 
the political democracy that was either expressed or implicit in the 
actions of the state governments. Yet they still believed in the 
promise made possible by independence. David Ramsay, in his 
History of the American Revolution, summed up those beliefs and 
analyzed the progress since the beginning of the Revolution. He 
decried democratic excesses, as did other members t)t his social 
group, and hailed the Constitution of 1787 as a check upon demo 
cratic action. He believed that the Revolution gave America 
virtues as well as vices. It broke down localism. When the war 
began, “the Americans were a imuss of iiusbamlmen, mercliants, 
mechanics, anti fishermen; but the necessities of the country gave 
a spring to the active power of the inhabitants, aiul .set thetn on 
thinking, .speaking anti acting, in a line far beyoiui that tti which 
they had been accustometi. 'I’he difference between mititins is not 
so much owing to nature, as ft) etlucation aiul circumstances.’’ 
The “leading strings” of the mother country were brttken at the 
outset and Americans then had to carry on the work of civil so¬ 
ciety by them.selves. The Continental Army helpeil t<» break tltnvn 
barriers; intermarriages were ttiking place; bigtgry was being 
destroyed by the di.sestabli.shmcnt of state churches. .Schools aiul 
colleges were closet! by the war, yet many art.s and .sciences, .sucli 
as geography, were promotetl by it. 'I'he ncetls of tlcfcnse resultctl 
in the invention of a machine “for submarine navigation” aiul of 
“sundry other curious machines for the annoyance of lirifish 
shipping.” .Surgeons had learnetl more in a tlay on the ficki of but¬ 
tle than they could in years of peace. 'I'he Revolution luul ilitFused 
knowledge of the “.science of government" among Americtms. 
Mistakes were matle but tiicy had learnetl much, particularly tif 
the “folly of unbalancetl constitutions aiitl injutlicious laws." 

In winning indepentlcnce, the pen aiul the press w^ere of etjual 
merit with the .sword. “As the war was the people’s war, aiul was 
carried on without fund.s,” it could nut have l>een won by the army 
alone if the great body of the people hail not l>ecn prcparcti aiul 
kept in constant opposition to (treat Britain. 'I'o rouse them aiul 
keep them united for years was tlifficulf work aiul w;is “effecteii 
in a great measure by the tongues anti pens of the well informetl 
citizens, and on it depended the success of military operations.” 

Without schools and coIlege.s, which hail trainetl the revolu 
tionary leaders, the Revolution might have failetl for tlic “union 
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which was essential to the success of their resistance, could 
scarcely have taken place, in the measures adopted by an ignorant 
multitude.” Ramsay insisted that it was the uninformed and the 
misinformed in places “never illuminated, or but faintly warmed 
by the rays of science” who had opposed independence. 

Literature too had favored revolution and had in turn been 
promoted by it. Ramsay listed the writers who had supported the 
war and then went on to describe the increase of schools, colleges, 
and societies for human betterment, the last of which had been 
founded at a rate never equaled before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Yet all was not well, for the overturning of an established gov¬ 
ernment “unhinges many of those principles which bind indi¬ 
viduals to each other.” Principles such as the right of a people to 
resist their rulers were necessary in 1775, but they are not favor¬ 
able to “the tranquility of present establishments,” especially 
when “recurrence is had to them by factious demagogues. . . 
The military, political, and literary talents of Americans were 
bettered as a result of the war, but their moral character was in¬ 
ferior to what it had been. It was therefore necessary for the 
friends of public order to do their utmost to extirpate vicious 
principles and habits which had taken deep root. 

Thus Ramsay s summation of the results of the Revolution was 
^ expression of his thoroughly conservative political philosophy. 
He was m harmony with most of the writers of the period who 
hoped to shape the destiny of the nation they had helped create. 
They urged^ their ideas with fervor and imagination and .some- 
times wRh literary merit. The nation, for which they wrote and to 
which they preached, often ignored them, for it was so busy with 
practical things that it neither bought their books nor read them. 

et even so, they mirrored a spirit of optimism that was char¬ 
acteristic of the most practical man. The majority shared the 
writers beliefs in America’s great destiny at the same time that it 
disagreed with them as to the nature of its political character.” 

1789? nf appSvdu Revolution (a vols., Philadelphia, 
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T he new nation that wan horn info a world of empires 
stretched from the Atlantic Ocean on the east to the Missis¬ 
sippi River on the west, and from British C'anatla on the n<»rth ft) 
Spanish Florida on the south. In lyHc^Jcdidiah Morse, the “father 
of American geography,” recorded that 'Phonuis Hutchins, the 
first geographer of the United States, hud mcusurcci the length, 
breadth, and extent of the new nation. 'Fherc were a million stpiare 
miles of it; 589,000,00x3 acres of land and 51 ,rxx>,<;.»o acres of 
water. Beyond the frontiers lay the Okl Northwest, a vast public 
domain estimated at 2 ao,ocx),cx 30 acres. 'I'hc states ceded if to the 
government of the Unitctl State.s. 'I'hus, more than a thirtl of flic 
new nation was unoccupied, except by the Indians, and tt> it 
Americans could and <lid look for expansion, profit, and the pay ¬ 
ment of the national debf.‘ 

The new nation had perhaps 3 ,cx 30 ,ooo pettplc in 1775. Of these 
about a half million were Negroes, most of wlunn were slaves. 
Population increased astonishingly tluring and after the Revolu¬ 
tion. The census of 1790 counreil 3,699.5-25. 'I’his growth was the 
result of immigration and of natural increase, and was ma<!e uji of 
“people of almost all nations, languages, characters, ami rcli - 
gions.” The greater part, however, was descended from Fnglish 
stock and “for the sake of distinction, are calletl Angkj Ameri 
cans.” ® Of the total population in 1790 nearly u sixth w'cre Negro 
slaves, most of them living in the states south of Ikmnsylvania. 

^ Ammem Gmgmphy^ 

^Ibid, 63. Morse estimated the |Kj|HiIation at 3,o83>6ui0 in rjUtp 
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Not counted, yet very much in evidence, were tens of thousands 
of hostile Indians on the northern, western, and southern fron¬ 
tiers. Their experience had built up within them a burning desire 
to exterminate dl white men, and particularly the American 
variety. Most citizens of the new nation, in turn, had as ardent a 
desire to reduce the Indian population as rapidly as possible, by 
fair means or foul. 

The vast majority of the white and black population of the 
United States lived in a narrow band of settlement along the At¬ 
lantic coast stretching from Maine to Georgia. As one moved 
westward from the ocean, people were fewer in number and set¬ 
tlements more and more scattered until one reached the western 
side of the Appalachian ranges. Only a few permanent settlers 
had ventured beyond the Alleghenies before 1783. But after 1783 
people poured westward in such vast numbers that during the 
1790’s two new states were created in what had been wilderness 
only a few years before. The citizens of the new nation were 
tantalized by thoughts of a strange land and by visions of wealth 
in the West and the South. Most of those who moved were 
farmers, but with them went hunters, fur traders, and adven¬ 
turers, and those men who wanted to and could escape from what 
seemed to them the drab reality of life along the coast. 

Both Americans and Europeans were aware of the promise of 
the vast area of unoccupied lands in the Ohio Valley, and writer 
after writer told of the movement of people to the frontiers. Those 
who had fled from the frontiers at the outset of war started back 
on the news of peace. In April 1783 a report from Albany said 
that the roads are daily filled with their removals.” In the fall 
of the same year another report said that the “rage for land here 
exceeds all conception and the influx of people from the East is so 
great, that this kind of speculation is the object of every person 
who has the means to embark on it.” ^ Dr. Edward Bancroft 
renegade Yankee and British spy, wrote from Philadelphia late in 
1783 that “multitudes of people are gone and going over the Alle¬ 
gheny Mountains, to settle near the Ohio. . . .” He expected 
great disorders “from the licentious, ungovernable temper of all 
the interior inhabitants of America.”« A Frenchman described 

14 April 1783, Washington Papers, LC; 

f'"”' 

"To William Frazer, 8 Nov. 1783, Bancroft: Constitution, I, 333. 
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the same movement. The new westerners would form into "Tree 
societies’’ when there were enough of them and he doubted they 
would ever be subject to Congress. He saw no gain in the move¬ 
ment except for the ""unhappy of Europe/’ and particularly those 
of Britain and Germany, who might succeed in escaping from 
government oppression and the burden of public debt.^ A letter 
from Ireland said that a shipload of young fellows, mechanics, 
and artificers, was leaving because of heavier taxes, ""too impatient 
to wait for better times at home. . . .” ® 

The ""powerful emigrations” from states like Virginia to North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and Kentucky alarmed men like 
Richard Henry Lee. He said the movement was the result of too 
heavy taxes and of the people’s desire for land. As a remedy he 
proposed lower taxes and a reasonable debt-funding program.'^ 
The movement from eastern New England where those in control 
of governments were far less concerned with the plight of the 
farmers than the Virginia planters, was much more striking. Even 
in Rhode Island, which was looked upon by its neighbors as a 
heaven for debtor farmers, an English traveler reported ""it’s 
astonishing the number of people that have emigrated from this 
place to settle in different parts of New England and New York.” ^ 
Another English traveler passing through upper New York and 
Vermont in 1785 said that the region was then ""settling very fast 
by people from the eastern states.” ® 

No one knows how many people moved westward year by year. 
One count was made at Fort Harmar where troops were stationed. 
From the tenth of October 1786 to the twelfth of May 1787, the 
adjutant of the troops counted ""177 boats containing 2,689 souls, 
1,333 horses, 766 cattle, 102 wagons and one phaeton; besides a 
number which passed in the night unobserved.” A letter from 
Fort Finney on the Ohio described the glories of the country and 
the ""amazing emigration” that could no more be stopped than a 


® Luzerne to Rayneval, ai April 1784, ibid., I, 355-'6. 

® The Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Advertiser, 29 April 1785. 

^To James Madison, 20 Nov. 1784, James C. Ballagh, ed.: The Letters of 
Richard Henry Lee (2 vols.. New York, 1911, 1914), II, 300. 

® Robert C. Hunter, jr.: ^ebec to Carolina in iy 8 y~ij 86 (Louis B. Wright 
and Marion Tinling, eds., San Marino, 1943), 119. 

^ Joseph Hadfield: An Englishman in America, i/ 8 y (Douglas S. Robertson, 
ed., Toronto, 1933), 23, 36-7. 

^^Massachusetts Centinel, 21 July 1787. 
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torrent of water. The population of Kentucky was 176 in June of 
1779 and it was over 30,000 by December 1785.“ This country 
wrote Samuel Holden Parsons from the mouth of the Miami, is a 

terrestrial paradise.” The population exceeds belief and" any 
man is better off with one fourth of his estate here than he would 
be with the whole of it in New England.^^ 

John Jay, secretary of foreign affairs, did not trust his fellow 
Americans who were moving westward. Yet in 1785 he said that 
a rage for emigrating to the western country prevails, and thou¬ 
sands have already fixed their habitations in that wilderness. The 
Continental Land Office is opened, and the seeds of a great people 
are daily planting beyond the mountains.” Two years later he 
wrote to Thomas Jefferson that “the enterprise of our country¬ 
men IS inconceivable, and the number of young men daily going 
down to settle^in the western country is further proof of it.” Yet 
he feared the “western country” would one day give trouble, and 
questioned whether the people there would be fit to govern them¬ 
selves after two or three generations.^ Robert Morris said that his 
acquaintances were of the opinion that “emigrations from the 
middle states to the western country are already so great as to be 
injurious and therefore they did not want to encourage it in any 


Ihe growth of population west of the Alleghenies was a source 
of wonder to men both east and west. One said there were 150 
men but no women in Kentucky in 1775. By 1790 there were 
T3,677 people including 12,430 slaves and 114 free Negroes, 
ennessee had a population of 7,700 in 1776 and 35,691 in 1790. 
Even more striking was the movement down the mountain 
valleys into the back country of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
eorgia. Virginia had 400,000 people in 1775 and nearly 750,000 
y 17^. In 1775 South Carolina had 150,000, and 250,000 by 
1790. Georgia had 50,000 at the beginning of the war and over 
2,000 in 1790. At the same time New Englanders, who were 
pouring both west and south, were also pouring northward into 
aine an ermont. Vermont had 30,000 people in 1784, an d 
“ New Haven Gazette, 1 March 1786. 

PapS, Johnson?], 26 Nov. 1785, William Samuel Johnson 

” H C.rr.,pond^„, m, .53-^ 

To Winthrop Sargent, 12 May 1786, Winthrop Sargent Papers, MHS. 
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85,000 by 1790. Maine’s population was a fourth of that of Massa¬ 
chusetts by 1790. Perhaps a hundred thousand people moved out 
of the four old states during the 1780’s, fleeing from heavy taxes 
to lighter ones, and from poorer to better landsd® 

The population that grew and thrust westward beyond the 
Alleghenies, southwestward down the mountain valleys, and 
northward into upper New England was made up mostly of 
farmers. But American cities also grew rapidly, some of them 
amazingly, despite the dislocation and destruction caused by war. 
Yet the war itself was partly responsible for the new growth. 
Merchants from smaller towns moved into larger ones and rapidly 
took the place of the I.oyalist merchants who had left. Thus 
Stephen Higginson, Klbridge (Jerry, the Cabots, the Lowells, anti 
others moved from smaller Masstichusetts seaports to Boston. 
Foreigners such as Stephen (Jirartl ami Jolm I lolker from h'rance, 
and many more from F.nglaml, Scotlaml, ami llollaml, movetl to 
New York, Philadelphia, and other towns to take advantage of 
the opportunities that woultl he the fruits of independence.'’ 

The five “great” cities of the Uniteil States were Philadelpliia, 
New York, Boston, Charleston, and Baltimore. One can make 
only rough estimates of their population at the beginning of rlie 
war. Philadelphia, the metropolis of the mainland colonies, had at 
least 30,cxx5 in 1776; New York perhaps !22,ooo; Boston 16,000; 
Charleston 14,000, and Baltimore 6,000-"* During the i78o’s 
various efforts were made to count the Inhabitants of American 
towns. Newspapers reported the mint her of houses and then 
guessed at the number of people living in each.'® 

The census of 1790 is a clear index to the rapid growth of cities 

Lewis C. CJray: History oj Ayxutdturr in the Southern Vnitnl States to tiHfK) 
(a voLs., Washington, 193,')), II, Kvarfs H. (rrecne aiul Virginia Harring¬ 

ton: American Population Bejore the Federal Census oj /790 (New York, 
passim. Most population figures hef'on* the census of 1790 are estimates which 
vary widely from source to source. 'I’lie figures given are at best highly tincertain. 

" Ka.st: Business F.nkrprisi\ 231-7. 

'•Stella 11. Sutherland: Population Distribution in Colonial America (New 
York, 1936); Greene and Harrington: American Population, passim. 

*• Pennsylvania Gazette, 23 Aug. lyHfi and Tlte Cautte of the Plate of South 
Carolina, 14 Sept. i7Bfi. In 1786 it wasN;tiil that Philadelphia had 4,9a: houses; 
New York 3,500; Boston Baltimore 1,9a?; Clutrleston Far behind 

them were Albany with 550; New Haven 4tw,‘ Hartfonl 3f'»; Wilmington, Del. 
400; Annapolis afw; b'rederick Town, Md. 400; Alexandria, Va, 3<XJ; Richntonii 
280; Petersburg 2yo; Williamsburg 230. 
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after 1775. It showed that Philadelphia and New York had grown 
by a third in fifteen years and that Baltimore had more than 
doubled.^” Other American towns had grown proportionately. 
The accounts of house building during the 1780’s are additional 
evidence of city growth. Baltimore was America’s boom town. Be¬ 
fore the war was over its citizens were concerned with its “no¬ 
torious” unpaved streets and asked for advice on paving costs.^^ 
Three years later a British traveler reported that the “side pave¬ 
ment here is as convenient as at Philadelphia.” He said that it 
was astonishing “what a stir there is in Baltimore.” The houses 
were almost entirely of brick and they were “building away here 
in every corner of the town as fast [as] possible.” In Phila¬ 
delphia building went on at an even more rapid rate. One proud 
citizen declared that no less than 600 brick houses were built in a 
single summer, and this fact alone he felt, was answer enough for 
those who thought that Philadelphia was declining because of the 
commercial depression.^ 

To the south. Charleston recovered slowly from the ravages of 
occupation. North Carolina towns were growing with expanding 
trade. Alexandria, Virginia, was made the sole port of entry for 
foreign shipping entering the Potomac in 1784, an effort of the 
Virginia planters to avoid the toll they must otherwise pay to tiie 
merchants of Baltimore and Philadelphia. In New Juigland, wliich 
was hurt more by the commercial depression than the middle and 
southern states, there were similar developments. Robert Hunter 
reported that Providence, Rhode Island, was a town of 500 
houses, 150 of which had been built after the end of the war. 
Rents were very high because many strangers always were in the 
town. President Stiles of Yale told Hunter that New Haven had 
450 houses, fifty of which had been built in the past year.-^ 

The rapid growth of cities led to many complaints an<l prob- 


20 In 1790 Philadelphia had a population of 28,522 plu.s 1.1,998 in the suburbs; 
Mew York 32,328 plus 803 in Harlem; Boston 18,038; Charleston 16,359; Haiti- 
more 13,503. 

=1 Samuel Purviance to George Bryan, 6 March 1782, George Bryan Papers, 


“Hunter: ^ebec to Carolina, 179-80. General Greene saiil that 300 house.s 
were built m Baltimore during 1783. East: Business Enterprise, 234-5. 
^Pennsylvania Packet, 2g April 1785. 

Hunter: ^uekec to Carolina, 118, 154. 
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lems. Carpenters and masons were hard to get, and their wages 
were higher than they ever had been. Rents were so high as to be a 
scandal to the godly, a trial to tenants, and a source of joy to 
landlords. Franklin estimated that values of lands and houses had 
tripled between the time he left America before the war and the 
time he returned in 1785.^® In Boston it was said that no house had 
ever rented for more than fifty pounds a year before the war but 
by 1786 they were renting for from eighty to a hundred and fifty 
pounds. Landlords were denounced for grinding the faces of the 
poor, exacting the last farthing from distressed tenants, and let¬ 
ting houses stand empty rather than lower their rents. Honest 
industry should not "'suffer, to indulge these insatiable leeches, 
who fatten and are bloated by the blood of the honest mechanic, 
and hard working laborer.” 

The rising cities had other problems. One ever old and ever new 
problem was that of prostitution. One citizen of Boston declared 
that the increase was "incredible’’ and unless stopped in the 
"embryo” would have pernicious consequences. Furthermore the 
officers of the town whose job it was to "confine those of that sect 
in the work house, are the very frequenters of their infernal habi¬ 
tations, and seem rather to encourage their diabolical proceedings 
than put a stop to them.” 

Another ageless problem was that of garbage disposal. The 
street commissioners of Philadelphia tried to economize by getting 
farmers and others to clean the streets in exchange for manure. 
This was in January 1783. By the end of August the citizenry 
were denouncing the commissioners. The dirty streets were de¬ 
clared to be a principal source of disease: dead dogs, cats, fowls, 
and offal from the market place were the cleanest articles to be 
found in them. Never would they be cleaner as long as the farmers 
and gardeners were free to remove garbage when they pleased. 
The harassed street commissioners admitted, after a year’s trial, 
that the plan had not worked, and once more hired "scavengers.” 
The retreat was hurried by the publication of "‘Dialogues of the 
Dead” wherein a dead dog and a dead cat lying in the streets of 

To M. Le Veillard, 6 March 1786, John Bigelow, ed.: The Complete Works of 
Benjamin Franklin (10 vols.. New York, 1887-8), IX, 300-1. 

^^Massachusetts Centinel, 12 April 1786. 

Ibid., 4 June 1785. 
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Philadelphia, discussed the past and the presumably unhappy 
future of the unhappy street commissioners.^® 

The nature of city government came in for heated discussion. 
Before the war both legal and informal town meetings had been a 
focal point of revolutionary activity. Now that the war was over, 
conservative-minded men sought to avoid further unpleasantness 
by doing away with town meeting government, substituting for it 
a corporate form whereby the towns could be governed by mayors 
and councils. Incorporation as means of escape from democratic 
town meetings had been proposed before the war by aristocratic 
leaders like Thomas Hutchinson. Of Boston he said, “this town 
is no corporation, but by virtue of several province laws all towns 
are empowered to meet for a few special purposes only” and are 
illegal when meeting for any other purpose. Yet, he said, most 
town meetings were held without legal authority and shouhl be 
punished. But this could not be done except “by a legislative 
power superior to any within the province. . . He doclareti 
that “if the town was a corporation, much of the disorder would 
be prevented.” 

The first town to be incorporated after the war was Charleston, 
South Carolina. The city was divided into wards, elections were 
held, and thereafter ordinances poured forth. 'I’liey ranged all the 
way from one forbidding the killing of cattle within the city 
limits to regulations organizing the port. This was hailetl as open¬ 
ing a new era in the history of the city, propitious for its rising 
glory, increasing commerce, and growing opulence.®*’ 

^ New Haven was incorporated shortly thereafter with a corpora ¬ 
tion consisting of “a mayor, aldermen and common council, 
officers hitherto unknown in the eastern states.” 'Phis was the 
work of “five of the principal gentlemen” who had, according to 
the report, the unanimous support of the peojde. Every man, 
whatever his religion or politics, was to be a citizen. The corpora¬ 
tion was to improve streets, plant double rows of elms, extend 
the pier, cut canals, and in general make the city a commercial 
center. The corporation was also reported to have in view “some 
literary establishments. . . . Thus, the enlightened putriotiHin 

!! Gazette, 22 Jan., 27 Aug. 1783; 21 Jan., 10 March 1784. 

.’To John Pownall, 23 Oct. 1769, C. 0 . 5:758, Public Rcconl Office, Great 
Britain. New York and Philadelphia were the only important American cities 
having a corporate form of government before 1776. 

SoufA Carolina Gazette^ 23-6 Aug. 1783, et seq. 
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of few will cause the prosperity of this new city; may it become 
rich and flourishing, as it is already the most salubrious and ele¬ 
gant on the continent.” 

In New Jersey the merchants backed incorporation consistently 
in an effort to escape town meetings. Petitions for incorporation 
began coming into the legislature in 1784 and during that year 
New Brunswick, Perth Amboy, and Burlington were given 
charters.®^ The same movement went on even in Virginia.®* 

The attempt to incorporate Philadelphia and Boston met much 
more, and for a time, successful opposition. Philadelphia had been 
governed by a closed corporation before the war. From 1776 on 
it was in the hands of the executive council and the assembly. By 
1781 certain citizens were demanding incorporation. During 1783 
petitions both for and against incorporation were presented to the 
legislature. 'I'he division on the issue was a strict party one. 1'he 
conservative, the “Republican” party, demanded a charter on 
the ground that the city nectlcii better police protection and other 
regulations. 'I'he democratic forces, the “Constitutionalist” party, 
opposed it bitterly as an “aristocratical” .scheme. 'Fhcy tleclared 
that since the proposeti charter limited the vote to freeholders, 
three fourths of the population wouUl be disfranchised. Not until 
1789, when tlie Republicans were in complete control of the legis¬ 
lature, was Philadelphia incorporated. 'I'he new city government 
was at once put in operation with Samuel Powell, the pre-war 
mayor, as mayor once more, and with Benjamin Chew, the 
neutral, if not Loyalist, colonial chief justice, as a member of the 
council. 'Lhe counter-revolution in Philadelphia was complete.*** 
The greatest battle came in Bo.ston where the town meeting 
idea was so firmly imbedded that it could not be overturned for 
decades. 'Fhe movement got under way early in 1784 and was 
backed by a “great number of very respectable gentlemen.” 
When the town met in May, the hall was packed. I'he governor, 
lieutenant-governor, and “several other gentlemen of distinction 
were present.” A long debate was “not without a small degree of 

“Letter from Hartford, Pamsyhtm'ut (iazette, rS lAb. 1784. 

Richard McCormick: New Jersey in the Confederation (Ph.I). Thesis, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, 

“John Dawson to Madison, la June 17H7, Madison Patsers, LC. 

Robert I,. Brunhousc: The (hunter Rewlution in Pennsylmniu, 

(Harrisburg, 194a), lya j), 184' 5, aao-u, 347. 

Massachusetts Centinel, a8 April, I May. 
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tartness. . . Joseph Barrell, a wealthy merchant, talked at 
length on the need of incorporation. He declared that the police 
system was bad and could be improved only by handing the 
government over to a mayor, alderman, and councilmen. This 
would save both time and money, for the citizens had spent at 
least a tenth of their time in town meetings during the past eight 
years. He said that he had no self-interest in the matter but was 
concerned only for the good of his fellow citizens. 

Sam Adams, for long the great leader and manipulator of the 
Boston town meeting, then rose to defend it in one of the few of 
his speeches of which we have a record. He denied that change was 
necessary. The “present constitution” of the town had more than a 
century of experience behind it. A change of measures rather than 
of government would take care of the grievances. The new plan 
carried with it the “appearance, and might in its consequences 
be instrumental to the introduction of aristocracy, a government 
of all others, he said, the worst.” A love of novelty and the desire 
for change in other nations had been the avenue by which aris¬ 
tocracy had entered, and he cited the Greek and Roman republics 
as examples. There were men in America as well as in Europe who 
“continue such a hankering for the leeks and onions of Great 
Britain, that they leave no opportunity unoccupied for their 
introduction into this country.” Adams declared that he was “too 
great a friend to democracy ever to wish they may succeed.” 

The issue was thus clearly defined. Others spoke. Those who 
supported the idea of incorporation repeated Barrell’s ideas, 
while those who were opposed demanded the appointment of a 
committee to report at the next town meeting. Barrell demanded a 
vote then and there, but men like Stephen Higginson, as well as 
Sam Adams, would not have it. So it was agreed to appoint a 
committee to consider the petition for incorporation and to report 
on defects and the need for better police regulations. Both sides 
were represented on the committee, which included Sam Adams 
and Joseph Barrell.^® 

The fight was at once transferred to the newspapers. One 
moderate writer asked for more information from the supporters 
of the plan since the people in general did not have it, and espe¬ 
cially because it was “allowed on all hands that the management 
of the affairs of the town, will, under the proposed form be less 

“Ibid., la, 15 May 1784. 
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popular. . . Another writer expressed the hope that at the next 
town meeting ‘‘Mr. Bluster’’ would allow the citizens to talk 
freely without branding them with the epithet “dirty dirty, 
fellow” if they did not agree with his dogmatic statements.^"^ 
“An American” took a lofty tone. He decried the personalities 
which had appeared in the newspapers and declared that the de¬ 
mand for incorporation was for the benefit of the “mechanicks” 
who were starving because country people were competing with 
them in manufactures which could be kept out if a corporation 
government were set up.^^ 

When the town met again on 4 June, two plans were presented 
by the committee. After a long debate it was voted to print the 
plans for the perusal of the citizens, and the meeting was ad¬ 
journed to 17 June.^® “An American” came back once more with a 
long “historical” argument citing examples as far back as the 
eleventh century to prove that law, police, and commerce are all 
improved when cities are incorporated. But such arguments were 
useless because the “mechanicks” were the “principal opposers.” 

The movement was killed in 1784 but it rose again with new 
vigor in the fall of 1785. At a town meeting in October, a petition 
for incorporation with over 100 signatures was presented, but 
when the moderator asked its “fathers” to explain their object, no 
one appeared and there was a “buz.” Some said the petition should 
be rejected, but a majority were for the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee “to conjure up, (as a gentleman there expressed it) the 
end and aim thereof, and to report accordingly.” A “Mechanick” 
sniffed that “the better sort” of people had revived the idea of 
incorporation. Another town meeting was called to consider the 
question while the debate went on in the press. “Old Whackum” 
declared that it was another attempt to deprive the people of their 
native rights and privileges and to set up an aristocratical power. 
He cited a letter of Edward Randolph, who had talked of the 
“better sort” and the “low folks,” and a letter of Hutchinson in 
1770, in which he described the selectmen as the creatures of the 
populace and said the town was ruled by the lowest sort of people. 

“A Bostonian” declared that the Revolution had come from the 

Ibid., 19 May 1784. 

Ibid., 26 May 1784. 

Ibid., 5 June 1784. One was a plan for mayor, recorder, aldermen, and 
councilmen; the other for a president with a selectman from each ward. 

Ibid., 16 June, 10 July 1784. 
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town meeting and said that incorporation would put power in the 
hands of the few. “Publicola” saw “tyranny erecting its brazen 
front. . . .” There are those people who fondly think that the re¬ 
publican principles, which every native sucks in with his milk, 
and annual elections, “will effectually check the pride ami power 
of the rich” and thus preserve equality. But the destruction of 
that equality is what “a few haughty, purse-proud sort of 

folks, mortified that the poor should have equal liberty,” have 
long wanted to achieve. Such people are like the “arch-fiend 
Hutchinson” and all their arguments are lies. 

The opposition was so effective that at the next town meeting 
the petitioners for incorporation asked ami were given leave to 
withdraw their petition. The meeting was adjourned to a later 
date for the purpose of adopting a code of bylaws and on 6 De¬ 
cember 1785 this was done. Even the MassachiiseUs CeHtinel, 
which had been so heartily in favor of incorporation, greeted the 
decision with relief and declared that “at length the storm sub¬ 
sides, and the din of ‘incorporation,’ is no longer to assail our 
ears.” " 

Sam Adams had long since lost power in state polities, but in 
the Boston town meeting the old master was still supreme. 
Boston incorporation did not come until long after he was dead, 
and long after the growth of the town had rendered the town 
meeting system unworkable. But elsewhere the combined forces 
of urban growth and reaction in politics swept American cities in 
the direction of more formal governments less responsive to the 
will of the electorate. Only in rural areas did the citizens continue 
to meet and legislate in town meeting as they had done in colonial 
times. 

The extraordinary increase of population in the new nation 
came first of all from the large American families that were to be 
found everywhere. It came also in part from renewed immigration 
after the war. To the oppressed of the Old World, the new world 
was a land of opportunity, as both advertising and their hopes had 
always caused them to believe. 

No man knew better such hopes than Benjamin Franklin. As 
the most noted American in Europe at the end of the war, he was 

" 19, 26, 29 Oct., 9, 30 Nov., 3, 7 Dec. 1785. 
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besieged by would-be immigrants. A calico printer of London 
asked advice on going to America because he wanted to better his 
family. A man who had come to London from the Palatinate ten 
years before, and who was a maker of organs, harpsichords, grand 
and little pianofortes, and piano harps, asked for Franklin’s help. 
Owen Owen, curate of Stoke, near Coventry, told Franklin that 
he had risen as high as he could “where sychophants to great 
fortune are the men caressed nowadays.” Franklin explained 
that when he gave recommendations, and he was asked to give 
many, he gave merely dinner and advice. Many people wanted 
to go to America with romantic schemes but no money, and he 
tried to dissuade those without a useful trade.^® 

Men with useful trades had no difficulty in getting jobs. In 
Baltimore, for instance, jobs were so plentiful anti wages so high 
that CJcorge Washington fouml it difficult to get men for work at 
Mount Vernon. I'ench 'Filghman, to whom Washington delegated 
the job, reportctl that a vessel with 450 on boartl had arrived. 
Only ninety of these were servants. 'I'here was one bricklayer who 
could m>t say much for himself, ami the carpenters would not 
agree to a tlefinitc term nor vvouUl they take less than the. “high 
daily wages given t«> such tratlesmen here. .Such is the demand for 
carpenters and masons, that the master builders in those branches 
who are settled here, in ortlcr to entice the newcomers to give 
them a preference, will agree to release a four years’ indented 
servant at the expiration of one year and a half.” Few people 
leave Baltimore except on such terms; there is something so al¬ 
luring in a town to “people of that class” that they would prefer 
it even with disadvantages, to the country.'*^ 

There are no records of the number of immigrants. One estimate 
says that four thousand a year arrived in the United States be¬ 
tween 1784 and 1794.*'’’ Yet one issue alone of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, a8 July 1784, reported over 1,400 people arriving in 
Philadelphia within a week. A letter from Dublin declared that 
hundreds were offering to go to America as indenturetl servants, 

J- McIntosh, iH March, J. (rerh, 21; March, Owen Owen, 11 June 1783 to 
Fnanklin, Bachc Collection, American Philosophical Society. 

^’To [Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bache], Passy, ay July 17SJ, Huchc Coll., APS. 

Tench Tilghman to Washington, 15, ay July 1784, Washington Papers, LC. 
‘‘William J. Bromwcll; History uf Immigration to the United States (New 
York, 1856), 13-4. 
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but that ship captains had so many passengers they were taking 
only those who could pay, or tradesmen of “a certain descrip¬ 
tion.” In Massachusetts it was said that a million people were 
ready to leave Ireland. The banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi 
were ready to receive them. “Here you may enjoy inviolate your 
rights and properties be instrumental in founding a mighty em¬ 
pire-help make America the garden of the world—and rear a 
paradise on its surface.” The immigrants coming to Pennsyl¬ 
vania promised to make her shortly “the most flourishing in the 
Union.” « 

This fact caused citizens of New England some concern. One 
writer declared in 1786 that Pennsylvania had gotten 20,000 
German, Irish, and Scottish servants since the war and that 
Massachusetts had gotten but a hundred. It was “narrow policy” 
not to encourage immigration by freedom from taxes for a few 
years. The Massachusetts Centinel denounced those who wanted 
to stop immigration because of economic difflculties in the state 
and declared that every novice in politics knows that “people 
constitute the real wealth of a country.” Later it reported the 
arrival in Philadelphia of 540 passengers from Holland, the ar¬ 
rival in New York of seventy people from Glasgow, including 
many mechanics, and the arrival in Portsmouth of fifty families 
of farmers and mechanics from Glasgow en route to Vermont. 
There, every opportunity was held out to them. Land was good 
and cheap and the principles of democratical equality exist in 
their greatest force, it being hail fellow well met with them, from 
the chief magistrate down to the lowest plebeian.” This was 
Vermont, but other parts of the United States too were open to 
the world. “The independency of the United States of America, 
is in no one instance, perhaps, a greater blessing to the world, 
than in its being the asylum whither the indigent and oppressed, 
whom the lawless hand of European despotism, would crush to 
the earth, can find succour and protection, and join common 
fellowship in a country. 


Pennsylvania Gazette, 4 Aug. 1784. 

Massachusetts Centinel, 7 Aug. 1784. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, 22 Sept. 1784. 

James Swan: National Arithmetick or. Observations on 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts (Boston, n.d.) 
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Where happy millions their own fields possess, 

No tyrant awes them and no lords oppress.” 

The spirit of optimism, of belief in America as a refuge for the 
oppressed of the Old World, as a place of democratic equality, all 
show that the American Revolution, in result if not in origin, was 
far more than a movement for independence. Planted in it were 
seeds that promised the fruit of democracy. The breakdown of old 
political controls and the creation of new governments, however 
similar in form and substance to the old, carried with it the possi¬ 
bility of the democratization of American society. This demo¬ 
cratic potential was a fact that all Americans were aware of, 
however much they might disagree as to its value. Some had 
wanted it and hoped to work it out within the bounds of the inde¬ 
pendent states. Others were frightened of it and even before the 
war was over had tried to create some form of dictatorship within 
the new nation. In time, others were to crave a return to a mon¬ 
archical government from which they had fought to escape so 
shortly before. For such people it was plain that the chief result 
of the war for independence had been the creation of democracy, 
either as threat or as actuality. The American Revolution was 
something that was happening or might happen within the United 
States and they hoped either to prevent it in those states where it 
had not yet taken place, or to circumvent it in those states where 
it had. 

In making the opening speech to the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787, Edmund Randolph told its members that the chief danger 
facing the country “arises from the democratic parts of our [state] 
constitutions.” No member rose to deny this, while outside the 
hall General Henry Knox declared that the Convention had met to 
“clip the wings of a mad democracy.” Once the Convention had 
presented its work to the public, James Madison argued that the 
Constitution was better than the Articles of Confederation be¬ 
cause a “republic” was a better form of government than a 
“democracy.” Since that day some writers have ignored the issue, 
or denied that “democracy” was involved in the disputes of the 
founding fathers. A few have faced the fact that the founding 
fathers who wrote the Constitution of 1787 were a quite different 

^^Massachusetts Centinel^ 21 Sept. 1785* where the same senti¬ 

ments were expressed in Pennsylvania. 
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set of men from those who signed the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence in 1776; that of the few signers of the Declaration who 
were in the Convention of 1787, Elbridge Gerry refused to sign 
the Constitution in its final form and Robert Morris and James 
Wilson had been bitter opponents of separation from Great 
Britain. Only crabbed Roger Sherman of Connecticut willingly 
agreed to and signed the Declaration of Independence, the 
Articles of Confederation, and the Constitution of 1787. 

Whatever we may think today, the men of the eighteenth 
century thought that “democracy” was a vital force unleashed by 
the Revolution. Democracy as they saw it found expression in the 
Revolutionary constitutions of the states and in the refusal to 
grant coercive powers to a central government under the Articles 
of Confederation. The Revolution had altered the whole theo¬ 
retical foundation of American government. The colonial govern¬ 
ments, legally, were the creation of the Crown. All political au¬ 
thority was a grant that in theory, and sometimes in fact, could 
be and was changed by action of the Crown. On 15 May 1776 
Congress resolved that “the exercise of every kind of authority 
under the said Crown should be totally suppressed, and all the 
powers of government exerted, under the authority of the people 
of the colonies. ... The passage of the resolution was gen¬ 
erally regarded as a declaration of independence. John Adams 
declared it was “the most important resolution that ever was 
taken in America. The Declaration of Independence confirmed 
the resolution and elevated it to a philosophical level, and how¬ 
ever often the theory has been disregarded since then, the idea 
that the people may create and destroy their governments at will 
has been the theoretical starting point for all governments in the 
United States. During the Confederation the practical applica¬ 
tion of the theory in the politics of the states was an ever present 
danger to those who disliked democracy. 

^ A second result of the Revolution—of profoundest practical 
importance—was the removal from the American scene of a cen¬ 
tral government with coercive power; the British government. 
In most of the colonies the governors, the high courts, and the 
upper houses of legislatures were appointed by the British. In 
addition there was a horde of British appointed customs and fiscal 
IV, 357-8. 

“ To James Warren, 15 May, Warren-Adams Letters, I, 245. 
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ofEcials. The laws of most colonial legislatures, once they had 
been approved by the governors who had absolute veto power, 
had to be submitted to England for approval before going into 
effect. Cases from colonial courts could be and were appealed to 
Britain for final decision. In theory the British Crown owned 
most of the land and more and more attempted to control the 
disposition of ungranted lands. After 1763 the navy was used to 
enforce the laws of trade, and a standing army was established. 
That army was, in part, for frontier defense, but as the revolu¬ 
tionary movement developed, more and more of it was moved to 
the densely populated centers of the colonies, there to be used in 
an effort to support British ofEcials and to stamp out the revolu¬ 
tionary movement. Americans fought against and freed them¬ 
selves from this coercive and increasingly centralized power. In 
winning independence they rid themselves of its ofEcials, courts, 
army, and navy, and put an end to its power over the acts of 
American legislatures. 

They did not create such a government when the Articles of 
Confederation were written, although there were Americans who 
wished to do so. In practice, whatever the theories, the separate 
American states were sovereign and independent. Within each 
of the states a majority of the voters could do as they pleased 
without interference from outside state borders. 

In the writing of the revolutionary constitutions of the states, 
Americans put their experiences into a new balance within old 
constitutional forms. Where the royal governor had been all- 
powerful, at least in law, the new legislatures were made the 
dominant branch of the government. The governors were now 
elected either by the legislatures or by popular vote. They had 
little legal authority. Only in Massachusetts was a governor given 
a veto, and that could be overridden by a two thirds vote. The 
courts likewise were subordinated to the legislatures, for they 
were either elected by them or appointed by governors who in 
turn were responsible to the legislatures. 

The Declaration of Independence declared that the purpose of 
government was to secure the “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” of the governed, not to protect “life, liberty, and prop¬ 
erty.” The attack on the notion that a man must own property 
before he could take part in government was well under way. 
Many more years were to pass before the majority of the voters 
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was to be the same as the majority of the “people,” but the start 
was made. Pennsylvania, Georgia, North Carolina, and New 
Hampshire wiped out the property qualification for voting: a 
man had only to be a taxpayer. A start was made at lowering 
the property qualification for office holding. Representation ac¬ 
cording to population was established in Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina. 

There was strong opposition to any change in the old order 
from those members of the colonial ruling classes who became 
revolutionists. They put up a hard struggle in the writing of state 
constitutions and achieved a measure of success in states like 
Maryland, South Carolina, Virginia, New York, and Massachu¬ 
setts. Even in those states, however, they fought against con¬ 
tinuous and sometimes successful demands for social and political 
reform and economic relief measures such as paper money. In the 
states where they lost out in the writing of the state constitutions, 
as in Pennsylvania, they carried on a continuous political battle 
to get control of the governments. But elections were annual and 
the majority of the voters were farmers. The farmers by no means 
always voted against the American aristocracy, for many of them 
were equally conservative on many issues, but where agrarian 
interests were involved in such matters as local self-government, 
paper money, debt-collection policies, and taxation, they could 
and did outvote the minority. And in such cases, there was no 
central government to which a hard-pressed minority could ap¬ 
peal for help; the governors had no veto; the courts were weak. 
Thus the American Revolution made possible the democratization 
of American society by the destruction of the coercive authority 
of Great Britain and the establishment of actual local self-govern¬ 
ment within the separate states under the Articles of Confedcra- 
tion.«< 


_ bee the discussion of the revolutionary const!tution.s in W. C. VVcli.srcr: 

Constitutions of the American Revolution," 

Constitutions,” ibid., IV (i«93-4), 
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T he political upheaval and change that was an integral 
part of the American Revolution made possible other 
changes in American society: changes that were sometimes an 
answer to ancient grievances, and sometimes a response to new 
conditions. The deep-rooted antagonism to established churches 
was expressed in the revolutionary constitutions and in laws dis¬ 
establishing or removing the special privileges of established 
churches. Negro slavery, long hateful to some, was attacked anew 
as inconsistent with the idealism of the Revolution, and several 
states (invariably where slavery was unimportant), abolished 
slavery and the slave trade. The criminal codes, long as merciless 
as England’s, were revised in the direction of humaneness. Prison 
reform was advocated and conditions were improved.^ The en¬ 
grossment of the land was not stopped but the abolition of laws 
of entail and primogeniture did away with one legal foundation 
for great land holdings. British Crown lands and confiscated es¬ 
tates of Loyalists fell to the individual states and in turn were 
sold and granted, usually in smaller lots. In a measure, this con¬ 
tributed to the democratization of land holding, as did the opening 
up of the vast national domain west of the Appalachians. 

On the practical side, Americans now got together as they had 
never done before in creating societies for social and economic 
improvement, digging canals, building bridges, and improving 
roads. They founded newspapers and magazines at a rate un¬ 
dreamed of before the war. All these and many more activities 
^The best accounts of such matters are to be found in Allan Nevins: The 
American States During and After the Revolution (New York, 1924), 

ch. X, ‘‘Progress in Liberalism and Humanity”; J. Franklin Jameson: The Ameri¬ 
can Revolution Considered as a Social Movement (Princeton, 1940). 
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were a reflection of the new spirit and the new opportunities 
which were the result of the successful outcome of the American 
Revolution. 

Religion had been a basic part of American thought and feeling 
from the beginning, and so had controversy about it. Some be¬ 
lieved in a theocracy, as did the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. 
Others, like Roger Williams and William Penn, believed that men 
should be free to worship as they pleased, or not at all if such was 
their desire. But such men and the colonies they founded were 
exceptional. By the time of the Revolution most colonies had 
state-churches, established by law and supported by the taxation 
of all the people, whatever their personal religious beliefs. In New 
England, aside from Rhode Island, the Congregational Church 
was so privileged. To the south the Church of England was sup¬ 
ported by law and public money in most of the colonies. 

There was ever mounting opposition to this union of church 
and state during the eighteenth century. The back country was 
settled by a multitude of religious sects that objected ever more 
violently to paying taxes for the support of churches they did not 
believe in and often actively hated. In addition there was the 
growing influence of ideas which did battle with authoritarian 
ones. These ideas had various names at various times but basic 
to most of them was the belief that the individual liad the right 
to decide for himself what religion, if any, he should have, and 
the corollary that no state could support and enforce any one 
religion in preference to any other. For the most part, though not 
mvariably,^ men who believed thus were believers in democracy. 
Beyond this most of them, whatever their political beliefs, were 
^bscribers to the religious belief known as Deism. I'hus 'Fhomas 
Paine, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin Franklin 
was each in his own way a Deist. Years after, in TAo Age of Reason 
Paine was to formulate that creed in its clearest form. It was 
stated in ano Jer way by George Mason in the Bill of Rights of 
the Virginm Constitution of June 1776. In it he declared that 
that religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and con- 
by/orce or violence; and therefore all men are equally 
entitled to the free exerase of religion, according to the dictates of 
conscience; and that it is the mutual duty of all to practice Chris- 
lan forbearance, love, and charity towards each other.” John 
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Adams expressed their creed in a practical way when asked about 
the appointment of Anglican bishops in America after the Revolu¬ 
tion. He saw no objection and thought it inconsistent with Ameri¬ 
can character and the American constitution to raise political 
objections. He did not believe that “the Father of all” was con¬ 
fined by lines of distinction or differences of opinion. “When we 
can enlarge our minds to allow each other an entire liberty in 
religious matters, the human race will be more happy and re¬ 
spectable in this and the future stage of its existence.” * 

The attack on established churches took many forms. The clear¬ 
est example of the combination of back-country opposition and a 
leadership moved by high ideals of human freedom came in Vir¬ 
ginia. There the Presbyterians who had gotten a measure of toler¬ 
ance were less opposed to the Anglican establishment than were 
the Baptists who carried on a long anti heartbreaking struggle. 
Their preachers were persecuted anti Patrick Henry won some of 
his early fame as a lawyer by helping Baptist preachers out t)f 
jail. The Revolution was for such pct)ple a great opportunity. In 
1774 they circulated petitions demantling frectlom of conscience 
and disestablishment of tlie Anglican Church. Since the Baptists 
and other dissenters were a majority of the population t)f Virginia, 
and the planter leatlers of the revolutionary mt)vement needed 
support, dissenting petitions were listened to as never before. 
Leaders such as (»eorge Mason and Jefferson, who believed in 
freedom of conscience as a matter of conviction rather than of 
expediency, thus got far more help than otherwise they would 
have had. 

The framing of the Virginia constitution was followed by new 
attacks on the Anglican Church. 'I'he battle was long, for the 
majority of the legislature, unlike their constituents, were Angli¬ 
cans who wanted no change in the old aristocratic order. But 
Mason, Jefferson, and Madi.son kept up the fight. First they re¬ 
pealed the law reejuiring di.ssenters to pay taxes for the support 
of the Anglican Church. 'I'hcn, in 1779, jeffenson wrote a bill 
calling for the separation of church and stare. 'Hiis was covmtcred 
by a proposal that the state take over the support of all churches 
within its bounds. Patrick Henry, who had won much fame in 
fighting established churches, was now ecjually ardent for the 

“To Rev. William White, Lmdon, 28 Feb. 178 [4 or 5I, Joseph Heed Papers, 
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establishment” of all churches in the state, and Jefferson’s bill 
was defeated. The fight went on until 1786 when James Madison 
was at l^t able to steer Jefferson’s bill of 1779 through the legis¬ 
lature. The law was a striking achievement for its day and at 

the end of his life Jefferson regarded it as one of his three greatest 
services to his country. 

The disestablishment of the Anglican Church in the remainder 
of the South was an easy matter, for it was a sickly institution. 

e aws avoring it were strong but the dissenters were vastly 
^penor to the Anglicans in numbers, tenacity, and courage. 

here were only a half dozen Anglican ministers in North Carolina 
and most of them were Loyalists. The Constitution of 1776 de¬ 
clared that no church should be established in preference to any 
other and that no one could be compelled to pay for the upkeep 
of a church. The Georgia Constitution of 1777 provided religious 
^eedom for all people in the state. The Anglican clergy in South 
^arohna were able men and most of them were Patriots, but there 
too the dissenters demanded and got the church disestablished. 
Ihe Constitution of 1778 provided for civil and religious equality 
for all peaceable members of Protestant sects. 

In New England the Congregational clergy had been leading 
propagandists for revolution. This gave them strength in main- 
taining thmr pnvikged position in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New Hampshire. In Massachusetts the church was tax-sup¬ 
ported by all citizens except Baptists, Quakers, and Episcopalians, 
who were required by law to support their own churches. Yet the 
liaptists led the opposition to this system. When the Constitution 
of 1780 was written it included an article dealing with religion 

m self-contradictory. It declared that every 

man had the right to worship in the way and time most agreeable 
to his own conscience, and yet it insisted that all men must wor¬ 
ship publicly at stated times. It declared that no sect should ever 

required that towns 

fathil T ministers, leaving it up to the town 

reSfr to dissenters for their own churches. The 

rdiffir Ir t^ed one and all, and dissenters found 

Congregationalist town fathers, es¬ 
pecially in rural districts where Calvinist orthodoxy was to Lid 

191S: Virginia (Richmond. 
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sway for many years to come, found it easy to avoid such pay¬ 
ments. This was entirely in keeping with the narrow Calvinism of 
such men as Sam Adams who helped draft that part of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

New Hampshire followed in the steps of Massachusetts, but 
Connecticut held out much longer against what its citbens re¬ 
garded as the forces of iniquity. They allowed dissenters to escape 
payment of taxes to the established church if they presented the 
clerk of the local church with a certificate of church attendance 
signoti by an officer of the dissenter’s own church. 

New York Inui a mixed lot of religious sects: Dutch Reformed, 
Presl)yterian, b'.piscopalian, (Quaker, Moravian, Baptist, and 
many others. 'I'lie. establishment of the Anglican Church was 
nominal at best, and disappeared with the outbreak of the war. 
'I'he Constitution of 1777 made the break complete. New Jersey 
had no established church but had almost as many vigorous 
groups as New York, and its Constitution of 1776 provided for 
complete freedom of religion. 

d'he situation in Maryland was uni<iue. The Anglican Church 
was established by hiw. 'I'herc were many di.s.senters, but there 
were also many wealthy Catholic leaders in the colony, and fear 
of the latter kept the tlissenting .sects (piiet on the subject of the 
Anglicans, despite the fact that Anglican preachers in Maryland 
had a universally bad reputation. 'They were well paid out of 
pid)lic taxes, appointed by the governor, and often lived a life 
of riotous enjoyment. 'I'here was little objection to the di.sestab- 
lishment pnwiiled for by the bill of rights in the Maryland Con- 
.stitution of 1776 which declareil that no one could be compelled 
to go to other than a church of his own choice. 

Despite the attacks on established churches and proclamations 
of religious freetlom, many of the states were .still much concerned 
with the maititenance of Christianity, particularly of the Protes¬ 
tant variet y, and within it, of a belief in the 'IVinity. At the same 
time that (Jeorgia and the two C’arolinas refu.sed clergymen seats 
in their legislatures, they limited governmental offices to Protes¬ 
tants. 'I'he New York C’onstitution of 1777 provided for freedom 
of religion but rei|uired that all foreigners w’ho applied for citizen- 
.ship must ret)ounc<‘ allegiance to till foreign rulers in eccle.siastical 
matters as w'cll as civil, h'.vcn In Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
New Jersey, where there had always been religious freedom, hold- 
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ers of public office were required to measure up to certain religious 
marks. In Pennsylvania they were required to believe in the ilivine 
inspiration of the Old and New Testaments. Delaware barred 
DeistSj Jews, and others by requiring all officials to belie\-c in the 
Trinity. In New Jersey only Protestants coidd hold office. 

The steps in the direction of religious freedom and the complete 
separation of church and state were thus halting, but the tlirection 
was sure and the purpose was clear. 'Fhc nudtitude of dissenting 
sects and the liberal religious and ^tolitical ideas of many revo¬ 
lutionary leaders did not disappear although often ilefeated in 
particular battles. It was perfectly plain by the end of the lyHo’s 
how much progress had been made. A bill of rights was a part of 
the price that had to be paid for the ratification (jf the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1787. The first of those rights declared that Congress 
should never make any law “respecting an establishment of re¬ 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. ..." The orthoilox 
were horrified of course. Many Americans then as now have never 
accepted the idea that people’s minds should be and must be 
free. 

There were forms of bondage other than spiritual from which 
some Americans of the revolutionary generation sought to free 
themselves or their fellow men. Negro slavery had long been op¬ 
posed in the colonies. The Quakers had dcliveretl the first protests 
against it. The independent small farmers in the .South objrctetl 
to a labor system with which they found it difficult to compete. 
Many planters such as William Byrd II, 'rhomas Jefferson, and 
others, objected to slavery although their way of life was in large 
part founded on it. Clergymen like George W'hitfield preached 
against it and found support among the back ctjuntrymen, ’Fhe 
equalitarian ideals of the Revolution itself caused more than one 
man to question their reality when faced with the fact of human 
bondage. Freedom from Britain made it possible to act, for the 
British government had consistently supported slavery and the 
slave trade. In the decade just before the Revolution several of 
the colonies, including some in the South, made serious efforts to 
stop the trade only to have all legislation vetoed in London. At 
the beginning of the war only Georgia and South Carolina were 
in favor of the slave trade, and in every colony there were be- 
lievers m the abolition of slEvery, 

Within a few years after 1775, either in constitutions or in 
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legislation, the new states acted against slavery. Within a decade 
all the states except Georgia and South Carolina had passed some 
form of legislation to stop the slave trade. Freeing the slaves was 
much more difficult except in those states where there were very 
few of them. Vermont abolished slavery in her Constitution of 
^ 777 * 1780 the Massachusetts Constitution declared that all 

men were born equal and endowed with freedom. It was at once 
argued that this part of the bill of rights freed all the slaves held 
in the state, and the state supreme court agreed. New Hampshire 
followed this leail in its Constitution of 1784. Other states such 
as Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island passed acts for 
piecemeal abolition. 'Phere was no unanimity, however, even in 
New England. A writer calling himself “Not Adams” declared 
that ever since “that class of people callal Negroes” began to 
imbibe the idea they were not slaves, they have been coming to 
Boston, this maile it harder for the poor iniiabitants of the town 
to make a living. No Negroes should be allowed in Boston, he 
said, except such as had been born there.'* 

The concern with slavery led to the creation of many organiza¬ 
tions which were the forerunners of the abolitionist societies of a 
later age. I he first abolitionist society in America was organized 
in 1774. As with most Philadelphia societies during his lifetime, 
Franklin was president.*'' Pennsylvania passed a law for the grad¬ 
ual abolition of slavery in 1780. 'Phis was largely the work of 
George Bryan, one of the democratic leaders in the state, and one 
of slavery’s most tireless opponents. 'Phe law was evaded and 
when the Society re-emergeti in 17H4, it made prosecution of such 
evasion its main business. It was instrumental in having the law 
revised and for years was an active force in the abolition move¬ 
ment. By i8oo IVnnsylvania had less than a,000 slaves left, as 
a result of her gradual emancipation law and of the watchful 
vigilance of the Society." 

In New York the “Society for the Promotion of the Manumis¬ 
sion of .Slaves anti Protecting such of them that have been or may 

* Mauachusetts 18 17H4. 

^ Amfruan Museum^ I, 7 ‘ht* wteiefy tliNJippvareti during the war and 

was revived in 1784 umitT the name tif "Iknnsylvania society for promoting 
the uholition ol slavery, and the relief of free negrcKJS, unlawfully held in Bonti- 
age, and for Impntving the Comlition of the African Race." 
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be Liberated” was organized in 1785 with John Jay, a slaveholder, 
as president, and Alexander Hamilton, as secretary. There was 
strong anti-Negro feeling in New York where a good many slaves 
had always been held, and the Society was unable to secure pas¬ 
sage of a bill for gradual abolition. It kept up its agitation, how¬ 
ever. In 1788 it agreed that its members would boycott all auction 
masters who sold slaves and to give business only to those who 
“shall uniformly refrain from a practice so disgraceful and so 
shocking to humanity.” ^ It likewise concerned itself with building 
a school for the children of free Negroes. But despite all its efforts 
there were more than 20,000 slaves in the state in 1790.® 

The well publicized activities of the Philadelphia and New York 
societies led to the formation of others, usually with names as 
top-heavy. One was organized in Delaware in 1788 and between 
then and 1794 others were organized in Rhode Island, Connecti¬ 
cut, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. Maryland had a very 
active movement for gradual abolition. A writer in Maryland 
declared that slavery was inconsistent with the principles of the 
Revolution and he pointed to the horrors of slavery in the South.® 

There was important opposition to slavery in the South during 
and after the Revolution. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Patrick Henry all hoped that slavery could be ended in some 
fashion. They were in a minority, although Virginia did pass laws 
making it easier to free slaves. Farther to the south there was 
bitter opposition to the idea of abolition and to any restriction 
on the slave trade. Tolerance soon disappeared from Virginia as 
well, and the law making it easy to free slaves was repealed and 
petitions for abolition were ignored. Economics and idealism met 
head on and the former won an easy victory. 

Still another institution that was a source of both labor supply 
and immigration to America was the system of indentured servi¬ 
tude. Tens of thousands had come to the new world in this way, 
and although it had offered them opportunity to escape from the 
evil of poverty in Europe, their lot as “servants” was not a happy 
one. Very few people either during or after the Revolution, except 
the German societies, seem to have shown much concern over 

’ New York Journal, and Daily Patriotic Register, 27 Nov. 1788. 

* Evarts B. Greene: The Revolutionary Generation, lydy—iygo (New York 
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these people or the improvement of their lot. In New York an 
effort was made to get a group of citizens to liberate a shipload of 
white servants by paying their passage, taking in return small 
deductions from wages. It was argued that while immigration was 
necessary, the traffic in white people was contrary to the idea of 
liberty and to the feelings of many citizens.^® However, the only 
laws passed during the 1780’s were simply to clarify their status 
rather than to change it, and the system did not die out for dec- 
ades.^^ 

Americans were far more deeply concerned about their fellow 
men who lost their freedom through crime and debt. The accounts 
of the treatment of law breakers, the violence with which they 
were punished, and the jails into which they were thrown, have 
about them a nightmarish quality difficult to realize. This was as 
true in Europe as in America, and such conditions there brought 
about investigations and demands for reform which found their 
counterpart in America. The list of acts for which one could be 
punished was long and the penalties brutal. Death was common 
for robbery, forgery, housebreaking, and counterfeiting. In Penn- 
slyvania in 1783, five men were put to death for one robbery. 
Two years later, a man in Massachusetts who made fifty counter¬ 
feit dollars, was set in the pillory, taken to the gallows where he 
stood with a rope around his neck for a time, whipped twenty 
stripes, had his left arm cut off, and finally was sentenced to three 
years’ hard labor. Actually this was an improvement (from the 
public if not his point of view) for the usual punishment had been 
death. 

Many Americans took such things casually. In 1787 Henry 
Jackson wrote to Henry Knox that one of his “late federal sol¬ 
diers,” only twenty-three years old, had been executed for bur¬ 
glary. He had thanked Jackson for his efforts to have him par¬ 
doned, insisted on his innocence to the last moment, and died 
with “astonishing firmness.” During the war Justice William 
Atlee of the Pennsylvania supreme court was riding circuit. He 
wrote to his wife of a man who had been sentenced to death for 
burglary. That did not bother him, but a case coming up the next 

Philadelphia Freeman’s Journal, 4 Feb. 1784. 
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day did. A woman was to be tried for killing her husband and 
Atlee feared it would go hard with her. He hoped that she wouUi 
be acquitted “to save us the disagreeable task of ordering her to 
be burned. What affects me much is that her son, a likely young 
man of about eighteen or twenty is an evidence against her for 
the death of his father. We shall doubtless have a tender scene 
with her at the bar and her child giving the fatal testimony which 
may bring her to the stake.” 

Such punishments were abhorrent to those who belicvetl in 
“reason” as a guide to man’s actions. Some writers attacked the 
“dark and diffuse” laws of England and said that Americans 
should burn the vast “load of legal lumber” and have concise, 
intelligible, and rational laws.” Others, like Jefferson, were more 
moderate in their demands for legal reform. In 1776 he undertook 
to bring Virginia laws into line with republican government. I'he 
law should be shaped, said Jefferson, with “a single eye to reason 
and the good of those for whose government it was framed,” I le 
revised the criminal code, abolishing all death penalties except 
for treason and murder. His revision was not passeil and after 
the war it failed again. Not until 1796, twenty years after Jcffcr.son 
had begun the work, was he able to get it adopted by the State of 
Virginia, 

There was a sharp demand for reform of the laws of I’ennsyl- 
vania. William Penn at the beginning of the colony luul drawn 
up a humane code but it had been vetoed by the British govern¬ 
ment. For a time the legislature had stuck to Penn’s ideas but 
eventually it gave in and followed the English code. 'Hjc Constitu¬ 
tion of 1776 demanded a revision, but the death penalty for such 
crimes as robbery was not repealed for ten years. The demaml did 
not stop with this law. Men like Dr. Benjamin Rush and William 
Bradford continued to propagandize for more humane criminal 
laws. Year in and year out, they wrote and spoke against capital 
punishment with such effectiveness that in 1794 I’ennsylvunia 
made a sweeping revision of her whole code, retaining the death 
penalty only for wilful murder. This code was to be a model for 
other American states for years to come.” 

One other side of the law in its relation to the individual gave 

“ William Atlee to Mrs. Esther Atlee, York, April 1778, Atlee Patwrs, LC. 
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concern to Americans. No “tank” in a twentieth century Ameri¬ 
can city, however bad, can equal the horrors of an eighteenth 
century “gaol.” All ages, all varieties of criminals, and both sexes 
were crowded together in filthy, often unheated jails. Food was 
poor at its best and at its worst, rotten. Jailers were of the lowest 
kind atnl made money robbing the inmates of their clothing and 
selling liquor to those who had means to buy. So bad was the 
jail in Philadelphia, said a grand jury in 1787, that it had become 
“a desirable place for the more wicked and polluted of both 
sexes.” *" Investigations during the 1780’s revealed conditions that 
were horrifying to some people. I'he infamous Newgate prison in 
Connecticut was established by thrifty Connecticut legislators. 
It was an old copper mine in which men lived in conditions that 
only a fevered imagination can visualize.*’ 

Conditions in idviladelphia were so bad that they led to the 
formation of the “Pliiladelphia Society for A.ssisting Distressed 
Prisoners” in 1776. 'Fhe Society bought covered wheelbarrows 
which it sent through the streets daily carrying a sign “Victuals 
for the pri.soners.” Britisli occupation put an end to the Society 
but in 17H7 “'Fhe Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons” was organized. In it were men such as Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, Tench Coxe, and Bishop William White of the Episcopal 
Church, who was its president for forty years. 'Fhis Society in- 
vestigateil the prisons and made suggestions for their improve¬ 
ment. It prtqiosed that the sale of litjuor be stopped, that men 
anil women be separated, that rooms be washed with lime, and 
many other things. 

'Fhe jailers naturally opposeil interference with their preroga¬ 
tives. 'Fhey objected to in.spcctions: they said the criminals were 
too desperate. Once when Bishop White visited the jail, the chief 
jailer put on a show. Me started by asking the visitors to give him 
their valuables for safekeeping. 'Fhe prisoners were lined up in 
the common room facing loailed cannon beside which men stood 
ready to fire. 'Fhe prisoners, unfortunately for the chief jailer’s 
purpose, were so struck by the proceedings that they were quiet 
and polite while the good bishop questioned them. The Society 
did much to bring about the adoption of the new penal code. 

Pmnsylmnm (hnetk^ aCi Srpt 1787. 
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When regular prison inspectors were created by law in 1790, most 
of them came from its memberships’^ 

Prison reform in New York took a different turn. 'I'here it was 
concerned with those imprisoned few debt. No people in eighteenth 
century society were more luckless than those impri.soned for 
debt, and they were an astonishingly large part of the jail popula.. 
tion. The idea of imprisonment for debt seems completely irra¬ 
tional in an age which has different notions of what is reasonable, 
but it seemed logical enough in the “age of rcavSon.” People were 
put in jail for small sums. In Boston, for instance, :i woman was 
jailed for four months for failing to pay a hne of sixpence."' Nhj 
one ever explained how a debtor in jail was [setter able to pay his 
debts than a debtor out of jail ami at work. But more and more 
people were questioning the .sense of it all, particularly for people 
whose debts were small, and they tlemanded leuislation to free 
debtors from jail sentences. In New York the ".Society for the 
Relief of Distressed Debtors” was organizetl. Its twetity-four 
members were required to see that jailetl debtors got food, fuel, 
and clothing to lighten the burdens of their stay in jail. Despite 
such activity and newspaper comment-" on the idiocy of the 
practice, dominant opinion for .some years to cotne was that of 
the creditors who could see no fallacy in jailing a man when he 
failed to pay his debts. 


The organization of societies for the abolition of slavery, the 
improvement of jails, and of the lot of debtors, was not an isolated 
phenomenon in the years after the war. Immigrant ;ud .societie.s 
had been organized in most colonial towns by .Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, English, and German immigrants to take care of those who 
followed them. Library societies were formed in Philadelphia, 
New York, Providence, and Charleston, anti in .smaller towns be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century. Marine .stjcictics were 
organized in New England and other towms. 

All told, some thirty-odd such societies were organizetl tluring 
the colonial era, most of them in the four urban centers of Phila¬ 
delphia, New York, Boston, and Charlesttm. Phihttielphia had 
at least eleven. Charleston eight. New Yt)rk six, ami Btiston 
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three or four. Most of these societies were small and exclusive 
and concerned more with social affairs than with practical ones, 
but they were a focus for humanitarian ideals and intellectual 
interests. Most of them suspended activity at the outbreak of 
the war, but before it was over they began to revive and new 
societies began to appear, five of them in Boston alone. Between 
1783 and 1786, eleven pre-revolutionary societies got going again 
and no less than eighteen new ones were formed. Between 1786 
and 1789 fourteen more new societies were formed and most of 
the rest of the pre-revolutionary ones were reorganized. This was 
extraordinary activity: more societies were organized between 
1776 and 1789 than in the whole colonial period. They were much 
more active; their meetings were more regular; and their influence 
spread wider and wider as in the case of the abolition and prison 
reform groups. 

Perhaps the most intriguing of the new societies were the 
“humane” societies: one in Boston and one in Philadelphia. Their 
main concern was the rescue of those suffering from “suspended 
animation”: that is, those who appeared to be dead but actually 
were not. The primary cause of “suspended animation” was 
drowning, but hanging, sunstroke, lightning, drinking laudanum, 
drinking cold water when overheated, and so on, were also recog¬ 
nized as causes. 

These societies drafted first aid rules, published them in Ameri¬ 
can papers, and posted them in likely spots. They offered re¬ 
wards for lives saved. They provided special lifesaving equipment 
and stored it at wharves and taverns near the waterfront. Such 
equipment included bellows for inflating and deflating the lungs, 
drags, hooks, and medicines. An extraordinary device, long a 
favorite with the Massachusetts Humane Society, was the “fumi- 
gator,” an instrument for pumping tobacco smoke into the rectum 
of a person supposed to be drowned.^* In addition, the Massachu¬ 
setts Society erected huts at spots along the coast where ship¬ 
wrecks were likely. These were stocked with food and firewood 
and proved useful, although prowlers soon broke in and ate the 
food and used the wood.^® 

^^Massachusetts CentineL 8 March 1786. 
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The marine societies cooperated closely with the humane so¬ 
cieties during the 1780’s. These organizations liad appeared be¬ 
fore the Revolution and had operated continuously. 'Fhey were 
organizations of seamen, and particularly of pihifs who were much 
concerned, not only with their present but their future. As early 
as 1786 it was proposed to build a hospital for disableii seamen 
in Boston and to place it under the direction of the marine .society 
in that town. The marine society likewise worked with the humane 
society in the building of huts for the shipwrecketi."‘ In Phihulel- 
phia there were two organizations: the “Society for the Relief of 
Poor and Distressed Masters of Ships, 'Pheir Widows and Chil¬ 
dren,” and the “Society for the Relief of Widows of Decayed 
Pilots.” In 1788 the legislature provided that the latter .society 
should receive a quarter of the tonnage tluties paiti by ship¬ 
owners.*® 

Societies for specifically charitable purpo.ses w-ere organizetl as 
well. One of the first was the “Massachusetts C’haritable Society” 
which had roots before the war but was nor incorporated until 
March 1780. It was religious in spirit but profes.sed to be non- 
sectarian for it declared that “charity is a principle that no par¬ 
ticular persuasion can monopolize. . . It was interestal in gen¬ 
eral charities and tried to raise money for a girls’ school.*'" .\ lilack 
Friar’s Society was organized in New York for both charitable 
and social purposes. In Philadelphia a “Corporation for the relief 
and employment of the poor” was organized. An “Amicable 
Society” was organized in Richmond for the purpo.se of relieving 
strangers in distress. As early as 1769 Charleston hail a “b'ellowl 
ship_ Society” which gathered funds, half for “the tleplorable 
maniac and the other half for the education of children.*' 

The beginnings of temperance organizations are also to be 
ound, and this alone, if nothing else, is adequate testimony to the 
optimism of a period in which the per capita consumption of 
liquor was enough to win the admiration of all other ages. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, one of the most optimistic of joiners, declared 
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in 1788 that now that traffic in slaves was over in Pennsylvania, 
his next task would be the correction of abuses of liquor.^® The 
next year a temperance society was actually organized in Litch¬ 
field, Connecticut, where the forty members agreed not to use 
liquor in their business and to serve only beer and cider to work¬ 
ingmen.^® 

The immigrant aid societies were only partly humanitarian in 
purpose. They were also social clubs for immigrant groups. In¬ 
evitably they were political as well, for leading politicians in towns 
like Philadelphia made a point of belonging to all the groups, 
whatever the politicians’ own origins might be. With few excep¬ 
tions their activities were convivial. A French traveler in de¬ 
scribing an initiation to the Irish Society of Philadelphia said 
that they were “initiated by the ceremony of an exterior applica¬ 
tion of a whole bottle of claret poured upon the head, and a 
generous libation to liberty and good living, of as many as the 
votary could carry off.” 5 “ The chief exceptions were the societies 
organized by Germans in Philadelphia, New York, Charleston, 
and Baltimore. There were few social or political leaders among 
them and they had a pietistic streak that led some of them to 
forbid meetings in taverns. In Philadelphia the society demanded 
a bureau for the registration of German immigrants and the legis¬ 
lature set one up in 1785. For years thereafter it was manned by 
members of the society. They visited vessels coming into port to 
see that immigrants had not been mistreated; they got jobs for 
immigrants; they provided legal aid for indentured servants. They 
were concerned also with charity and education. They set up 
German language grammer schools and founded a library. They 
established scholarships to send poor German boys to the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania and during the 1780’s supported fifteen 
scholars in that school.®^ 

The societies whose main interests were humanitarian in origin 
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were outweighed both in number and importance by organiza¬ 
tions whose interest was in scientific investigation, the turrhcrancc 
of knowledge, and in economic development. Important among 
these were the library societies, of which the tildcst was the li¬ 
brary Company of Philadelphia, foumled by b'ranklin in lyjji. 
By the end of the Revolution it had 5,000 volumes ami was open 
both to members and the general public. 'I'lie C'h.-irlesron Library 
Society was organized in 1743 and had an even bigger collection 
of books than the Philadelphia Company but all these were burned 
in 1778. It was reorganized in 1783 but it ditl not regain its former 
position for years. New England libraries fouiul it difficult to get 
support. The Newport Library was burned; the Portsmouth I.i 
brary gave up and sold its books in 1786. Others were too short 
of funds to perform any real service. Practically all of the liin-ary 
societies, except the one in Philadelphia, looked up<m themselves 
as exclusive social clubs and had no de.sire to serve the public.® 
Of the scientific societies, the one with the widest reput a tit m 
during the 1780’s was the American Philosophical .Stsciefy. Phi- 
losophy in the eighteenth century had a very broad meaning: if 
included natural and physical science, social science, and theolt>gy; 
in fact it took all knowledge for its field. I'he Philostiphical .Society 
did little before the war and it was reorganized in 1780. 'I'he act 
incorporating it declared that it was intcresteii in the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, the development of trade, “the ease ami com. 
fort of life, the ornament of society, and the increase ami happi¬ 
ness of mankind” to the end that prejudices might be abolished, 
a humane and philosophical spirit be cherished, and that youth 
be stimulated to a laudable diligence and emulation in the pur¬ 
suit of wisdom.” Despite its high ideals its meetings were poorly 
attended at first, its funds were small, and it owed most of Ita 
reputation to two men: Benjamin Franklin ami Davitl Ritten- 
house. Not until Franklin returned from b'rance in 178:; did the 
Society get going actively. Its first volume of transactions was 
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published and Franklin promoted it with all his old skill. He dis¬ 
tributed the volume and saw to it that important people in both 
America and Europe were invited to join. 

The most active of the societies during the Confederation was 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences which was founded 
in Boston in 1780. John Adams was the driving force behind its 
formation. In Europe he discovered the high reputation of the 
American Philosophical Society, which was doubtless at that time 
due more to Franklin’s prestige and his gift for advertising than 
to its achievements. When Adams returned to America he was 
perhaps the chief architect of the Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780, which included a clause calling for state encouragement of 
scientific associations.®^ With James Bowdoin as president, the 
American Academy got off to a flying start and published its 
first volume of Memoirs in 1785. It was concerned with both 
economic improvement and scientific investigation. James Bow- 
doin’s political career has too long obscured the fact that he was 
one of the leaders in the scientific thought of his day and one of 
the few men who had the courage to dispute scientific points with 
Franklin, and the capacity to come off with at least even honors. 
Other such societies were attempted in New York, Connecticut, 
and elsewhere, but with little result. 

At the same time there was a rapid development of medical 
societies which had both humanitarian and scientific interests. 
The first ones were organized during the 1760’s in New Jersey 
and Connecticut and were concerned primarily with establishing 
standards for medical practice. But in medicine, as in so many 
other things, Philadelphia was the center.®® The Philadelphia Hos¬ 
pital was founded in 1751. The American Medical Society was 
organized in 1773. Medical education began in 1765 when the 
College of Philadelphia, at the urging of Dr. John Morgan, began 
formal instruction in medicine. King’s College in New York 
started medical training in 1767. Meanwhile, more and more 
American doctors were being educated in Europe, particularly at 
Edinburgh University. Between 1758 and 1788 no less than sixty- 
three Americans were graduated from it.®® The Revolution itself 
gave doctors an opportunity to “practice” as they never had be- 
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fore and, as Ramsay pointed out in his history, they learned more 
in one day on the battlefield than in months at home. 

After the war Philadelphia continued to he a center of metlical 
activity. The “Society for inoculating the Poor (Jrafis” had been 
organized in 1774 by doctors and others ami was providing free 
vaccinations for all who applied at the state house. It tlisappcared 
during the war but in 1787 the dispensary was proviiling free 
medicine for the poor. During that year Brissot de Warville said 
that it had treated 1,647 people at a cost of ,£;oo.®~ During the 
1780’s the College of Physicians was formed. It met for discu.ssit)n 
of medical research and took an active interest in improving 
public health in such matters as street cleaning, quarantines, and 
in the creation of a “contagious” hospital. 

The doctors of Boston organized the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in 1781. It was interested in standanlizing fees hut also 
in medical research. It founded a library in 178a and by the 1790’s 
was publishing research papers. It was soon in competition with 
the new medical school which Harvard established. I larvan.1 an¬ 
nounced the appointment of three professors of meilicine in the 
fall of 1783. A curriculum was outlined, aiul tlie whole story was 
sent forth to the newspapers of the United States and was printeti 
in many of them.®* Harvard and the Medical Society engaged in 
a bitter struggle over the examination and licensing of iloctors to 
practice, but the competition seems not to have liurt either insti¬ 
tution. 

But great difficulties were encountered everywhere by medical 
schools in getting “materials” for training purpo.ses. Atlcquate 
medical training called for the dissection of bodies, but the popu. 
lace looked upon this as sacrilege. Antagonism tleveloped until, 
m New York, it led to the “doctor’s riots” of 1788 in whicli the 
mihtia was called out and several people were killed.''*' While great 
advances were made in medicine, even greater distiinces were yet 
to be traveled. As always, popular opinion and much medical opin¬ 
ion was opposed to the “radicals.” Barbers, <iruggists, ami dentists 
were doctors ’ and still practiced on the citizenry and the citi- 
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zenry still found quacks more appealing than scientists. A certain 
Reverend W. M’Kee announced that at last he had found the cure 
for cancer. He got testimonials for his product which he had tried 
on the helpless denizens of the Philadelphia almshouse. Not only 
would it cure cancer but ulcers, scurvy, ringworm, and other dread 
afflictions.'*® It was such charlatanry that led Dr. Lemuel Hopkins 
to write his biting ode to a man killed by a cancer quack: 

Here lies a fool flat on his back, 

The victim ()f a cancer quack; 

Who lost his money and his life, 

By plaster, caustic, and by knife. 

I he case was this- a pimple rose, 

South-east a little of his nose, 

\\ Inch ilaily reddened atul grew bigger. 

As to<i much drinking gave it vigor. 

A score of gossips soon ensure 

hull threescore different modes of cure; 

But yet the fvdl fed pimple still 
Deflneil all pettieoated skill; 

Wlien forttine led him tti peruse 
A hand hill in the weekly news. 

Signed by six fools of different sorts, 

All cured «if cancers made of warts; 

Who recommend, with due stduni.ssion, 

'I'his c.'incer-mongcr as magician. . . . 

(Jo, readers, gentle, eke and simple, 

If yoii have wart, or corn, or pimple, 

'Fo ([Hack infallible apply; 

Here’s mom enough for you to lie. 

His skill triumphant .still prevails, 

For death’s a cure that never fails. 

The Revoluritm had devastating effects on many established 
schools. School after school was iibantloncd, colleges were 
purged” of those tainted with f-oyalist sentiments, their en¬ 
dowments were ruined, atul their student bodies decimated. Yet 
at the same time many revolutionary leaders were much con- 
cernetl with the development of an educated people, b'ive of the 
new state constitutions tieclared that the state was responsible for 
education. John Adams said in his “'Fhoughts on (Jovernment” 
that “laws for the liberal education of youth, especially of the 
lower class of people, arc s(j extremely wise and useful, that, to a 
Pennsylmnia i8 Oct, J786. 
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humane and generous mind, no expense for this purpose would be 
thought extravagant.”" Jefferson, believing in eiiucation as 
an indispensable basis for democracy, tried to cstablisli a public 
school system in Virginia with his “Bill for the More (>encral 
Diffusion of Knowledge,” but could not get it passed. New wituls 
blew through old halls when, under Jefferson’s prodding, the 
College of William and Mary set up chairs of law ai\d modern 
languages. Once the war was over, men like Jefferson, John 
Adams, Benjamin Rush, and, as we have seen, Noah Webster, 
preached the idea of public education. Various states, inehuling 
New York, Georgia, and North Carolina, set up university organi¬ 
zations, at least on paper. Private academies were being foumled 
in every state as well as private colleges, some of tliem witii public 
support. In 1786 the Massachusetts Ccutinel applauded the “en 
couragement of literature, and diffusion of knowledge” in the 
southern states and cited the money ami laiul given by tlie 
Pennsylvania legislature to Dickinson College, and the lands 
given for schools by North and South Carolinti and (icorgia.*'' 
Elaborate plans for a public school system in Pennsylvania were 
set forth to the readers of the Pennsykania CuizcttrP 

In every other field concerned with the betterment of hu¬ 
manity, as with education, there was talk, argument, writing, and 
organization. No better example exists than in tlie concern of 
Americans with the improvement of transportation. Expansion 
westward before the Revolution producetl demands for lu-tter 
means of getting back-country crops to market. Roads and 
bridges were an obvious answer that not everyone was willing to 
give. The first Americans had lived on or near water and wtiter 
borne transportation was an ideal they fried to project into 
the wilderness. Before the Revolution George Washington and 
his friend Thomas Johnson of Maryland made plans to cletir 
the Potomac so that boats could go to and from the back country. 
The war was no sooner over than .southerners once more took up 
the promotion of a water route to the W^^est. Wasliington again 
led. Early in 1785 Maryland and Virginia gave identical cluirters 
to the Potomac Company. Virginia subscribed tt) a fifth of the 
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stock. Maryland too supported the project as the years went on. 
It was an enormous undertaking primarily because too few people 
had any technical knowledge and they had to learn as they went 
along. Yet by 1815 some 338 miles of the Potomac had been 
opened. 

There were many other projects in the South. The James River 
Company was chartered to improve navigation on the James at 
the same time the Potomac Company was chartered. It too was 
financed by botli state and private subscriptions, and in time 
became a dividend paying company and still was when the state 
took over in tHao. 

The Creat Dismal Swamp Company, in which Washington was 
a heavy stockholder aiul manager, had been started before the 
war. Its purpose vvas to drain the Swamp and produce rice and 
naval stores. .After the war it began digging a canal to connect the 
Swamp with the Plizaheth River in North Carolina. After many 
years this too was completed and is still in operation. 

In 17H6 South Carolina chartered a company to dig a canal be¬ 
tween the Cooper anil Santee rivers. 'I'he canal was not com¬ 
pleted until I Hon, but it was in use until iHi;H. 'I here were other 
schemes both there and in North Carolina. Some of them achieved 
a little success and others remained only ideas on paper. 

In the North the chief concern was with roads and bridges dur¬ 
ing the lyHo’s: their passion for canals was to come later. I he 
most famous bridge company was 'I’he Proprietors of the Charles 
River Bridge, incorporiitcd by the Massachusetts legislature in 
March 1781;. 'Phere was heated' argument in both pro.se and poetry 
on the subject of the briiige: its location, the materials of which it 
shovdd bc 'huilf, and the likc.‘‘' 'Phe bridge was completed by the 
summer of lyHf) and was at oirce profitable and continued to be so 
until its monopoly was at last broken by the building of the War¬ 
ren Bridge and by the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the "Charles River Bridge Case.” This bridge was fcdlowcd by 
many others all through the North and most of them made money 
for their backers in a rapidly growing society.'*’’ 

'Phe demand for improved transportation also resulted in better 
roads. Maryhind, Virginia, anil Pennsylvania all passed legislation 
to provide for roads to the westward although the great cmpha.si.s 
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was not to come until the next decade. Stagecoaches had been 
few and far between in the years before the war but by the end of 
the 1780’s mail was carried in stagecoaches from New Hampsliirc 
to Georgia. New “flying machines” were advertisetl in tlie news¬ 
papers and soon a flying machine promised to take passengers the 
ninety miles between New York and I^hihuielphia in one day. 
When it did, it was agreed that it was a wonder of the age and 
that perhaps the ultimate in speed had at last been reached. 

But not quite, for the whole country was excitetl about bal¬ 
loons. Man’s ancient dream of flying through tlie air had at last 
been realized by a Frenchman. Descriptions of balloon ascensions 
in Europe appeared in American newspapers. Illustrated articles 
describing a “machine, proper to be navigated through the air” 
likewise appeared. By midsummer 1784 it was reported that noth¬ 
ing was important unless it had the name balloon attachcil to it. 
Ladies and gentlemen of fashion wore balloon ornaments and 
even a farmer who came to town with vegetables cried: “tine 
balloon string beans.” As always, a decent amount of fun was 
poked at the new fad. It was reported from New York that “Air- 
balloon dress is so much the fashion in this city, arul so generally 
fancied, that some ingenious sempstresses have it in contempla¬ 
tion to establish a balloon petticoat, so constructed, as that every 
person may go up in it with safety.” 

Poets likewise had a go at the new craze. Partly in fun and 
partly in prophecy was a poem called “The Progress of Balloons.” 
After an invocation to the muses the poet declared; 

Let the Gods of Olympus their revels prepare, 

By the aid of some pounds of inflammable air 
We’ll visit them soon—and forsake this dull hall, 

With coat, shoes and stockings, fat carcase and all. 

The balloon was a French invention which would give them world 
power. 

At sea let the British their neighbors defy 

The French shall have frigates to traverse the sky - 

If the English should venture to sea with their fleet, 

A host of balloons in a trice they shall nicety 

The French from the zenith their wings shul’l display, 

And souse on these sea dogs and bear them away. 
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Surveyors drawing meridians and parallel lines should build bal¬ 
loons and survey with ease. Astronomers can now go by balloon. 

And floating above, on our ocean of air, 

Informs us, by letter, what people are there. 

A survey of the planets can be made and we can know at last 
what goes on on Venus, Mars, and the others. 

But now to have done with our planets and moons 
Come, grant me a patent for making balloons. 

For I find that the time is approaching—the day 
When horses shall fail, and the horsemen decay. 

Post riders shall leave their “dull poneys behind and travel, like 
ghosts, on the wings of the wind.” And stage drivers whose gal¬ 
lopers take you through the dirt at ten miles an hour. 

When advanc’d to balloons shall so furiously drive. 

You’ll hardly know whether you’re dead or alive. 

The man who from Boston sets out with the sun. 

If he has a fair wind gets to New York at one. 

At Gunpowder-Ferry drink whiskey at three. 

And at six be at Edenton ready for tea. 

(The machine shall be order’d we hardly need say, 

To travel in darkness as well as by day) 

At Charleston by ten he for sleep shall prepare. 

And by twelve the next day be the devil knows where. 

After a fling at the ladies who would go forty miles high for their 
afternoon’s airing, the poet concluded on a practical note: 

Yet more with its fitness for commerce I’m struck, 

What loads of tobacco shall fly from Kentuck 
What packs of best beaver—bar iron and pig, 

What budgets of leather from Bonocco-cheague. 

If Britain should ever disturb us again, 

(As they threaten to do in the next George’s reign) 

No doubt they will play us a set of new tunes, 

And pepper us well from their fighting balloons. 

To market the farmers shall shortly repair, 

With their hogs and potatoes, wholesail, thro’ the air, 
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Skim over the water as light as a feather, 
Themselves and their turkies conversing together. 

Such wonders as these from balloons shall arise. 
And the giants of old that assaulted the skies. 
With their Ossa on Pelion shall freely confess 
That all they attempted was nothing to this.*'* 


At the same time people were excited about balloons, they were 
little concerned with the development of steamboats, except to 
oppose them. Two inventors, a Virginia tavern keeper, Jame.s 
Rumsey, and a Connecticut Yankee, John b'itcli, were bitter 
rivals. Both worked by rule of thumb ami trial and ernn- in de 
veloping a steamboat that would move against current and wimL 
Rumsey first tried a boat that moveii by .sticks forced against the 
bottom of the stream. He showed this to Washington when the 
great man visited the innkeeper's place in 17H4. 'I'hereafter 
Rumsey had the support of most of his fellow Virginians. I le soon 
turned to jet propulsion: a steam engine which vvtiuld pump water 
out the back of the boat and thus pusii the boat forward, jet jiro- 
pulsion had the support of men like Franklin, while tin- paddle 
wheel was frowned upon. 


John bitch, wild and sensitive to the point of hysteria, worked 
on various ideas and fought bitterly with hotii hackers and 
enemies. The great men of Virginia and men like Franklin sup- 
ported Rumsey, for although he was an ex-tavern keeper, he was 
handsome, he had the manners of a gentleman, and was polirieally 
sound. Fitch was ugly, ill-clad, and had no manners, f le limi de- 
^rted his wife. He was an anti-Federalist and an extreme Deist. 
Each man sought and got monopolies for operating steamboats in 
the waters of various states. Fitch finally got a company behind 
■DLM during August 1787 ran a boat up and liown the river at 
Rhiladelphia where members of the Con.stitutional Convention 
saw It. Rumsey’s boat did not run until December 1787 and then 
only twice. But he was made a member of the American Fhil- 
osop ica ociety. He was sent to England to get .support, while 
Fitch continued to battle against odds that only a man with al¬ 
most maniacal convictions could surmount. He won out, at least 

Delaware River during 1790. Seventeen years before Robert 
Massachusetts Centmel, 15 Jan. 1785. 
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Fulton ‘‘invented’’ the steamboat that ran on the Hudson, Fitch’s 
boat had run thousands of miles on the Delaware. 

Fitch was convinced, though he found it difficult to convince 
anyone else, that the steamboat was the answer to the problem 
of travel on the Mississippi River. He got that conviction when 
he had been a surveyor in the West and had laid the groundwork 
for “John Fitch’s Map.” All his efforts came to nothing for him¬ 
self. He died a suicide, poverty-stricken, and half insane, in a little 
Kentucky town. His rival, Rumsey, died in England, also without 
achieving any of the greatness or the profit that he had hoped 
for.^9 

In this survey of the varied activities of Americans in the first 
years of independence one can realize something of the enthusiasm 
with which the citizens of the new nation worked at altering the 
pattern of society they had inherited from colonial times. It is 
true that much of what they did had earlier roots, but their 
achievements are also the result of a new freedom of choice and 
of a delight in national independence. This enthusiasm bolstered 
native optimism and furnished the motive power for new deeds 
in years to come. 

See James Flexner: Steamboats Come True (New York, 1944), a delightful 
and scholarly book. 
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F or all the enthusiasm with which Americans worked at im¬ 
proving the new nation, they did not, and couhl not, forget that 
they were still as much a part of the workl as they hail been as 
colonists. They had freed themselves from the British bimpirc but 
they still had to live in a world dominated by empires, l.aws of 
trade and navigation covered most of the world they knew with 
an intricate network of monopoly restrictions on both shipping 
and goods. The export of the produce of farm, forest, and sea, 
and the import of manufactured goods was a vital part of Anteri- 
can life. Hence, the legal definition of the place of the new nation 
in relation to the old ones was of the utmost importance. 

While Americans were a part of the British b'.mpire its acts of 
trade and navigation had both hindered and helped them. Many 
now greeted freedom from restrictions with joy as did the Massa¬ 
chusetts Centinel. It said that Americans should be grateful “to the 
supreme ruler of the universe by whose beneficence our com¬ 
merce is freed from those shackles it used to he cramped with, 
and bids fair to extend to every part of the globe, without passing 
through the medium of England, that rotten island, absorbed in 
debt, and crumbling fast to annihilation.” i 
More than delight in freedom from economic shackles was in- 
volved in such statements. A large segment of American society 
had learned to hate Britain. Before 1775 the projiaganda of the 
revolutionary leaders had dinned the fear of British tyranny into 
Americans. During the war itself propaganda matie much of 
British “atrocities.” Some of it was true and some not, but Amcri- 
can leaders spread such stories in the army and among the civilian 
^31 July 1784. 
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population in order to whip up and keep up popular enthusiasm. 
As we have seen^ David Ramsay believed that the war could not 
have been won without the efforts of American propagandists. 
Once the war was over^ the return of Loyalists, of British mer¬ 
chants and agents, the outflow of American money to Britain, 
and the commercial and agrarian depressions, all lent fervor to 
popular dislike of the British. Such antagonism became a part of 
American folklore. It was embedded in American minds and was 
maintained there for generations by popular histories. Fourth of 
July celebrations, and continued disputes with Great Britain. 

But not all Americans felt this way even during the Revolution. 
There were many reluctant revolutionists who had not wanted to 
leave the British Empire, and even when forced to do so, retained 
a fondness for what had once been their country. The many 
Americans who had been Loyalists and who stayed in the United 
States during the war or who returned afterwards, also retained 
their affection for Great Britain despite the bad treatment many 
of them received at her hands. The sentimental attachment of 
many Americans to Great Britain was a continuous force in 
American politics for many years. On the whole these people 
were conservative in politics; they objected as much to the French 
Revolution as they did to the social implications of the American 
Revolution; they were powerful in the Federalist party. 

In 1828 Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the last living signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, helped break ground for the new 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The news got to Timothy Pickering 
in Massachusetts, who had imagined himself the last of his gen¬ 
eration. At once he wrote to Carroll recalling the days of their 
youth. He bewailed the fact that Americans born since the 
Revolution looked upon Englishmen very much as they did upon 
men of other nations. ‘‘But I,'’ he said, “was born and grew up at 
a period when they and we were brethren, descendants from one 
common stock, and fellow heirs to the same best inheritance— 
political and civil liberty. . . . When peace returned all enmity 
died within me; and I again held our former British brethren as 
friends. Independently of this natural sympathy, I feel as a friend 
to public liberty, a deep interest in the welfare of the British 
nation, as the great bulwark of the rights of man.” He concluded 
by saying that he had always “reprobated the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, on the 4th of July celebrations. 
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otherwise than as a mere historical document: seeing its obvious 
tendency (and the real object of many) was to excite in the rising 
generations, the spirit of hostility towards the British nation, 
which the keen feelings and the policy of the statesmen of 1776, 
naturally led them to express; but which they pledged themselves 
to lay aside on the return of peace.” ^ 

Added to the sentimental ties of men like Pickering, were the 
very practical desires of American importing merchants. 'Phey 
had not liked the bonds of the Empire when a part of it, but they 
had enjoyed its privileges, and after the war was over many of 
them did not think they could survive without them. 'Phey had 
made money largely by trade within the British Empire tind they 
wanted to continue to do so. No one at the time <»r since then has 
ever presented an adequate balance sheet of the advantages and 
disadvantages of membership in the Empire.® 

The main reason is that various Americans and groups of 
Americans were affected differently by such membership. 'Po- 
bacco planters were hard hit by the complicatetl regulations and 
charges which took so large a part of the final selling price of their 
crop. But American shipowners, whose chief business was the 
carrying trade, had every advantage as members tjf a work! wide 
society. Merchants whose main business was the importation of 
British goods found little to quarrel with while those who wajtted 
to import non-British goods might deplore the laws of trade and 
navigation as an attack on American liberties and a justification 
for smuggling. American “manufacturers” were artistms who faccil 
the competition of British goods, but the day of their political in- 
fluence was not to come until after 1783. When it did, they tle- 
manded and got protective tariffs. The mass of farmers prolnibly 
had little opinion one way or another on the British connection 
except when it served to bolster the political ami economic pcesi- 
tion of the local American aristocracies, or when if tried to 
block western expansion. It is therefore difficult to say th.it there 
was any attitude or interest common to all Americans, either be¬ 
fore or after the Revolution. It is this diversify of interest among 
Americans which helps to explain the actions of American govern- 
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ments during the 1780’s. It was plain when proposals were made to 
regulate trade, to discriminate against foreign shipping, or to 
protect domestic manufactures, that there were many different 
notions in the land as to what was “good,” and therefore, as to 
what economic policies should be adopted. 

At the end of the American Revolution the ideal of free trade 
existed in England and America, but was practiced only in 
America, and there but briefly. Yet the American peace negoti¬ 
ators, all men from the leading commercial towns of the United 
States, had no notion of going it alone. They wanted both inde¬ 
pendence and all the ccunmercial advantages they had had as de- 
pendeixf members of the British Empire. And for a time it seemed 
that they might stay within the protecting walls of the A,cts of 
Trade and Navigation. In October 1782 John Jay and Richard 
Oswald included the idea of complete commercial reciprocity 
between the two nations in a preliminary draft of the treaty of 
peace.^ 'rhis scheme had at least the advantage of being a policy 
at a time when the British government had none at all for its 
former colonics. 

It was plain also that inHucntial groups in England were willing 
to break down the Navigation Acts in favor of the United States, 
Lord Shclhurnc% influenced perhaps by sentiment, and certainly 
by the new and therefore radical doctrines of Adam Smith, was 
favorable to the idea. The English merchants whose chief business 
before the war had been the American trade, wanted to resume 
that trade with all its oUl freedom. They were loud and insistent 
in tlieir demands, llicy were afraid that European competitors 
might steal from them the trade of what had been, and was for 
many' years to be, EnglamVs greatest single market, The^West 
India planters, a powerful pressure group, believed quite rightly 
that the very life of their islands depended on food, lumber, and 
other supplies from the former mainland colonies. They too 
wanted unhampered trade between the new United States and 
themselves.^ 

These groups were in a strategic position as the war came tO" an 
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end, for Lord Shelburne was prime minister during the negotia¬ 
tions that led to the drafting of the preliminary treaty. 1 lowcvcr, 
the startling idea of complete commercial reciprocity was ilropped 
from the Jay-Oswald draft. All that remained was the statement 
in the preamble that in the future a treaty, based on grounds of 
“mutual advantage and convenience,” should be made. Com¬ 
merce, said the British, could not be included in the peace treaty 
because “some statutes were in the way which must be repealed 
before a treaty of that kind could be well formed, and that this 
was a matter to be considered in Parliament.” ” 

Shelburne and his followers, however iilealisfic they might be, 
were not unaware of political realities. It would be difficult enough 
to get Parliament’s approval of the preliminary articles without 
including in them the destruction of the Navigation Acts, which, 
despite Adam Smith, were still a sacred part of British economic 
thinking. Men like Adam Smith preached what few politicians 
could absorb, much less put into practice. “You, Dr. Smith, from 
your professor’s chair,” said Edmund Burke, “may semi forth 
theories upon freedom of commerce as if you were lecturing upon 
pure mathematics; but legislators must proccetl by slow degrees, 
impeded as they are in their course by the friction of interest 
and the friction of prejudice.” ’’ Parliament .soon tlemonsfrtitcd 
Burke’s realism. When it met it denounced both Shelburne and 
the preliminary treaty. Late in February 178;; Parliament votetl 
to censure the terms of peace, and Shelburne resigncti. For a time 
thereafter no administration was in control, for George IH dis¬ 
played an understandable and even laudable aversion to a minis¬ 
try led by Lord North and Charles James b'ox. 

Meanwhile, English merchants clamored for resumption of 
trade and something needed to be done before the definitive 
treaty of peace was signed. Young William Pitt, chancellor of the 
exchequer, introduced a bill repealing all laws prohibiting trade 
with the United States and providing that American ships carry¬ 
ing Arnerican goods should be treated as if they were British ships, 
including the payment of the same duties. Goods exportctl to the 

“Benjamin Franklin to Robert R. Livingston, 5 Dec. 178a, Wharton, VI, 
Iia-3. > » 


Power and liritish North Nmerka, 
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Cambridge, 1941), 19, * ^ 
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United States should have the same drawbacks, exemptions, and 
bounties as if exported to British colonies.® 

The opposition tore the bill to bits. The Americans be damned; 
they would take the West India trade. They would compete with 
British shipping within the Empire and the great nursery of 
British seamen would be lost. Britain would decline in peace and 
be helpless in war. Said William Eden, “the bill would introduce a 
total revolution in our commercial system. . . .” The provision 
trade of the West Indies with Ireland would be ruined; England 
would lose the carrying trade between the West Indies and 
Europe, a trade in which 600 English ships were employed; Eng¬ 
lish sugar refineries would be ruined. Above all, America might 
attract to itself English manufacturing tools and workers. Delay 
such a bill and give the Privy Council the right to regulate trade 
while negotiations for a commercial treaty with the United States 
were carried on. 

Among others who attempted an answer was Edmund Burke. 
He said it was ridiculous to suppose that Britain would lose manu¬ 
factures to the United States while the Americans had cheap 
land. Burke would treat Americans as fellow subjects, not as 
aliens, and he would improve the old commercial system rather 
than introduce a new one. Another speaker was for free trade be¬ 
tween the United States and the West Indies. He assured the 
house that British merchants in general were anxious to have the 
bill passed despite the inconveniences.® 

Such arguments convinced no one, and the bill was defeated. 
The Fox-North coalition took over. It repealed the Prohibitory 
Acts although men like Pitt argued that this woxdd not restore 
trade, that it was unnecessary since the grant of independence 
achieved the same purpose.^® 

Next a bill was introduced to do away with manifests and other 
documents provided by royal officials. This was an obvious thing 
to do since royal officials were no longer in charge of American 
governments, but even this mild measure roused the ire of the 

® A copy of the bill is in Bryan Edwards: The History, Civil and Commercial, 
of the British Colonies in the West Indies (1 vols., London, 1794), II, 40i~4> “• 

® T. C. Hansard; The Parliamentary History of England from the Earliest 
Period to the Year 1803 (London, 1814), XXIII, 602-14, 644. 

“ House of Conamons, Journals, XXXIX, 362-3, 365, 370, 384; Hansard, 
XXIII, 728. 
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ever-more rabid opponents of America. They predicted fraud and 
smuggling and said that the treaty negotiators should be left 
unconfused by parliamentary legislation. Repeal would open up 
the whole West India trade which should now belong exclusively 
to the remaining colonies. All this proved that the King in Council 
should have the power to regulate trade, and the bill was so 
amended. 


Lord Sheffield moved into the fray and demanded rigorous 
treatment of the former colonials. Men like Fox, said Sheffield, 
would treat Americans like British subjects and they would never 
agree to a commercial treaty. Why not treat Americans like 
foreigners? The Navigation Acts must be kept unchanged. 'Fhey 
had given Britain the carrying trade of the world and if their 
principle was understood and followed “the country might still 
be safe.” The commercial treaty to be negotiated with America 
was the most important the country had ever known. It would de¬ 
cide whether or not England had been ruined by the independence 
of America. “The peace in comparison, was a trilling object. 

. . . “ Lord Sheffield plainly spoke the growing sense of the 
House. The bill was passed. It dropped the requirement of certi¬ 
fication for American ships in the direct trade between (Jrcat 
Britain and the United States. It gave the Crown power to tlirect 
commerce with the United States in any manner it saw fir, “any 

law, usage or custom, to the contrary notwithstanding," until 
20 December 1783.^^ 


r - . was laying down policy, discussion of the 

definitive treaty of peace continued. David Hartley, another old 
friend of Franklin, replaced Richard Oswald a.s Briti.sh negoti- 
atce-. Hartley believed in complete commercial reciprocity but he 
a no power to make binding commitments.*^ I'he Americans at 
once proposed to add commercial reciprocity to the definitive 
treaty, but when Hartley asked his government for approval it 
was promptly refused.” Hartley then proposed other articles 

tayorable to the Americans but once more his government turned 
“House of Commons, Journals, XXXLX, 371, -,77, ^,0 w/.n ,- 
41°. 4 H, 414; Hansard, XXIII, 728-30, 762-I ^ ' 

261-2.^"'^^ P'ckenng, ed.: TAe Statuses at Large [of Great Britain), KXXIV, 
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him down.^® Henry Laurens wrote from London to his colleagues 
in Paris that ‘Reciprocity/ since the loth of April, has under¬ 
gone a certain degree of refinement. The definition of that term 
appears now to be possession of advantages on one side and re¬ 
strictions on the other. The Navigation Act is the vital of Great 
Britain, too delicate to bear a touch.’’ Remaining hopes were 
shattered by the issuance of the order in council of July 1783 which 
shut American shipowners out of the British West India carrying 
trade. The American commissioners, tired of dawdling with Hart- 
ley, and struck by the order in council, agreed among themselves 
to drop all commercial articles from the definitive treaty, some¬ 
thing John Adams had wanted to do at least a month earlier.^^ 
Whatever Fox’s own wishes might be, the actions of Parliament 
and the acts of the Privy Council, for the time being at least, took 
care of the regulation of trade. So the preliminary treaty, minus 
all mention of commerce and its regulation, became the definitive 
treaty of peace. This document, signed on 3 September 1783, 
formally brought an end to the war for independence.^^ 
Meanwhile the Privy Council used the powers granted it by 
Parliament. The draftsman of the various orders that came forth 
was William Knox, a man whose bitterness toward the United 
States knew no limit. His estate in Georgia had been confiscated 
during the Revolution. At the end of the war the Rockingham 
ministry abolished his job as undersecretary for the American 
Colonies. Above all, Knox believed in the Navigation Acts and 
in the subordination of colonies. His rule was that “it was better 
to have no colonies at all, than not to have them subservient to the 
maritime strength and commercial interest of Great Britain.” 

Hartley’s proposed Article of Agreement and his comments on it are in 
ibid., VI, 442-4; Laurens to Livingston, London, 17 June 1783, ibid., VI, 492. 

^®To the Peace Commissioners, 17 June 1783, ibid., VI, 493. Laurens thought 
that the sudden arrival of ships and cargoes from America might have caused 
the change. 

Franklin, Jay, and Laurens to Robert R. Livingston, Paris, 27 July 1783, 
ibid., VI, 600; Adams to Livingston, 23 June, ibid., VI, 500. 

Franklin to Vergennes, 16 Aug. 1783, ibid., VI, 655; Adams, Franklin, 
and Jay to Hartley, 30 Aug. 1783, ibid., VI, 662-3, 673. Hartley stayed on in 
Paris hoping to write a commercial treaty long after the Americans had given 
up trying. Franklin to Benjamin Vaughan, 26 July 1784, Benjamin Vaughan 
Papers, CL. Lord Carmarthen ordered Hartley to stop; Hartley would not, so 
Carmarthen fired him outright. To Hartley, 17 Sept. 1784, David Hartley 
Papers, CL. 
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Imagine, then, the horror of such a man for all the ideas implicit 
in the Pitt Bill, in reciprocity, and above all, in no punishment for 
a people so stupid as to wish to be outside the Fanpire.-'* 

The first order on 14 May 1783 legalized the import of oil, un¬ 
manufactured goods, and other merchandise of the I’nired States 
that had arrived in Great Britain since January. 'Fhe same draw¬ 
backs were to be allowed on re-expiort of goods to the Ihiited 
States as on re-exports to the colonies.-* On b June another ortler 
was issued allowing the importation of pitch, tar, turpentine, 
indigo, masts, yards, bowsprits, and tobacco. I'he British were 
anxious to retain their position as European distributors of Ameri¬ 
can tobacco. The order therefore provided that tobacco eoukl be 
imported and re-exported on terms far more favorable than had 
existed in colonial times.^* 


Then on 2 July came the order which was to cause the ship¬ 
owners of America, and particularly those of New Enghiml, so 
much anguish for so many years: that dealing with the West 
India trade. It was passed by the Privy Council, wrote the tie- 
lighted Lord Sheffield to William Knox, * ‘exactly as you drew it.” 
The country very nearly suffered great mischief but ‘‘our carrying 
trade, consequently the foundation of our navy, is now safe.” » 
Four years later Knox claimed that he luul carried the ortier 
through despite the opposition of Fox and Burke aiul thereby 
saved the navigation and maritime importance of this country 
and strangled in the birth that of the United States. . . 


The order in council provided that certain American proilucc: 
pitch, tar, turpentine, hemp, flax, masts, yards, bowsprits, staves, 
heading boards, timber shingles, and all other kinils of lumber; 
horses, neat cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, and all other kinds of 
livestock and live provisions; peas, beans, potatoes, wheat flour, 

'« Knox was asked to prepare drafts of acts regulating triult- f.,*twr,-n the 
United States and the British West Indies and other matters rel.iting to inter¬ 
course with America. But Knox noted that, since Parliament luul emi.owrretl 
j u u’” f ***<*1* regulations, "there was no need for an act, 

and he therefore prepared orders in council instead." Captain Htiward V. Knox 
Manuscripts, Historical Manuscripts Commission, m Manus,ripis hi 

arious 0 ec tons, vol. VI (Dublin, 1909), Cd. 4,']82, in Reports from (Uinimis- 
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bread, biscuit, rice, oats, barley, and all other kinds of grain could 
be shipped from the United States to the West Indies only in 
“British built ships owned by His Majesty’s subjects and navi¬ 
gated according to law. . . Rum, sugar, molasses, coffee, 
“cocoa nutts,” ginger, and pimento could be shipped from the 
West Indies to the llnited States as if they were British colonies.*® 
American products that could not be sent to the West Indies 
were cured meats, fish, and dairy products, exports of great im¬ 
portance to the northern states. 

These various orders and later ones dealing with administrative 
details were brought together in one general order 26 December 
1783. This order providetl, in addition, that all unmanufactured 
goods and merchandise produced in the United States, and whose 
importation was not prohibited by law (with the sole exception of 
whale oil), miglit he imported into any port in Great Britain in 
either British or American ships “upon the same terms as from a 
British colony. . . .” Inirthermore, the same drawbacks, ex¬ 
emptions, and bouitties were t«> he paid on goods exported from 
Great Britain to the United States as to the British colonies in 
America.'"" 'I'lierefore, so far as direct trade with England was 
concerneil, the .'\mericans now had the same privileges they had 
had as colonists. 

I'he legal framework of American trade with Great Britain 
aiul her colonies was thus established by the end of 1783. The hope 
of the supporters of the system in Great Britain was that the re¬ 
maining British colonies woukl take the place of the lost thirteen 
in supplying the British West Indies; that meanwhile British 
shipping would take the place of American in carrying American 
supplies to the islands. Above all they had saved, so they believed, 
the principle of the Navigation Acts. British shipping would, 
of course, continue to carry manufactured goods to the United 
States. 'I'hus Britain would develop a happy and lucrative tri¬ 
angle trade: manufactured goods to the United States, their pro¬ 
duce to the West Indies, and West Indian products to England.** 

Acts Ilf the Privy (.'nuticil, Cuhmial Scries, V, 530. 

Ibid., V, ?aH If. Parliamenr cxtcndetl the power of the Privy Council year 
after year until t'/HH when the whole system was embodied in a Parliamentary 
act. Pickering: Statutes at lair^e, XXXVI, 33 *" 7 ’ 

CJer:dd (;r:duit>i’.H two hooks, Sea Putver and British North America and 
British Policy and Canada, A Study in iSth Century Trade Policy 

(New Yf»rk. 1930), arc the best accounts of this .scheme of the British, and of 
its failure in the face of the economic facts of tlic time. 
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Hardest hit by the new rules were the New England ship¬ 
owners and fishermen. Their screams of anguish have shrilled so 
loudly through the pages of history ever since, that it has not been 
recorded that the rest of the United States was little harmed by 
such rules, and that the country as a whole enjoyed the new free¬ 
dom to trade and sell outside the British Empire. West India 
planters were even more bitter than American shipowners. One of 
them, Bryan Edwards, wrote a pamphlet and a history of the 
West Indies in a vain attempt to present the evidence.^® West 
India assemblies and groups of planters appealed to Parliament for 
redress, and their efforts were applauded by sympathetic Ameri¬ 
can newspapers.^' By the time Parliament met in the spring of 
1784 petitions, complaints, and remonstrances, were poured in 
from almost every island in the West Indies.” Some said they had 
but six weeks’ provisions; all expected slave rebellions; prices had 
risen from fifty to a hundred per cent as soon as the order was 
made known.®' Americans threatened retaliation. A press cam¬ 
paign in England demanded relaxation. 

It was known that the cabinet was divided but such facts 
mattered not, for the defenders of ancient traditions had not con- 
fined their efforts to Parliament. In pamphlet and in newspaper, 
they appealed to the British public against any favor for the lost 
colonies, or any relaxation of the Navigation Acts. They insisted 
that there was nothing to fear except liberality. The leader in this 
campaign was the Earl of Sheffield, “the tribune of the ship¬ 
builders and shipowners.” He was a landowner who got inter¬ 
ested in matters of trade at the end of the war and went out to do 
battle against the new “economists” who were preaching the 
idea of freer, if not free, trade. In 1783 he published his Observa¬ 
tions on the Commerce of the American States. It appealed to the 


P r Centtnel, 12 June 1784, advertised the publication of Bryan 

Edwards: Thoughts on the late proceedings oj government, respecting the trade to 
the West Indta islands with the United States of North America and declared that 
®29 c m England that several editions had been printed in a short time. 

J. Raptz: TIk Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean. 
1703-1833 (New York, 1928), 173; Pennsylvania Gazette, 10, 17, 24 Dec. 1787- 
31 Aug 14 Sept. 1785 for reports of activities in Antigua, Jamaica, and Barba- 
does. The South Carolina Gazette, 6-9 Dec. 1783, prints in full resolutions of the 
people in Antigua against the order. 
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old and tried and true as against the new and radical. It went 
through enough editions to indicate its popularity and great in¬ 
fluence. The Revolution was no calamity, as so many Britishers 
had been thinking, for now Britain could regain the British West 
India carrying trade which had been lost to the Americans long 
before the war. Britain need not worry about losing the American 
market for British manufactures: the Americans had to have them 
and British shipowners would carry them there. The Americans 
would be helpless for years to come. The book was filled with facts 
and figures of trade in the past. Its tables and appendices proved 
conclusively, for those who wanted such proof, that Sheffield was 
right and that if anything, Britain was being much too easy on her 
former colonies. 

When Pitt took over in December 1783, after the Fox-North 
coalition came to its timely end, he made no such rash moves as 
he had done when impelled by the joint pressure of principle and 
English merchants. Instead of introducing a bill, he handed the 
question of policy over to a committee of the Privy Council for 
investigation. This committee heard witnesses on all sides. The 
pleas of West India planters were discounted. Instead, the com¬ 
mittee accepted the argument of one set of witnesses who argued 
that Canada and the Maritime provinces could take the place of 
the United States. And why should not the committee think thus 
when ‘‘glowing panoramas of waving wheat fields, multiplying 
flour and lumber mills, and busy harbors resounding to the blows 
of the shipbuilders’ hammer were being painted with enthusiasm 
by responsible men of colonial experience.” Therefore let things 
stand as they are, was the policy recommended by the committee 
and adopted by Pitt. 

That policy and reality did not coincide, all parties concerned 
soon learned. British North America could not supply the West 
Indies: in fact, most of the supplies that they did send they got 
from the United States. British North America actually needed 
and got American supplies in American ships. So did the West 
Indies. Smuggling was not a lost art for American ship captains. 
West Indian governors yielded more often to the pressure of local 
planters than to rules laid down by London. Thus, as we shall see 
later, trade went on in the old channels determined by want and 
need and was only irritated by the acts of legislators and tra- 
32 Ibid., 28-31. 
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ditionalists. The West Indian restrictions had for more usefulness 
for American politicians than they had serious effect on American 
shipowners—though the latter protested loud atul long. 

While English politicians were planning liow to punish their 
former colonies, the rest of the world looked forwanl to a share of 
the trade which had so long been E.ngland’s monopoly, h'rance 
and Holland were the two chief competitors, although Sweden, 
Denmark, and many a lesser nation showed interest and took 
part. The English colonies had carried on trmle with the h'rench 
and Dutch islands in the West Indies long before tlie Revolution. 
French officials had tried to hold that trade for h'rench merchants' 
but French West India planters had as great a need for Amek'an 
food and lumber as their English competitors. Furthermore, tlicy 
had offered better terms since early in the cigliteenth century 
with the result that the British planters hatl lobbied the Molasses 
Act of 1733 through Parliament in an effort to force the Americans 
to trade with them alone. 


By 1763 the French government had legalized the importation 
of American products and the exportation of molasses and rum. 
A few years later two ports were set aside to serve as tlepots for 
foreign merchandise: the Mole St. Nicholas in Sant<. Domingo 
. the careenage of St. Lucia. French merchants protested in 
vain. When the treaty of alliance and commerce was made in 
1778, French policy was made directly favorable to the American.s. 
One article provided that the Americans should have one or more 
free ports in France itself to which they could bring and sell their 
agreed that ports in the French West Indies 
should be kept open as they had been. Other articles of the treaty 
granted Americans most favored nation treatment. After the war 
this policy was extended even further. By an zimV of 30 August 
1784, seven ports were declared open and the French VVest Indies 
were opened to salt fish and other American products. French 
dXfro'nn^* 1785 managed to get a bounty placed on 

1787 the bounty was increased and a duty placed on foreign ves- 
since doubtful that this had much effect, 
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Every effort was made by the French government to build up 
trade between the United States and France itself. Consuls or 
vice-consuls were appointed for most of the states. They had 
orders to collect information and point out changes and addi¬ 
tions that French manufacturers could make to suit the American 
market.^^ The ports of Dunkerque, L’Orient, Bayonne, and 
Marseilles were opened as free ports, as Macpherson, annalist of 
commerce, said, ‘'to allure the envied trade of America to their 
own country.” The Isle of France and the Isle of Bourbon 
(Mauritius) were opened to Americans on the road to China so 
that they might buy provisions and sell their wares.^® 

Such privileges marked the interest of the French government 
in American trade. There were some slight changes and many false 
rumors, such as the one that all American vessels were excluded 
from the French trade early in 1784. When sifted, it was found 
that the exclusion applied only to Cap Frangois and that it was 
the result of a glutted flour market there. All other ports were 
open, reported the Pennsylvania Gazette^ and disposed to confer 
every favor on Americans.^^ An arrk of 29 December 1787 allowed 
Americans to deposit their goods for six months in any French 
port. Import duties were levied on various American products, 
such as whale oil, grains, flour, hides, furs, potash, lumber, 
turpentine, and tar. American fish oil and salt fish were to pay no 
more than those of the Hanse towns and the most favored nations. 
To encourage the export trade to the United States, bounties were 
promised on such articles as firearms, hardware, jewelry, mil¬ 
linery, woolen and cotton goods. The protests of French merchants 
continued, and the next year fish and fish oils were exempted from 
the right of deposit. Such restrictions were relatively minor in 
determining the trade of the period, as we shall see, for the ad¬ 
ministration of the tobacco trade stood in the way of a free flow of 


on Franco-American Trade, 1778-1806,” Journal of Economic and Business 
History^ IV (1931-2), 571-80; Frederick L. Nussbaum: “The French Colonial 
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commerce. Even then the Americans were the great gainers in a 
trade increasingly to the disadvantage of the French.’** 

The Dutch, like the French and the English, had chartered 
monopoly companies for trade in the new world, hut the Dutch 
discovered long before most that relative frcctlotn of trade was 
not only idealistic but exceedingly profitable. 'I'heir West India 
islands were way stations in illegal trade during the Revolution. 
John Adams had long sought a treaty with the Dutch. Finally, in 
October 1782 the Dutch agreed to a treaty based upon the prin¬ 
ciples of the French commercial treaty of 1778. 

As soon as the war was over Peter John \hin Berckel, tlie first 
Dutch minister to the United States, reported that illegal trade 
was going on at a great rate between the Dutch West Indies and 
the United States, to the injury of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany.’® The Dutch government did nothing about it except to en¬ 
courage loans to assist the American government and to smile on 
private credits to American merchants, and thus trade fiourishctl 
in the years after the Revolution. 


_ Sweden soon offered to make a treaty and, after short negotia- 
tions with Franklin, a treaty was signed 3 April 17HJ by the 
Swedish ambassador in Paris. This treaty, like that with the 
Dutch, was based on the French treaty of 1778. As a result of 
the French, Dutch, and Swedish treaties. Congress .sent instructions 
to Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson who at once openeil negotia¬ 
tions with other nations. Two more treaties of amitv and com- 
merce were the result: one with Prussia, signed in September 17H5 
and one with Morocco, signed in January 1787.'“' Many other 
European states were interested. Some made inciuiries, some sent 
envoys to the United States to investigate the possibilities of trade 
with them. Among these were Denmark, Saxony, Portugal, 
Naples, Venice, and Hamburg.'*^ 
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The concessions made to the new nation were well-nigh revolu¬ 
tionary in terms of eighteenth century policy and practice, and 
they were the result of the hope of profit. They came for the most 
part as a result of pressure from merchants and were expressed in 
the main by legislative and executive acts- 
The war left many other problems for diplomatic argument and 
none was sharper than those arising from the various treaties at 
the end of the war. In the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, 
the United States agreed that “no lawful impediment” should be 
placed in the way of British creditors who sought to collect pre¬ 
war debts in America. It was also agreed that the persecution of 
I loyalists should be stopped and that Congress should recommend 
to the states the restoration of confiscated Loyalist property. The 
British agreed to surreiuler the military and trading posts they 
held along the Great Lakes frontier. Failure to carry out these 
agreements on both sides was a sore spot in Anglo-American 
relations. 

Publicatiftn of the 'Preaty in the United States produced an im¬ 
mediate split in American state politics. Most of the conservative 
political leaders were willing and even anxious to have the 
Loyalists come back, or to remain if they had not left. Likewise 
they wanted the state courts opened to British creditors. I'hey 
wanted an immetliatc re establishment of trade and credit rela¬ 
tions with (ireat Britain and the prompt collection of pre-war 
debts was felt to be basic in such matters. On the otlter hand, the 
radical revolutionary leaders and the people at large were vi¬ 
olently opposeii to the return of the Loyalists and to the return of, 
or compensation for, confiscated property. Vet despite popular 
opposition, state after state repealed the laws in conflict with the 
I'reaty of Petice. By the end of 17S7 it was reported in American 
newspapers that the lust of the laws in conflict with the Treaty 
had been repealed and that Britain now would have to invent 
some other excuse for hanging on to the western posts.^* 

'File British had promised to give up such posts as Oswego, 
Niagara, Detroit, anti Michilimackinac “with all convenient 
speed.” But at once powerful demands for the retention of the 
posts appearetl. 'Fhe (Jucbec fur traders appealed to the govern- 

Masstti hiuetts Centinel, 11 Dec. 1787. State action on the pr()vi.sions of the 
Treaty of Peace is tliscuw-seU in cli. xiii, "The Aftcnnath of War.” 
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ment to hang on for at least three years until they could sell their 
property and move out their goodsd®Even more powerful was the 
fear of the Indians in the Northwest. The British had given the 
Indians a solemn promise not to desert them, but the Treaty gave 
the Old Northwest and tens of thousands of Indians to the 1 uni ted 
States. British commanders in the West, afraid of Indian war, 
wanted to hold the posts as a token of good will toward the 
Indians. The British therefore decided to hold the fur posts be¬ 
fore there were any violations of the Treaty by the United 
States.^^ 


^ British troops on American soil made many Americans, par¬ 
ticularly westerners, more bitter than ever. 'I'hc British forbade 
American ships on the Great Lakes, stationed a customs officer at 
Oswego, New York, and continued to tiabble in Indian affairs far 
within the boundaries of the United States. Westerners had an un- 
shakeable conviction that the British aided and abetted every 
Indian raid on advancing frontier settlements. Meanwhile, John 
Jay as secretary of foreign affairs, but ignorant of British reasons 
for retaining the posts, told the British privately that they were 
entirely justified in retaining them because of American viola¬ 
tions of the Treaty. Jay was one of those righteous men in action 
who are so often wrong in fact. 


jay naa become secretary 


- - -y lureign anairs laiv m 1/04, a 

powerful personality with intense convictions, he soon acciuired 
much power. He spoke on the floor of Congre.ss, wrote reports on 
all sorts of subjects, and was ready to offer advice on all the prob¬ 
lems facing Congress. His attitude toward the West, like that of 

may a fellow easterner, was no better shown than in his <iealinus 
with the Spanish. ^ 


ine Spanish had been reluctant partners in the war. 'Fhev had 
consistently demanded that the Americans give up any claim of 
right to use the Mississippi and even all claim to lands west of the 
Alleghenies. At the end of the war, Spain got Florida back from 
Great Britain Meanwhile, the British and Americans had secretly 
agreed that if Spam did get Florida, the southern boundary of the 
" Shelburne Papers, vol. 72, CL. 

Yo^'r^maf^ ^;n?rr 'Commerce and Diplomacy (New 
A l’ BtvSuZl f ‘he chief numve fi.r retaining the 

den^rfoiX'presents the ewi- 
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United States should be the thirty-first parallel instead of a line a 
hundred miles to the north which had been the boundary during 
British possession. Spain refused to recognize the secret deal and 
she continued to hold Natchez on the Mississippi. She claimed 
sovereignty over the Indians, most of whom, like the Northwest 
Indians, preferred anyone to the oncoming Americans. 

The Spanish were Irightened of the Americans and their ex¬ 
ample, and they twisteil and turned in an effort to check the 
western expansion of the United States. They intrigued with 
westerners and encouraged sece.ssion movements. They tried to 
fill the bottomlc.ss pockets of (Jeneral James Wilkinson with gold. 
Meanwhile, in 17H4 they closed the mouth of the Mississippi to 
American commerce, atal the West exploded. When Washington 
returneil from a trip to the W’est he reported that “the western 
settlers (I speak now from my own observation) stand as it were 
upon a pivot; the touch of a featlicr would turn them any way.” “ 

d'he next move of the alarmetl Spanish was to send Diego de 
Gardoqui to the Unitetl States. He was instructed to get the 
United States to give up their claim to the use of the Mississippi. 
1 'he Spanish knew from experience during the war that many 
Americans were afraid of or disliked the growth of the West and 
were willing to stop it if they could. They knew that John Jay, 
Gouverncur Mcjrris, and other leatlers from the middle states had 
been willing to give Spain the whole of the trans-Allegheny region 
and to surrender any claim to the Mississippi. The desire of such 
men to limit American expansion was born of many things. Few 
American merchants had any vision of the great profit that was to 
he maile in traile with the West: they faced eastward acro.ss the 
Atlantic. I,and speculators with large eastern holdings believed 
that the opening of western laiuls would lower the price of 
eastern.*'* Conservative political leaders in the East feared the 
future power of a rapiilly growing society in which they believed 
all men were criule and apt to he unideasantly democratic. 'Hie 
West had nothing in common with the East, said Rufus King. 
Kvenfually the iliffcrencc would result in separation. If the West 
had free use of the Mi.ssi.ssippi he would look upon “every emi- 

Bcnjainin Iltirrmon, loOct. 17H4,XXVI 1,475. Washing¬ 
ton’s Iff ter was a long argument for the t»pfning of better transportation between 
East anil West. 

“Timothy Fickering, i June r/85, Pickering Papers, MHS. 
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grant to that country from the Atlantic states as forever lost to 
the Confederacy.” 

Gardoqui was sure he would have sympathetic listeners when he 
got to New York, and he had long since taken the measure of John 
Jay and his wife while Jay was in Spain. Jay, said Gardoqui, was 
“a very self-centered man” and his wife abetted him. Not only 
that, but “she likes to be catered to and even more to receive 
presents.” She dominated her husband who loved Iier blindly, and 
her opinion always prevailed though he might at first disagree. 
From this, Gardoqui said that he inferred that “a little manage¬ 
ment in dealing with her and a few timely gifts will secure the 
friendship of both, because I have reason to believe that they pro¬ 
ceed resolved to make a fortune.” Gardoqui pointed out that Jay 
was not the only American who had such a weakness and there¬ 
fore “a skillful hand which knows how to take advantage of 
favorable opportunities, and how to give dinners ami above all to 
entertain with good wine, may profit without appearing to pursue 
them.” 

Gardoqui was not merely justifying his large expen.se account, 
for he worked at the job. He did everything from getting Sjianish 
jackasses for George Washington to squiring Mrs. Jay to one 
dance after another. “Notwithstanding my age,” he reiiorted, “1 
am acting the gallant and accompanying Matlame to the official 
entertainments and dances, because she likes it and I will do 
everything which appeals to me for the King’s best interest.” 
Gardoqui’s success with the Jays was uncpiestioned, but the in¬ 
structions of the two men blocked negotiation. Congress said 
Jay must not surrender the “right” while the Spanisli government 
told Gardoqui he must not admit the “right” of the Americans to 
use the Mississippi. However, Gardoqui was authorized to make 
trade concessions if the Americans would give up their claim. 

This was gilded bait which American merchants yearned to 
swallow, so Jay asked Congress to allow him to surrender any 
claim to use the river for twenty or thirty years. Congress, after a 
bitter debate, voted seven states to five, to change Jay’s instruc- 

«To Elbridge Gerry, 4 June 1786, Charles R. King, ed.: The Life ami Cor¬ 
respondence of Rufus King (6 vols., New York, 1894-1900), I, 175 ■(>. 

Samuel F. Bemis: Pinckney’s Treaty: A Study of America’s Advantage from 
Europe's Distress 1783-1800 (Baltimore, 1926), 73. 

Ibid., 84.^ 
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tions. The five southern states, without a dissenting vote, op¬ 
posed any change, and seven northern states voted for it.®® The 
South and the West roared with anger. The Virginians led the 
fight. During the war they had opposed the sacrifice of the West 
to Spain as they now fought against its sacrifice to eastern mer¬ 
chants. James Madison, who agreed with the conservative poli¬ 
ticians on so many things, was a sound Virginian on this issue. 
“The use of the Mississippi” he said, “is given by nature to our 
western country, and no power on earth can take it from them.” ” 
To I-afayettc ho wrote that if the United States agreed to the 
closure of the Mississippi “they would be guilty of treason against 
the very laws umlcr which they obtained and hold their national 
existence.” 'bhc westerners were violent. They would seize 
New Orleans. 'I'hcy w'ould join Spain or Dngland. “To sell us and 
make us vaussals to the merciless Spaniards is a grievance not to be 
borne,” said one. “Should we tamely submit to such manacles we 
shoidd be imworthy the name of Americans, and a scandal to the 
annals of its history.” 

Popular opinion thus blasted Jay’s plans. The West’s well- 
fouiuletl suspicion of five b’.ast was fortified. As Kentuckians pre¬ 
pared to send tlelegatcs to the Virginia ratifying convention of 
17SH, men met and tlcclared that the power to regulate trade in 
the new constitution would mean that “we lose the navigation of 
the Mississippi: population will cease, ami our lands become of 
little value.” 'I'hc Spanish relaxed their grip in 178H when they 
alloweil Americans to use the Mississippi on the payment of 
duties, but the diplomats continued to wrangle. Kventually a 
treaty was agrcetl upon in J795*'’® 

Put the prime fact, as Jeffenson believed and the Spanish re¬ 
alized, was the irresistible movement of Americans westward. 

19-'31 Aug* 17H6, Jaurmih^ XXXI, 574' 6i;|. 

Tu J;imeH !V!onr<R\* H Jan. 1785, iMiers and (Mer Writings qf James Madison 
(4 vuk., Plulativiptua, 1867), I, rii. 

ao March IhkL, I, 137. 
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Time and the growth of population were to take from Spain her 
vast dominions in western America. As Henry Adams said, “in 
the end, far more than half the territory of the Uniteti States was 
the spoil of Spanish empire, rarely accpiiretl with perfect pro¬ 
priety. To sum up the story in a single word, Spain had immense 
influence over the United States; but it was the influence of the 
whale over its captors—the charm of a huge, helpless, and profit¬ 
able victim.” “ 


Abroad, John Adams was minister to Great Britain ami d'homas 
Jefferson was minister to France. The British found it iliflicult to 
take the stiff Mr. Adams, but he kept digging away at the prob¬ 
lems he faced. He and Jefferson were able to get the British mer¬ 
chants to agree to waive interest payments on debts tiuring the 
war, a not inconsiderable victory. Adams did not get a commercial 
treaty but he was too realistic to expect one, however much his 
fellow countrymen might hope for it. Commercial policy had been 
set for years to come before he landetl in Lotulon and was not to be 
dtered except^ by war and slow changes in economic balances. 
“The truth is,” he wrote Mercy Warren in 1H07 as he eomitientcd 
on her history of the Revolution, “a great deal was ilone, and 
will appear to the world, if ever my letters to Congress and their 
instructions to me, together with Lord Carmarthen’s letters to 
me, should be published.” 


In branee Jefferson was an ideal successor to b'ranklin. He too 
had difKculties, for the French government showed a persistent 
interest in the repayment of revolutionary loans. Here too fef- 
ferson could do little, although the Dutcii bankers ttiade plain 

nation by offering to buy the entire tlcbt 
of the United States to the French government. Jefferson worked 
hard to thwart Robert Morris’s tobacco contract with the Farm¬ 
ers General, and while he could not get it cancelleil, he helped 
block Its renewal in 1787. His greatest triumph perhaps wa.s his 
continuation of the tradition of the cultivated citizen of the 
world so well set by Franklin. With such men as Jefferson and 
John Adams, however different they might be, the new nation 
. have been content and should have been proud. 

af Amerka During ,he Adminh- 

trahon of Thomas Jefferson (4 vols., New York, I, ua. 
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But whatever the failures and successes of diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions, the basic fact was that although the United States were in¬ 
dependent, they were not excluded from trade in a world blan¬ 
keted with laws of trade and navigation. It is true that the British 
attempted to punish Americans by trying to keep their shipowners 
out of the West India trade, but they allowed most of the usual 
American products to be taken there in British bottoms, or in 
American if emergencies arose, and it is astonishing how many 
emergencies there were. American ships could come to Britain 
on the same basis as they had when colonials, and on the pay¬ 
ment of the same duties. Long before the war France had recog¬ 
nized the fact that English America carried on trade with her 
West Indies and after the war she opened even more ports to the 
United States and ports in France as well. The policy of the 
French government, whatever French merchants might think of 
it, was to strike yet another blow at English commerce and 
English power. The Dutch showed no concern over the new nation 
except to increase trade with it in every way. The rest of the na¬ 
tions interested sought earnestly, if with less effect, to share in 
the trade of England’s onetime monopoly. The result was that, 
while the shipowners of the United States were somewhat ham¬ 
pered by the order keeping them out of the West India carrying 
trade, new channels were being opened.®^ 

Since American merchants were men of various degrees of 
vision and ability, their actions and their explanations of what 
happened are varied indeed. Unfortunately for the good of the 
United States, the bulk of American trade resumed old channels 
as soon as the war was over. But the chief trouble was that more 
was bought than could be paid for. The boom was followed by a 
collapse in which English suppliers, American wholesalers and 
retailers, and American consumers all were hurt. Then came the 
inevitable shrieking and name-calling in which almost everything 
except human greed and stupidity were blamed for the depression. 
Retaliation against Great Britain was demanded and the demand 
was met by the state governments in an effective fashion, despite 
the clamors of merchants and politicians who wanted such power 
placed in the hands of the central government. 

The account of American economy which follows is a necessary 
See post^ ch. ix. 
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background for understanding the political and economic argu¬ 
ments of the 1780’s. It is a further illustration, if one be needed, 
of the wide divergence that so often appears between economic 
facts and economic theories, especially when the theories are de¬ 
vised and used to achieve political ends. 
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PART THREE 

The Pattern of American Economy 

T he determining forces in the history of the United States 
after the Revolution were many: both personal and im¬ 
personal, idealistic and selfish. But the overshadowing fact lying 
back of political anti personal forces was the stress and change in 
the pattern of economic relationships. I’he nature of the economy 
anti its problems were disputctl then, anti have been ever since. 
The “economic interpretatitin” of the periotl long precetles the 
appearance of a luitcd book on that subject in flie twentieth 
century. During the Confetlcration there was endless reiteration 
of the itlea that a more powerful central government woultl solve 
the country’s economic problems. During the struggle over the 
ratification of the Constitution of lyHy, its supporters insisted 
with unvarying monotony that if the new constitution were not 
adopted, economic cliaos would follow. 'Fheir ojiponents, on the 
otlier haiul, insisted with eijual monotony that the times were not 
difficult and that the argument of chaos to follow was political in 
purpose. 

'Fhe population of the newborn nation was predominantly 
agrarian; more than ninety per cent of the people lived on farms 
and thereby made their living. The ultimate prosperity of America 
was in large measure the prosperity of its farmers, which was in 
turn tlepemient in great measure on the export of farnt produce to 
Kurope and the West Indies. 'I'liose farmers who did not produce 
for expfirt were self-sufficing to a large extent, so that it mattered 
little whether ships left harbors but it was important what kiiul of 
taxes were laid, 'fheir thinking was the unvoiced kind of those who 
are rooted in the soil anti who work with their hands, 'fhus while 
they were “America” in terms of its population and its produce, 
their needs, wants, and problems seldom found their way into the 
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documents from which history is written. However, they did 
influence elections to and the policies of legislatures. So powerfully 
did they make themselves felt during the Confeilerarion that by 
1786 seven of the thirteen states hai.1 once more ailopfcti some 
form of paper money as a means of agrarian relief. It is significant 
that later historians have usually discussed such measures in terms 
of unsound finance, or even of morality, hut almost never in 
terms of an attempt to solve the pressing problems of an agrarian 
society. 

That history has been so written is partly because historians 
have had little sympathy with the problems of the agrarian ma¬ 
jority and partly because their untierstanding has been cloutletl 
by the sources they have used. The .sources were the protiuct of a 
minority in society, as perhaps they always are. In this case the 
dominant note was sounded by American merchants and business 
men who lived mostly in the seaport towns. They exported the 
produce of farm and forest and in turn importeil the necessaries 
and luxuries which were paid for by that produce. 'I'hey were the 
middlemen who made fortunes and hatl influence in the .•\merican 
states out of all proportion to their numbers, 'riieir power was 
born of place, position, and fortune. I’hey were located at or near 
the seats of government and they were in direct contact with 
legislatures and government officers. They influenced anti often 
dominated the local newspapers which voiced the itlcas and inter¬ 
ests of commerce and identified them with the gootl of the whole 
people, the state, and the nation. The publi.shetl writings of the 
leaders of the period are almost without exception those of mer¬ 
chants, of their lawyers, or of politicians sympathetic with them. 
Thus it is that subsequent thinking about the period has been 
guided in one direction. 

Often the interests of a minority group are identical with the 
public or the national “good,” but this is not invariably so. 'rhe 
Confederation period was a time when great numbers of people 
either denied or did not believe that the “good of the whole,” as 
defined by the merchant class, was an ailequate definition. It is 
therefore necessary to examine carefully the respective parts 
played by the merchants and commerce, by the farmers, and by 
American governments during and after the Revolution, if one 
is to arrive at a somewhat balanced view of the history of the 
period. 
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T he association at the beginning of the Revolution was a 
stunning but not fatal blow to American economy. Ameri¬ 
cans stopped importing Ibntish goods, h'arm produce could not 
go to its normal markets along the coast, the West Indies, and 
Europe. Nearby armies were a temporary but often a dubious 
market. Merchants were hemmed in ports by British troops or 
ran the risk of losing their ships to the British navy if they ven¬ 
tured out of port. In many towns the pattern of economic relation¬ 
ships was up.set by suclt events as the burning of Norfolk, the 
flight of Loyalist merchants from Boston, and the occupation of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston by the British. 

As the war went on the effects of its outbreak wore off except in 
the immediate ]u-esence of fighting. Commerce found its way back 
into many old channels, ami found new ones, for Americans were 
at last free of the trammels of the E.nglish Navigation Acts. In 
both old and new cliannels American merclumts found greater 
ri.sks, but also greater profits than they had dreamed of before the 
war. By 177H European luxury gooils as well as necessities were 
advertised in American newspapers as they had been before 
1776."' 

d'he steady rhythm of farming was little interrupted except in 
the immediate presence of warring armies. Even this was no un¬ 
mixed evil, for the British and the l‘'rench armies traveled with 
cash in haml to pay for supplies. After 1776 New England farmers 
were untoucheil except hy militia duty. I'he back country of the 
middle states continued to produce the breadstuff’s for which it 

‘ Ktfward fhanaiiig: A History oj the United States (6 vols., New York, 
1905-15), UI > ch. xiii* 
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was famous. Virginia and the South were hard-hit during the 
winter of 1780-81 by the march and countermarch of Cornwallis, 
Greene, and lesser generals, but even there the “duration” was’ 
exceedingly short, except for fleeing politicians. There were rising 
prices and inflation until 1780. The demand for foodstuffs was 
great and from time to time there were serious shortages of food 
in the towns. The result was that many farmers made money as 
they never had before. 

The ancient antagonism between town and country dwellers 
grew more bitter, but with a different twist, for now the towns¬ 
men believed themselves exploited by the farmers. Even if high 
prices benefited only the larger farmers who raised a surplus it 
won for all farmers the enmity of town dwellers.^* John Clarke s’aid 
that the seaports were in a forlorn condition, subjected as they 
were to “the inhumanity (for it deserves no milder name) of our 
brethren in the country. ... One more winter such as the one 
just past would finish us.” ^ In Baltimore merchants bewailed the 
small representation of the mercantile interest in the respective 
assemblies,” and found unaccountable the “universally prevailing 
pr^udice of planters and farmers against the trading interest.” ^ 
The prejudice against merchants as a class was based on the 
facts of wartime trade and speculation. No money that was made 
dunng the Revolution was made so openly and blatantly as that 
made by the merchants in war supplies, food, and clothing; in all 
of the necessities of war and peace as well as the luxuries of life. 
Men of all shades of political opinion united in condemning this, 
even when they disagreed as to the remedy. The ordinary con¬ 
sumer could see the issue as plainly as the statesman and acted 
more directly. 

In the summer of 1777 Boston merchants had on hand large 
supplies of coffee and sugar. But they refbsed to sell, for they were 
waiting for prices to rise. The housewives of Boston, wanting both 
commodities, united and marched upon the store of one of the 
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leading engrossers. They demanded his goods and when he re¬ 
fused, they grabbed him and tossed him in a cart. From this 
ignominious position he surrendered his keys to the housewives, 
who entered his store and walked out with what they needed.® 

In Philadelphia townspeople besieged the residence of James 
Wilson who was for the moment harboring some of the town’s 
leading merchants, who were accused of shipping badly needed 
food supplies out of the city.® In 1779 the price of flour was said to 
be high because “those termed speculators are as thick and in¬ 
dustrious as bees, and as active and wicked as the devil him¬ 
self. 

It was plainly an age of profiteering and luxury for those in a 
position to take advantage of war’s dislocations and opportunities. 
They were denounced by men as far apart politically as James 
Warren and George Washington. James Warren wrote to Sam 
Adams that “most people are engaged in getting and some in 
spending money as fast as they can.” Shortly thereafter he de¬ 
clared that “folly and wickedness stalk abroad with the same 
shameless rapidity. . . His wife, Mercy, asked John Adams: 
‘‘How much longer shall we be embarrassed and distressed by the 
selfish insidious arts of gamblers, courtiers, and stockjobbers 
among ourselves. . . .” ® Washington declared that “speculation, 
peculation, engrossing, forestalling with all their concomitants, 
afford too many melancholy proofs of the decay of public virtue; 
and too glaring instances of its being the interest and desire of too 
many who would wish to be thought friends, to continue the 
war.” 9 

Such complaints were not the talk of captious critics but of ob¬ 
servers and participants in a war in which they were not profiting 
personally. The merchants made money and they admitted it. 
Carter Braxton of Virginia complained to a correspondent that 
“your high prices for goods tend to ruin our cause. Three hun¬ 
dred per cent on a West India invoice for dry goods is enough, 

® Abigail Adams to John Adams, 30 July 1777, Charles Francis Adams, ed.: 
Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife Abigail Adams^ During the Revolu¬ 
tion (New York, 1876), 286-7. 

® Brunhouse: Counter-Revolution^ 

^Caesar Rodney to John Dickinson, 17 Oct. 1779, George H. Ryden, ed.: 
Letters to and from Caesar Rodney^ 1^56-1^84 (Philadelphia, 1933), 324. 

5 Letters of 25 Oct., 16 Dec. 1778, 29 July 1779, Warren-Adams Letters, II, 
59, 82, 114. 

^ To James Warren, 31 March 1779, Writings, XIV, 312. 
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and IS what I sold the Herds for. Indeed many complaints were 
made against me even at that.” He urged merchants to ask 

moderate prices, else the vengeance of the people and the legis- 
latup would be called down on their heads. “Let us be content to 
receive moderate rewards for our labors and recollect that the 
people who ultimately pay these prices are the poor soldiers and 
officers who are fighting for us and exposing their lives while we 
are trading and growing rich. . . lo North Carolina Richard 
Mis modestly asked for a profit of one hundred per cent on a cargo 
of gunpowder and arms. But this was in 1776. By 1778 a cargo 
from France sold for seven and a half times its value.^^ In Boston 
Samuel Otis urged his brother not to be in a hurry to sell his 
winter goods for they were scarce and he might as well make one 
Hundred per cent as five.“ 

Such things make “accountable” the antagonism of farmers, 
planters, and consumers toward the merchants of the United 
States. This antagonism expressed itself politically in most of the 
states, although perhaps nowhere more strongly than in Mary¬ 
land in 1779, when the assembly resolved that henceforth no mer¬ 
chant could represent it in the Continental Congress. This ac- 
non was the result of a charge that Samuel Chase, as a member of 
Congress, advised his partner in Maryland of an expected pur- 
c ase of wheat by Congress so that the partner could corner 
the market. Alexander Hamilton wrote a scorching denunciation 
ot Lhase and all other speculators in four essays signed “Publius ” 
and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Chase’s political enemy, 
engineered the action of the Maryland legislature.^^ 

Despite such assaults on the merchant minority, the war still 
offered vast opportunities for gain. They complained at length 
a out such things as paper money, yet they made money as it 
depreciated—that is, as prices rose. They bought goods and held 
them while prices went up. The proceeds of sales were hurriedly 
reinvested in new goods which were again held for lengthy periods. 
What merchants dreaded above all were price fixing and legal 
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tender acts. These they fought with vigor and they contributed 
much to the tiestruction of efforts by Congress and state govern¬ 
ments to fix the price of commodities.^ Even men like Washing¬ 
ton, who bemoaned speculation, opposed price fixing. He wanted 
speculators, forestallers, and extortioners punished and heavy 
taxes laid, hut the remedy was “not to limit the prices of articles, 
for this I believe is incamsistent with the very nature of things, 
and impracticable in itself. . . 

No defense of eighteenth century “free enterprise” was more 
bland than that of Crouverneur Morris, one of its most able prac¬ 
titioners. .-Xt a time when inflation was rife, when things looked 
black for government and people alike, and when, if ever, the de¬ 
mand for iirioe controls and the taxation of wealth was justified, 
Morris wrote a series of essays attacking any control or taxation of 
the well to-do. His argument rose to supreme heights when he 
declared that a tax on money would be iniquitous and impolitic 
ami would drive it from the country; that it could never be col¬ 
lected, for “money is of too subtle and spiritual a nature to be 
caught by the nale haiul of the law.” Such things as legal tender 
laws were simply fraudulent attempts to get something for noth¬ 
ing. Price fixing was eiiually bath Monopoly would be a good thing 
for the community if it could be established, and profit making 
was a positive gniod."* 

It is true tiiat during the vvar some merchants lost property: 
tho.se who became Loyalists, fhf)se who lost their interest in the 
fisheries, or those who suffered because of British occupation. 
But the change was one of personnel rather than of basic struc¬ 
ture: individual merchants did disappear, but the merchant class 
was probably as numerous and certainly as wealthy at the end 
of the war as at its lieginning, for new men took the place of old. 
Commerce during the war was risky but profitable, and the years 
after the war were to be ones of great opportunity for gain in 
fieltls far wider than most merchants conceived possible before 
1776. .Some ohl avenues, such as the West India trade, were closed 
or at lea.st overgrown with legal tangles. But independence meant 
that American protlucfs could be carried any place in the world 
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where there was a market. No American products were now 
enumerated for the British market alone.” 

Much of the wealth was in the form of ships, wharves, stores, 
and goods, as had been the case before the war. But there was new 
wealth in the form of government debt, of private debts growing 
out of the war, of new hopes in new markets, and of the expansion 
of old ones. Vast new areas of land had fallen to state and central 
governments; shelves were stocked with goods; privateering and 
war profits had set new and more expensive standards of living; 
hard money, spent by British and French armies, was more 
widely spread throughout the country than ever before.” Ameri¬ 
cans were jubilant over their new position, but before they could 
realize its benefits, they had to pick the bitter fruits of inde¬ 
pendence as well as the sweet. 

As the war came to an end, the ports of the United States were 
open to all the world, and Dutch, French, Danish, Swedish, and 
other Europeans set sail for them. English merchants were 
anxious to continue handling the greater share of American com¬ 
merce. American merchants were anxious to resume old trade 
relations and to explore new ones. 

Elkanah Watson of Philadelphia, in London even before the 
signing of the preliminary articles of peace, asked Lord Shelburne 
if he could purchase English vessels and goods, send them to Hol¬ 
land, and thence to America. The goods were liable to seizure if 
they came directly, for America and England were still at war; 
but if they came from a country allied with the United States, 
they would be safe on arrival in America. A little later he asked 
about the regulation of commerce between Britain and America, 
for a “great number of respectable American merchants in the 
different parts of Europe stand ready to grapple the first opening 
to revive and give energy to the springs of commerce in its old 
and natural channel. . . .” The anxiety of British merchants 
to regain old trade appeared even earlier. A ship sent from Vir¬ 
ginia to New York on an official mission in the summer of 1782 
returned well stocked with British goods. There was no law against 
It, the purchasers were eager, and Edmund Randolph suggested 

Channing: History, III, ch. xiii; East: Business Enterprise, ch. x. 

Swan; National Arithmetick, 82, estimated that there was nearly three times 
as much gold and silver in the country in 1783 as in 1774. 

“Letters of 5 Oct., 8 Dec. 1782, Shelburne Papers, vol. 87, CL. 
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that Congress reiterate its horror of British manufactures in order 
to put an end to such traffic.^® 

When hostilities ended, British vessels appeared everywhere. 
In Virginia they claimed to be in distress or claimed the right to 
trade becau.se of the cessation of hostilities.®^ English merchants 
circularized former customers. Joseph Banfield of Falmouth, 
England offered his services to all his former correspondents. 
He expressed the hope that mutual understanding and confidence 
would “ever sid)sist between this nation and America, and that 
an uninterruptetl commerce may cement the bonds, and unite us, 
in a lasting and firm fricnilship. . . .” ®® I.ondon merchants urged 
Parliament tt) restore .•\merican commerce to the position it had 
held when a part of the Empire: they asked for the equivalent of 
free trade witli what was now, in law at least, a foreign country.®® 

Without waiting for legislatures to determine the channels of 
trade, merchants from all over Europe sent cargoes to the United 
States. E.nglish merchants or their agents appeared in most Ameri¬ 
can towns with cargoes and plenty of credit. Some American mer¬ 
chants who hatl spent the war years in England, returned to 
America and sought to re-establish themselves. French merchants 
had great hopes of taking the place of the English in American 
trade. 'I'he ru.sh to America was on in 178,). An index to its great- 
ne.ss is that “between May and December, 1783, twenty-eight 
French vessels, and almost the same nund^er of E-nglish merchant¬ 
men brought cargoes, worth almost half a million dollars into 
Boston 1 larbor alone.” ®’‘ 

'These gootls came to markets adequately if not oversupplied. 
Credit and easy terms were offered American merchants to in¬ 
duce them to buy. 'I’hey bought, and they bought too much. In 

luiimitul Rumhtlph ni James Madison, Richmond, i6 Aug. 178a, Madi.son 

PapcfH, Li-. 

luirnuntl Kuuilolph Ui Jurnc*-* M;ulisan, 9 May r/Hj, Madison Papern, LC* 

SylviUUDi Bourne Paper,I, LC. See alno fhc letter of Mrs. Mary Haylcy 
to Christopher C'iuunplin, t Feb. 17HJ, Camrume of Rhode Island Ijj 6 jSoo 
(Mils CoikHmis, I.XIX«-LXX» Boston, 19^4-5), 11 , 170-1. Mrs. ILiyley was 
a sister of Jtilui Wilkes arul the widow of a merchant wlu) had been in tlu* Ameri¬ 
can trade before the war. She catne to America in 17H4 where her arrival was 
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turn they sold to the people on credit and sold them too much. 
Mechanics were reported to be buying silk stockings and farmers’ 
daughters buying silks. It is little wonder that rugged old Puritans 
thought the world was coming to no good end.^® Newspapers 
everywhere carried merchants’ advertisements. William Sit- 
greaves of Philadelphia announced in January 1783 that he had 
brought in from Holland and France fine and superfine broad¬ 
cloths, low priced ditto, plain and embossed serges, blankets 
and carpeting, hose of all kinds, velvet, sheeting, Irish, Laval, 
and Holland linens, Britannias, duck, drilling, bedticking, 
chintzes, calicoes, diapers, dimities, lawns, taffetas and other 
cloth in almost endless profusion. His list concluded with the 
statement that he had also brought in “z, good Forte Piano.” 
Such accounts can be found in almost every other newspaper in the 
United States in the first happy days of the boom. But the boom 
could not and did not last long. The news of peace itself had an 
immediate effect on the market. In May 1783 the New York 
market was reported glutted, the prices low and expected to go 
lower, for even more cargoes were expected from Europe. Every¬ 
one was reported anxious to enter into trade, and this, too, it was 
predicted, would soon be overdone.^^ The same thing happened in 
Philadelphia where it was reported in May that seven more foreign 
vessels had just arrived and that “goods fall prodigiously.” 
Embarrassment for Americans was predicted, and even worse 
embarrassment for European merchants who were offering their 
goods on easy credit.^® Dry goods in Boston went down and it was 
difficult to make profitable sales by August 1783.®“ By October 
^ 7^3 the market in Boston was 'miserable.” Great (Quantities 
had come in, mostly in foreign bottoms. Only the losses European 
merchants were sure to suffer would teach them to allow Ameri¬ 
cans to import for themselves. The fine things imported had 

“ J^es Warren to John Adams, 24 June 1783, Warren-Adams Letters. II, aio. 

^ Pennsylvania Gazette, ^ Jan. 

« William Paterson to his brother, 12 May 1783, William Paterson Papers 
(Bancroft Transcripts), NYPL. 

“ Williain Clajon to General Horatio Gates, Gates Papers, NYHS; Madison 
to Edmund Randolph, 13 May 1783, Burnett, VII, 164. Goods sold for even 
ess than ffiey cost m Europe, Clement Biddle wrote to Washington, 28 May 
1783, Washington Papers, LC. s , r 
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destroyed all “ideas of frugality which necessity had before given, 
and drained us of our money.” How money had been found to 
purchase all these things James Warren could not understand.’^ 
The money left behind by the armies of France and Britain 
poured back to Europe. By November 1783 it was predicted that 
all the coin in America would soon be gone and that it would take 
at least three years of American exports to pay for all that had 
come in during the previous six months.’- 
The boom that started as a buying spree by war-prosperous 
Americans in the seaport towns continued as a credit-supported 
balloon and too few, indeed, realized that such beauteous moments 
in history have but one inevitable end. I'he collapse did not come 
sucUlenly in one great panic. Actually, from the end of the war on, 
it was plain that matters were getting worse in the seaport towns. 
By the spring of 1784 the glutted market, the .scarcity of specie, 
and the overextension of credit all combined to produce a serious 
commercial depression, although imports continued to arrive dur¬ 
ing the spring of t7S4. By then merchants and shopkeepers in 
Philadelphia were in difficulty, although they sought to conceal 
their difficulties by selling their goods at a loss.” In Charleston a 
merchant saitl that he had never .seen money so scarce and that it 
was growing scarcer. 1 le reminded his hapless correspondent that 
his note was due in .September.'" It was said that Boston mer¬ 
chants had stojiped importing ami were offering goods at little 
more than cost.” Ships sailing from Boston to England found it 
difficult to get cargoes. An English newspaper reported that two 
ships had arrived in London in ballast ami carrying only specie, an 
export which couhl only aggravate the depression in America.’® 
'fhe Americans were not the only people affected. The shrinkage 
of specie remittances and the light cargoes, particularly from ports 
like Boston, hit hard tho.se British merchants who had overex- 

«J;une«t Warren fu John AdaniH, a? Oct. 1783, Wamn-Adams Letters, II, 
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tended credit to American merchants. In August 1784, five great 
London merchant houses trading with America closed their doors, 
one with a loss of £140,000. Unlike the American merchants, they 
could not use American courts to collect bad debts.®^ Yet, as late 
as the fall of 1784, the English “American merchants” were re¬ 
ported in_ American newspapers to be in high spirits because of 
1 ^^^^ remittances and large orders from America.®^ 

By the summer of 1784, people were asking themselves what 
had happened, why it had happened, and what they could do 
about it. Like other men in other depressions from the beginning 
of time to the present day, few blamed either their own greed or 
stupidity. Some said that the government was to blame: it should 
keep out the British. But at once there was wrangling, for the 
merchants wanted to keep out only their British competitors, not 
British goods, while the “mechanicks”—the budding manu¬ 
facturers—wanted to keep out British goods as well. Others 
blamed the women for all the extravagances, and this was a 
popular idea. In an article first printed in Boston, but picked up 
and printed with relish by New York and Philadelphia news¬ 
papers, it was announced that commerce had extended her bless¬ 
ings oyer us in a way unprecedented. Foreign productions were 
low-priced but they were superfluities and everyone possessed of 
republican principles should feel anxious at the vast quantity of 
specie leaving the continent daily to pay for these baubles. The 
fair Americans” should exercise self-denial. They should “dis¬ 
pense with that ostentatious pageantry, now so much in vogue” 
smce such things are calculated to give fashionable grace only to 
those in want of beauty, for, 

The beauteous female, unadorn’d and plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 

Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies. 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes. 

The softer sex, did during the revolution, display virtues 
honorary as they were useful: And shall it ever be said that 
meagre want, and cold hand poverty stalk’d through our country, 
occasioned by the inordinate desire of its inhabitants for foreign 

” Ibid., IV, 200. 

^^Pennsylvania Gazette, 10 Nov. 1784. 
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gewgaws.”*® Such appeals might be comforting to masculine 
writers and readers but they did not solve any problems. The 
same was true of appeals to practice industry and frugality and 
to lessen imports until they balanced exports, which were so com¬ 
mon in the papers and private correspondence.^® 

The placing of blame on British merchants and their agents 
was popular everywhere. James Warren, in Massachusetts, and 
many of his fellow citizens ran the full course of denunciation. So 
did people in Charleston, South Carolina. There, in June 1785, 
it was said that scarcity of cash was making the place dismal and 
that the old merchants were being ruined. No crops were had 
last year aiul very few were to be expected during 1785. “British 
merchants will be . . . the ruin of not only this state, but all 
America; for every dirty advantage they can take, they eagerly 
catch at.” 'Fhe people should rise and send such ministerial agents 
and factors from the land.'" 

Such evasions of the ultimate responsibility, which lay on in- 
diviilual .Xmericans themselves, did not alter the course of the 
depression. .Some men in 17H5 believed that all was black. James 
Warren declared that in Massachusetts, manners, morals, com¬ 
merce, aiul agriculture all woukl .soon be at an end: “the same 
imbecility, the same servility and the same inattention still pre¬ 
vail ami are likely to continue. Money is the only object attended 
to, ami the only aetjuisifion that commands re.spect.” Stephen 
Higginson moaneil that M:issachusetts trade had reached a low 
ebb by the summer of lyHt; ami he prophe.siecI that it would go 
still lower.'® In Philadelphia,'I’homas b'itzSimons was complaining 
of the good markets he luui heard of in the Madeira.s and of his 
inability to hire vessels to go there. Many different causes had 

’^’‘Massachusetts i'entinel, la June 17S4; Vennsylmnia Gazette, 30 June 17S4. 
More than two years Utter the latlies of 1 lartfoni organiml what they ealletl an 
'‘Oectmoniieal .'yssoeiation.” One htindretl Indies of the “first families” agreed 
not to buy taieh items as gau/e, rihlions, laee, heaver hat.s, etc; to tlress plainly, 
giving tlue attention to local manufaetures. 'I’he agreement was tti last until 
a5 June 1787. New Haven Gazette, 16 Nov. 1786. 

Pennsylsaniu Gazette, Hept. 1784; Mercy Warren to John Adams, vj April 
H'arrcii .’ltlams h’tters, II, 252. 

Extract from a letter from Charleston, 4 |une, Pennsykania Gazette, 29 June 
1785.^ 

"To John Adams, 28 Jan. 1781;, Warren-Adams letters, II, 249. 
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served to check the enterprise ‘Yor which our merchants were so 
eminent. The price of our produce is so high and the choice of 
markets so few that exportation is very unprofitable/' 

And^ as always in such times of despair, the ever old and ever 
new cry of ‘Return to the land" was set forth by sellers of real 
estate. A land office at Boston advertised a seventy-acre farm but 
ten^ miles from Boston, with a never-failing brook, excellent 
springs, fruitful orchards, hay, and corn. It declared: ‘‘At this 
dying time with trade who would not wish for rural independence, 
where life is innocent, sweet and long." 

As one goes farther, one begins to find that not all contemporary 
opinion agreed as to the nature of the country’s ills. Furthermore, 
one finds that conditions varied from north to south and from east 
to west. John Adams, safe in England, received many a letter 
deploring the iniquities of his fellow men, their lust for riches, 
their loss of morals. He agreed that the times might be serious 
but he doubted that Americans were any different after the war 
than they had been before or during it. He declared that his 
countrymen had never been “Spartans in their contempt of 
wealth’^ and he hoped they never would be for it would render 
them “lazy drones." 

In Philadelphia, James Wilson, attorney for the Bank of North 
America, was busy defending it against the charge that it had 
caused the depression. He examined the commercial depression. 
The fact that he did so for a fee does not make his analysis any 
less valid. He said, the disagreeable state of our commerce has 
been the effect of extravagant and injudicious importation. During 
the war, our ports were in a great measure blocked up. Imported 
articles were scarce and dear; and we felt the disadvantages of a 
stagnation in business. Extremes frequently introduce one an¬ 
other, When hostilities ceased, the floodgates of commerce were 
opened; and an inundation of foreign manufactures overflowed 
the United States: we seemed to have forgot, that to pay was as 
necessary in trade as to purchase; and we observed no proportion 
between our imports, and our produce and other natural means 
of remittance. What was the consequence.^ Those who made any 
payments made them chiefly in specie; and in that way diminished 

^To James Searle, 4 April 1785, Emmet Coll., no. 9465, NYPL. 

^Massachusetts Centinely 10 Aug. 1785. 

^ To James Warren, 4 July 1786, Warren^Adams Letters, II, 277. 
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our circulation. Others made no remittances at all, and thereby 
injured our credit. This account of what happened between the 
European merchants and our importers, corresponds exactly with 
what happened between our importers and the retailers spread 
over the different parts of the United States. The retailers, if they 
paid at all, paid in specie: and thus every operation, foreign and 
domestick, had an injurious effect on our credit, our circulation, 
and our commerce.” Such analyses were not common in 1785, 
but they do put in better perspective the cries of men caught in 
a web spun of their own greed. 

It seems plain that the commercial depression hit the New 
England states the hardest. Colonel Christian Febiger, a Danish 
soldier who stayed in America after the war to act as agent for 
merchants in the Baltic countries^, traveled about looking for 
products that could be sold in Scandinavia and for markets for its 
goods. He left Philadelphia in the spring of 1785 and traveled 
northward. He wrote a Danish correspondent that he had found 
an amazing superfluity of English goods everywhere in New Eng¬ 
land. Philadelphia and New York had such goods too, but not 
as much as Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. He 
said the reason was obvious for ‘‘they have no back country to 
consume their goods, being bounded by Canada.’’ 

The picture that has come down to us has been painted mostly 
in terms of the complaints from the town of Boston. But Boston 
was not typical of all the commercial towns of the United States, 
or even of New England. English writers made much point of this. 
As early as 1784 an English newspaper remarked that “Boston 
was once the most flourishing place in America, and employed 
near five hundred sail of shipping, besides coasting and fishing 
vessels, which were numerous to a degree. Besides the trade which 
subsisted within themselves, they were to America what Holland 
has been to Europe—the carriers for all the other colonies. At 
present their distillery is entirely at a stand; their peltry and fur 
trade, once so considerable, is entirely over; the fishery is exceed¬ 
ingly trifling. . . Whatever the truth or lack of it in such a 

Randolph G. Adams, ed.: Selected Political Essays of fames Wilson (New 
York, 1930), 145-6. 

J. Sobotken, 15 June 1785, Magazine of American History^ VIII (1882), 
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statement, the important fact is that New England had depended 
too much on her role as a carrier. This was of immense significance 
in the formation of New England opinion and particularly that 
of seacoast Massachusetts.®^ 

The depression was by no means as serious farther to the south. 
New York, an occupied city for seven years, had been partly 
burned and had to start from the beginning when the war was 
over. Yet it made astonishing gains. Philadelphia business was 
hurt, but not many business men were ruined by extravagant 
importation. Indiscreet or unlucky ones went to the wall but 
many others continued to make substantial gains. In Charleston, 
times were bad but this was due as much to the chaos South 
Carolina found itself in at the end of the war as to ^‘riotous’’ im¬ 
portations. Baltimore business men were alarmed during 1785 by 
daily failures, but the town was the boom town of the 1780’s. 

Rural America, particularly from New York to the south, was 
not so sharply affected by the war. Planters generally had entered 
the war burdened with debt to British merchants, but some of 
them had managed to pay off those debts, in form at least, during 
the war. They were now chary of great purchases from abroad 
although European agents, particularly the hated Scotch, flocked 
through the planting South searching for new customers and try¬ 
ing to collect pre-war debts. Tobacco planters were at last freed 
from the drain the Navigation Laws had imposed on the sale of 
tobacco. This was one product for which there was a ready market 
throughout Europe. At war’s end there was for a time a good 
price for it everywhere. Wheat and corn crops, too, were good, 
and sold for high prices.®^ 

Good prices for farm produce lasted at least until 1785 and 
even when they fell, they remained above pre-war levels.®® But 
this fall in prices, coupled with heavy taxes and stringent debt 
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collections, led to agrarian distress which resulted in strident de¬ 
mands for farm relief in most of the states. The farmers were not 
too much concerned with the plight of artisans and merchants, 
but they did want government credit. The merchants, as creditors 
and money lenders, were bitterly opposed to agrarian relief while 
demanding relief for themselves. The merchants wanted American 
ships favored over British, and they were successful in virtually 
every state. 'I'hey did not want protective tariffs because they 
made their money importing manufactured goods. The artisans, 
whose manufactures had been boosted by the war, wanted pro¬ 
tective tariffs adopted by the states, and they too were successful 
in tho.se states where the artisans were an important part of the 
population. 'I'he artisans ditl not care whether American ships 
got special benefits or not. 

It is a striking fact that most Americans in the eighteenth 
century agreed that governmeitt shoukl intervene in economic 
life. 'I'hey tlisagreed only as to the nature of the intervention and 
as to which groups were to benefit thereby. 'Fhe history of the 
conflict atnong the various groups in American society in their 
demands for state aid lends richness and variety to the history 
of state politics during the lyHo’s.'’’' Moreover it throws new light 
on the factors involvetl in the movement for a stronger central 
government, as do the following chapters on the roots of recovery. 

“ See chs. xiv, xvL 
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T^e Roots of Recovery: 
Expansion of American Commerce 


/Is ONE examines the evidence for the expansion of American 
■L ^ commerce and business enterprise after the Revolution, the 
simple picture of economic depression as a cause of the movement 
for a stronger central government begins to disappear. Even a 
brief analysis of the complex interests and ideas at work in the 
United States demonstrates the inadequacy of such “an economic 
interpretation,” although it is accepted without question by those 
writers who in the same breath denounce Charles A. Beard’s An 
Economic Interpretation oj the Constitution of the United States. 

He who would examine economic life during the 1780’s must 
content himself with only the most scattered figures. Statistics 
nave about them an aura of immutable truth for men of the 
twentieth century. Men of the eighteenth century professed a 
belief in immutable laws, but they were “laws of nature.” Twen¬ 
tieth century tables, graphs, and charts would be a meaningless 
jumble for them. Instead, they were concerned with the relations 
of man to man and of class to class in society, not with figures as 
we use them. They kept records, of course, but in a casual way 
that both shocks and intrigues. Many of their records have been 
lost; others are cryptic or, at best, the notations of a kind of 
bookkeeping which viewed life as a series of relationships rather 
than as a matter of the annual balancing of accounts.^ 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century men began to use 
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statistics as political weapons. Lord Sheffield produced long tables 
to argue that England could ignore her former colonies and dis¬ 
criminate against them. Histories of commerce began to appear, 
replete with tables of imports and exports. Citizens of the new 
United States, who bought more than they sold immediately after 
the war, added up figures to prove a variety of things. The records 
that reflect the nature of American economy are scarce indeed. 
Here and there are materials on the tonnage of ships and on ex¬ 
ports and imports that can be relied upon as indicating trends, 
but few indeed that can be accepted as having statistical finality. 

After the Revolution Americans were free to trade with the 
world at large and they did so, although the largest part of their 
trade continued to be with the British Empire despite the hope 
of many Americans for economic disentanglement as well as 
political independence. The statistics relating to post-war trade 
vary with the source and often with the purpose of the compiler. 
In general, however, the facts indicate that American merchants 
and shipowners profited largely from the independence which had 
been thrust into their timid and reluctant hands. 

In 1786 Jefferson prepared an estimate of American import and 
export trade, admitting that “calculations of this kind cannot 
pretend to accuracy, where inattention and fraud combine to 
suppress their objects.” His “approximations” showed that the 
value of United States exports to Europe and the West Indies 
exceeded their imports from Europe, the West Indies, and Africa, 
by over a quarter of a million louis. It is important to remember 
that men at the time assumed that the United States had a favor¬ 
able balance of trade with the world as a whole.^ 

Americans had always bought more from Great Britain than 
they sold to her and they had made up the difference in many 
ways: crops not grown in England, freights, ship sales, the West 
India trade, and shipments of specie gotten in that trade. In 1783, 
in the first days of the boom, America bought more than ever 
from England, despite plentiful stocks of goods and declining 
prices. Imports from England fell off sharply with the depression, 
so that the average imports for the decade of the 1780’s were less 
than before the war. In 1791 the Privy Council made an investiga¬ 
tion of British-American trade. It reported that the average an¬ 
nual value of the exports of British manufactures to the colonies 
^ Jefferson to Lafayette, 17 July 1786, Writings (Bergh ed.), V, 371-6. 
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in the six years ending in 1774 was .£2,216,970. 'I’he average value 
for the six years ending in 1789 was £2, n 9,847. 'Fhe annual de¬ 
crease in the exports of manufactures since the war was tlius 
nearly £100,000. The value of all other articles exportcil since the 
war had declined by a little over £400,000 a year, making the 
average decline in British exports to the l-nited States nearly 
£400,000 a year. 

While Americans were buying on the average of £400,000 a 
year less from Great Britain after the war, they were also ex¬ 
porting far less to her than before the war. In the six years emling 
in 1774 ) America had sent an average of £1,7^2,142 to CJreat 
Britain. In the six years to 1789 tlic average export to (treat 
Britain was £908,646, an average annual tiecreasc of £845,1^06. 
The Privy Council accounted for the great tlecrease in American 
exports to Great Britain almost entirely in terms of tobacco and 
rice. Before the war all tobacco had had to go to (ireat Britain 
and four fifths of it had been re-exported to other countries. The 
Council estimated that the average annual decrease in the value 
of tobacco shipped from the United States to (Jreat Britain was 
£582,987 and that the decrease in the value office was £i9tt,526.‘'* 

1 he generalized pattern presenteti by such figures tloes not 
reveal the ups and downs of year-to-year business. 'Fhe big year 
of British exports to the United States was 17H4 when goods 
valued at £3,679,467 were shipped. In 1785 the value of British 
exports dropped over a million pounds. It tlroppctl another £700,- 
000 m 1786. In 1787 the value of exports began rising sharply. 
After a small drop m 1788, it started rising again. Bv 1790 it hail 
a most reached the 1784 figure. In 1791 and 1792 exports to the 
United States jumped way beyond what they had been in 17H4. 
Ihe upturn in United States imports is thus evident bv 1787. 
Ihe presumption is that commerce had settled down to a more 
even course after the post-war boom and collapse. Its steady 
growth was not to be interrupted until war between France and 
England. This threw to American shipowners the golden gains 


788 ?) f ff■ ^^^'/./Wu.shingrun, Depart™,-nr o/sww, 

main,ng British posse.ssions had increased, .wd that the incrriw had been that 

had fSSSF^eady"^’ 
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falling to the lot of neutrals able to sell to all sides in war time. 

American exports to Great Britain do not show ups and downs 
except in 1786: they show a steady increase. There were small 
shipments during the war, the first big increase coming in 1783. 
The value spurted upward sharply in 1784 and then increased 
until 1792. In that year exports dropped and they continued to 
do so until 1794 when they were lower than they had been at the 
end of the Revolution.^ 

^ The balance of trade against the United States was a con¬ 
tinuation of the problem that had always faced the colonists. 
Sectional differences remained what they had been, too. The mer¬ 
chants of the northern United States imported far more from 
England than they exported to her. Before the war they had 
brought goods into Boston, New York, and Philadelphia and 
thence sold them to retailers and consumers, not only on the 
mainland, but in the West Indies as well. As carriers they had 
entered largely into the West India trade, from which they derived 
profit and cash in quantity with which to redress the unfavorable 
balances arising from their direct import-export relations with 
Great Britain. 

After the war, as we have seen, American merchants and their 
ships retained their old privileges in English ports.® They did so 
by act of Parliament and order in council. In addition, they 
managed to evade whatever rules there were, both American and 
British. Ships carried double sets of manifests, one containing the 
real amount of tobacco on board, the other a much smaller quan¬ 
tity. American ships also carried double papers so that they could 
appear as British ships in British ports, and American ships in 
American ports, thus evading both British duties on American 
shipping, and American duties on British shipping. Usually this 
was achieved by partnerships between British and American mer¬ 
chants.® American merchants seldom, if ever, spoke of their legal 

** The most convenient, though erratic and often unreliable, source for the 
figures given above is Timothy Pitkin: Statistical View of the Commerce of the 
United States (New Haven, 1835). materials are taken mostly from Mac- 
pherson: Annals of Commerce^ IV. Bemis: Jay^s Treaty^ 33 ~S figures for 
the trade 1790-4. 

® See ante, ch. vii. 

^ J* Franklin Jameson, ed.: “Letters of Phineas Bond, British Consul at 
Philadelphia, to the foreign office of Great Britain, 1787, 1788, 1789,’' AHA 
Annual Report (1896), I, 513-659. Such devices are described in detail on pages 
524. 537. 59L and 603. 
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advantages or their illegal practices, for obvious reasons. Instead 
they focused the fire of their wrath upon the one real restriction 
that Britain laid upon the trade of her fornier colonies; the order 
in council of July 178 ? which required that all food and other 
supplies from the I'nited States must go to the West Indies in 
British rather than *'\nieiican vessels. 1 hus, only .American ship¬ 
owners, not American gooils, were shut out of the West Indies, 
although the anguish of the shipowner was made .so much of that 
it seemed as if all trade with the West itulies had been nuule im¬ 
possible by the malevolent British. 

The West India trade before the war h:ul been of crucial im¬ 
portance to Americans. The trade with the British islands was 
relatively less important than that with the foreign West Intlies. 
As early as 1733 the West India planter lobby in Parliament 
forced through the Molasses Act in an effort to meet the competi¬ 
tion of those islands. By the British islaiuls were no longer 
able to supply the Tmpire s tlcmand for sugar. During the Revo¬ 
lution they were hurt by short supplies from the I'idtwl .States 
and by the much higher prices they hail to pay. After the b'rench 
entered the war, their islands were a center of warfare. ()ncc the 
war was over, hopes of recovery were shafteral bv British policy 
which meant even higher prices for the needed supplies from the 
United States at the same time that the price of West India pro¬ 
duce declined. In fact, the only real beneficiaries of British policy 
seem to have been the Americans who carried on illegal trade. 
British policy did not win the carrying trade for British merchants 
and it helped to speed the destruction of the planter class in the 
islands. As both British and American .sources testify, American 
shipowners had not lost the old art of smuggling, 'riiere is every 
mdicati^ that the British order in council remained for the most 
part ineffective and that trade with the Went Indies went on after 
the war as it had done before. 

Of such things policy-makers in London remained oblivious de- 
spite the fact that naval officers and governors on the spot fur- 
nished them with all the material needed to mlapt poliev to re- 

Americans' desire to sell 
an e est Indians need to buy meant tratle between them, 
no matter what the rules might say. 


wn tne Whole problem of the British West Indies ami 
Amencan trade, see Ragatz: Fa// af t/u- />/nmr C/ass] 
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In the West Indies both planters and colonial governors con¬ 
nived with American shipowners. Governors declared “emergen¬ 
cies,” sometimes because of need, but not invariably. Another 
device was to enter forbicklen ports and declare that one's ship 
needed repairs. Kasygoing customs officers could be induced to 
give permits to unload and sell the cargoes in order to pay for the 
“expcn.se” of the “repairs.” Dutch and French islands became 
way stations for indirect traile. American cargoes were landed 
there and then small boats carrietl the produce to the British 
islands. 'I'he British government pas.scd laws declaring the indirect 
trade illegal, but loopholes for “emergencies” were left.** 

A few' British oHicials fought valiantly but hopelessly to enforce 
the letter of the law. If Horatio Nelson had not fouglit IVafalgar 
and lov'cil lauly Hamilton, his place in history might have been 
recorded in nothing but a footnote about an obscure British naval 
officer whose be.st effiorts in the West Indies were shattered by the 
ingenuity of the local planters and the interloping American ship 
captains. When he seizetl American vc.ssels with British registers, 
local law tifficers refusetl help. \V hen he persisted, American ves¬ 
sels turnecl up with Spanish ix'gistets, for by ancient ruling Spanish 
ve,s.sels couhl come from Spanish West hulia ports. No sooner did 
Nelson leave a port than American ve.ssels dashed in and un- 
loadetl. 'Hie ultimate indignity came in f/H*; when he seized four 
American ves.sels flying British flags at the island of Nevis. The 
injured ’ ship captains and local merchants got the island offi¬ 
cials to issue warrants for his arrest and daimetl ,1*4,000 damages. 
Feeling was such that Nelson was ftjrced to stay on board his ship 
for two months to avoitl conviction in the local courts.” In despair 
he reportetl home that the oppo.sition of civil autliorities in the 
West Imlies had practically ended ail eHbrts to stop the illegal 
trade." 

British restrictions were a failure. 'Fhey irritated Americans 
and brought about eflective discrimination against British ship- 

''Pickvring: HtatnSt^ at lM>p\ XXXt'I, o; 6, .yi 2; Cli:inning: History, III, 
416-22. 

® Rilgut/: Fuii n/jhf Pltmitr iHj 4. 

Nirhdliis rtl: Tka Disfmivhes and Ixtkfs nf Fire-Mmiml Lmd 

Fiscoum Nehm (7 Lmidm, iH45-6), I, 171 illicit tnuic was 

reported m u muftvr of cotirw in Antrri<*;in ne/wspapers. See the Pennsykmnia 
Gazeik^ ii May 17H4, Aiiff,, r;K6; AtassmdmsHis B Dec. 17B4; 

South Carolina ^5* 7 May 17H4. 
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ping by the American states. They made American supplies more 
expensive for West India customers. 7 'he hope that the remaining 
North American colonies would take the place of the United 
States was vain. Exports from Nova Scotia t(^ the West Imlies 
did increase, but most of the goods came from New h'.ngland,” 
The West Indies had already begun their long decline, and stub¬ 
born adherence to the Navigation Acts helped shove tliem farther 
down the economic ladder. 


Far more important to the merchants of the new nation than 
restrictions on the West India trade was the fact that the com¬ 
merce of the United States was no longer limited to the British 
Empire. New opportunities everywhere in the world were open 
to Americans, who took advantage of them with such zest that 
what had been lost by separation from the b'.mpire was more than 
replaced. The greatest gains were made in fliree directions: to 
France, Holland, and the Orient. I'raffic in tlie goods of these 
lands was not unknown before the war, but the freedom to traffic 
was new. The French had high hopes of capturing a large share 
of English trade with America and the hopes were expressed with 
enthusiasm and many public acts.*- 'Phe Dutch had equally high 
hopes but they said less than the I'Vench and worked harder at 
the actual business of shipping goods back ;iiul birth across the 
Atlantic. The Americans opened up the Orient for themselves. 

French policy, as we have seen, was one of breaking down her 
exclusive empire in order to attract the tratle of the I htited States. 
It was a policy begun even before the war, for the b'tench, more 
rationally than the British, had realizeil that if Atttcricans wanted 


to trade with the French ishinds, they would do hcj, no matter 

what the rules. The Americans must be given favors in the West 
Indies, wrote a French statesman in 1784, or “they would engage 
m an illicit commerce which our coloni.sts themselves woukl in¬ 
vite.” French merchants protested to small purpose at the free 
ports of France and to the privileges in the West Indies granted 
to the Americans who, be it said, took them as a matter of course 
rather than of privilege. 

However, it was the direct trade between France and the I Ini ted 
Edwards. tVest Indies, 11 , 42^ -4; Scvplicn Higgin*i(if» tn Jcihn 

Jot'SI, 7J7; Phihuk-lphiu /wm/u/j’ 
See ch. vii. 


“ 15 Feb. 1784, Bancroft: Constitution, I, 341. 
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States that the French government and many Americans hoped 
to develop in order to reduce the British share of American com¬ 
merce. Frenchmen who knew America well were appointed con¬ 
suls. Francois Barb6-Marbois, who had fought in the Revolution, 
was one of thc.se. Hector St. Jean de Crevecoeur was another. 
1 hese men reported at length on American needs and appetites, 
but they al.so set forth the difficulties that stood in the way. 

The fact was that many Americans preferred English manu¬ 
factures ami continue<l to buy them despite artisans and poli¬ 
ticians who deplored continued economic dependence on Britain. 
English merchants proviiied credit and they knew the American 
market frt)m long experience. French merchants often depended 
on ship captains to .sell goods, and failed to establish American 
connections. 1 lowever, they did supply a certain market. French 
brandies, silks, linens, gloves, and other luxury goods were cher- 
ishetl in .•\merica and bought in quantity, but this in no way 
interfered with the flow of goods between the United States and 
Knglaml. 'I’hus hVench policy failed, but the United States gained 
greatly as a result of the exchange, for France bought far more 
from America than she .soKl to her.*^ 

American profit in the trade with France began in the West 
Imlies. It was estimated that in 1786 the French West Indies 
importetl goods worth nearly a 1,000,000 livres from foreign coun¬ 
tries and cxporti-d to them over 14,000,000 livres. Of the imports, 
over were from the United States, which took in turn 

7,26.?,<-)oo from the islands: a hand.somc balance in favor of the 
United States. .American tonnage in the French West Indies trade 
at the same time was estimateil at over 100,000.'*’ '['he reasons 
for .American ilominance were plain. Americans could provide 
supplit;s fur cheaper than any others, including the h'rench. Boards 

“.See: "t'otimuTce Herween Fnince and the United States, 1783-1784,” 
AUR, XX.XI, 7Ji 7; and Rumn: "Statistics on Franco-American Trade, 1778- 
Jl'TH, IV, On the uppciinttnent of consuls see Edward Bancroft to 
William Fra/.er, a8 May 17H4, HiituToft: C.mUitutkn^ I, 370. See also Washing¬ 
ton’s succinct unalyds of the reasons for French failure and Engli.sh victory in 
his letter to tile fount de Moitstier whose feelings had been hurt on his arrival 
in America, Washington assured the fount of American affection for the French 
but he pointed to ea-.y British eredit;;, whieli he deplored; to their possession of 
“maga/ines" in one place with all articles retiuircd; and to their knowledge of 
the precise gomis watited by Americans. a6 March 1788, Writings, XXIX, 

44fc9. 

“Pitkin: Statistical I'iew, 517-8. 
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from France cost four to five times as much as those from the 
United States. The same was true for hoops, planks, and other 
supplies.^® 

The direct trade with France itself shows an even greater bal¬ 
ance in favor of the United States than that with her West Indies. 
During the nine years from 1775 through 178^ the h'rencli had 
naturally supplied far more to the United States than they got 
from her, although American exports picked up sharply beginning 
in 1781. The years of peace reversed the trentl and placed France 
deeply in debt to the United States. It was estimated that the 
net balance in favor of the Uniteil States in 179^, at the end of 
eighteen years of trade, was 63,496,000 livres. Beginning in 1783 
the United States never shipped less than 9,000,000 livres worth 
of goods to France, and never took as much as 2,000,000 livres 
per year from her.^^ This balance of well over a million dollars a 
year in the direct trade with France alone tloes much to explain 
the striking revival of American commerce after nine years of 
warfare. 


This trade was not without difficulty, for monopoly raised its 
ubiquitous head in the person of Robert Morris and his tobacco 
contract with the powerful and corrupt I'Vench h'armers (Icneral. 
France was the greatest European market for Atticrican tobacco 
which came to her through England before tlie war. b'rcnch jiolicy 
makers pinned high hopes on the creation of a direct trade in 
American tobacco, but the Farmers Ueneral who controlled its 
importation insisted that the price of toliacco, a third liighcr than 
before the war, must be forceil down. I'hcy bougiit only one ship¬ 
load in 178a, whereupon the Americans sent toltacco to the Dutch 
who were anxious to act as European tlistributors. In 17H3 only 
3,000 hogsheads went to France. The Farmers (reneral then made 
a contract with a Scotch firm in Virginia for 15,000 hogsheads at 
a price so low that no tobacco could be bought. After the.se pre¬ 
liminary skirmishes the Farmers General entered into an agree¬ 
ment with Robert Morris which had repercussions in both b'r.'ince 
and America. It was mutually profitable to the contracting parties 
but it hindered the growth of a healthy trade and pnxiuced 
political discontent in the United States. As minister to hVance, 
a major task of Thomas Jefferson was his effort to destroy the 


“ Huron: “Statistics on Franco-American Trade, 1778- 
” Ibid., IV, 580. 


i8o6,"JKBH, IV, 574. 
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monopoly contract which cut the price of tobacco produced by 
his fellow planters. 

The contract called for the delivery of ao,ooo hogsheads a year 
for 17^5? ^7^75 to be shipped in American vessels to 

certain French j-iorts. 'These ports were other than the free ports for 
American trade established in I 7 ^ 4 i :ind thus a blow was struck 
at free trade between b'rance and America. 'The Farmers General 
agreed to pay thirty six livres per hundred for the tobacco and 
they agreed to buy tobacco from no other Americans, either di¬ 
rectly or indirectly. In addition, they advanced 1,000,000 livres 
to Morris to be used in manipulating the market in America. 
Hence, any American who wanteil to sell tobacco in France must 
first sell to Robert Morris, and at his price. And those prices 
were catastrophically Uiw. 'I’he French consul in New York re- 
porteil that the price agreed on was etpial to only twenty-four 
shillings of Virginia money at a time when tobacco in Virginia 
was selling at forty shillings a hundred. Morris thus was able to 
force, the price tlown fixtm forty to a little over twenty-two shil¬ 
lings a huiulrcd. lie h:ui an enormous advantage with the cash 
advanced him by the b'armers (Jeneral, but he also manipulated 
the discount rates of the Bank of North America to force down 
prices w'hile he was buying up tobacco, a practice he started in 
1784."* 

Angry protests arose from Miiryland and Virginia. Jefferson in 
France worked wdth Tafayctte ;md other h'renchmen, including 
merchtuits interested in the American trade, to have the monopoly 
cancelled. 'Fhc luirmers (Jeneral were too powerful to defeat di¬ 
rectly, hut they were forced to ititike concessions. Much American 
tohticco h:id been brought to the b'rench free ports in the hope 
that it coidd be marketed ami the b’armers (Jeneral agreed to 
take if, ttlrhough secretly they tohl their agents to ignore the 
orders. 'I'lie best that Jefferson and his group could do was to get 
an agreement that the monopoly would not be renewed after 1787. 
He was able also to get a consolidation of all the other privileges 
that had heen granted piecemeal to American.s, first in the form 
of a letter, and then later iti the fbrtti of an /brU du Conseil. 
However, no retd heailway could be made against the Farmers 
Genend, Only the overwhelming power of the French Revolution 
was able to destroy their ct)rrupting strangle hold on French 

** Morris to IVneli 'rilgliman, 10 April 1784, Robert Morris Papers, NYPL. 
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economy. And as for Robert Morris, his own greed for land specu¬ 
lation lost for him whatever profits he made from the deal.^® 

Despite the obstacles, American tobacco was the largest single 
export to France during the 1780’s. It amounted to seventy per 
cent during 1787, the peak year. American grain and flour were 
another twenty-five per cent, although when the French Revolu¬ 
tion began they jumped to more than half of American exports. 
Jefferson worked hard to increase French consumption of Ameri¬ 
can rice. Such products were largely from the middle and southern 
states but Jefferson worked also to find a better market for New 
England’s whale oil and in a measure succeeded, for the French 
took almost as much whale oil in terms of value as they did rice. 
Such various products accounted for the bulk of American ex¬ 
ports. The remainder was a miscellaneous lot of plank, indigo, 
naval stores, and the like. 

The biggest single import from France was brandy, which ac¬ 
counted for thirty per cent of the value. Wine and vinegar ranked 
second, with twelve per cent. Linen, cloth, hemp, and silk were 
smaller but important items. The balance consisted of luxury 
items like hats, perfumes, gloves, glassware, and parasols.^^ But 
even for luxuries, Americans often turned to England. Jefferson 
himself apologized to Lafayette for buying harness there. English 
harness was “plated” and the French made none. “It is not from 
a love of the English but a love of myself that I sometimes find 
myself obliged to buy their manufactures.” 

Another large part of the trade that had been Britain’s went 
to the Dutch who were supplied with money, ships, and a vast 
knowledge of trade, both direct and devious. During his early 
contacts with them John Adams declared they were a nation of 
idolaters. They lent money and hired transports to the English, 
sold goods to Americans, and naval stores to France and Spain. 
In short, they get “money out of all nations, but go to war with 
none. . . . Such a nation of idolaters at the shrine of Mammon 

The above account is based in part on Frederick L. Nussbaum: “American 
Tobacco and French Politics, 1783-1789,” PSQ, XL ('1925), 497-516. See also 
the New Haven Gazette^ 17 Aug. 1786, for a lengthy account of the contract. 
Gray: Agriculture^ II, 604, doubts that Morris made much from the contract. 

Buron: “Statistics on Franco-American Trade, 1778-1806,” JEBH, IV, 
576-8. ^ 

Paris, 3 Nov, 1786, Gilbert Chinard, ed.: The Letters of Lafayette and feffer^ 
son (Baltimore, 1929), 108. 
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never existed, I believe, before. The English are as great idolaters 
but they have more gods than one.'’ Eventually the Dutch were 
forced into the war and they came out of it with an interest in 
American trade, whetted by the fact that their West India Islands 
had been profitable way stations in wartime trade. 

Americans were interested in trade with the Dutch too. The 
firm of John de Neufville and Sons of Amsterdam had American 
contacts. Before the war was over, letters ordering goods came to 
them from merchants in Boston, Providence, Newburyport, and 
Philadelphia. In the fall of 1782 de Neufville refused to ship goods 
except in armed vessels, but the news of the preliminary articles 
of peace changed reluctance to calm assurance. The house wrote 
to a concern in Petersburg, Virginia. They had a particular inter¬ 
est, they said, because of '‘our great consumption of tobacco and 
our exports to Germany, the best market for that article." They 
pointed out that much of the tobacco shipped to other European 
ports was reshipped to Amsterdam and they pointed to the profits 
of a direct trade between Virginia and Amsterdam. To Christopher 
and Charles Marshall of Philadelphia they wrote that England 
used to carry many articles from Holland and Germany to Amer¬ 
ica. These could now be shipped directly and more cheaply from 
Amsterdam, which would, in addition, make possible the highest 
prices for American produce. De Neufville looked forward to an 
increase of trade with "our sister states." 

In the first flush days after the war English mercantile houses 
overextended credit and in 1785 and 1786 many of them went 
bankrupt. English exports fell off sharply but the Dutch exports 
to and imports from the United States increased steadily. The 
Dutch had vast wealth but they used it cautiously. Dutch bankers 
started loaning money to the United States government in 1782. 
In 1786 they showed enough confidence in the United States to 
offer to buy its debt to the French government. By 1788 the Dutch 
were speculating in American debt certificates and the "credit of 
the American government was better in Holland than that of any 
other government." 

^To James Warren, 9 Dec. 1780, Warren-Adams Letters^ II, 154. 

23 John de Neufville & Sons, Letter Book, 1780-1785, LC. See particularly 
the letters to the Robert Donald Company, Petersburg, Va., 15 Feb. 1783, 
and to the Marshalls, 4 March 1783. 

24 Albert L. Kohlmeier: “The Commerce Between the United States and the 
Netherlands, 1783-1789,” Indiana University Studies in American History, XII, 
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Dutch mercantile houses established branches or had represen¬ 
tatives in America, particularly in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, where they did their largest business. State tonnage 
duties favored the Dutch as opposed to the British, although such 
duties were higher on Dutch ships than on American. Duties were 
not a handicap, however, for Dutch skill at smuggling could not 
be outrnatched even by New Englanders. Even more simple was 
the device of branch houses in American cities. A ship leaving 
Holland might be Dutch but when it arrived in Philadelphia it 
belonged to the Philadelphia branch. The process was reversed 
on the return voyage. In the case of the house of Willinks, bankers 
of Amsterdam, John Adams decided that they should have the 
privileges of American citizens since they had loaned the American 
government moneyIt worked both ways, however. Peter John 
Van Berckel, Dutch envoy to the United States, found soon after 
his arrival that traders brought not only rum and molasses from 
the Dutch West Indies, but forbidden products as well. Whole 
shiploads of coffee, sugar, indigo, and cotton were brought to 
Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore in American ships and 
with such boldness that the coffee and cotton bales still bore the 
marks of the Dutch plantations from whence they were taken.^® 
The extent of the trade with the middle states was indicated 
by the newspaper advertising. In Philadelphia and Maryland 
newspapers, half or more of the advertisements offered Dutch, 
German, and even Russian goods for sale. Such items as Russia 
duck, Haarlem tape, Brabant sheeting, Flanders bedticking, 
Silesian linen, German steel. Delft ware, and Rhenish wine were 
to be found in the cities of the middle states, while New England 
continued to list goods that were largely English in origin. 

American exports to Holland grew steadily and increased at a 
far greater rate than the exports to England. In 1785 sixty-five 
ships entered Rotterdam and Amsterdam with American cargoes 
worth nearly a million dollars. One third of the value was in to- 
bacco; a nother third rice, and the remaining third naval stores, 

nos. 66-8 (Bloomington, 1926), lo; Thomas Jefferson to John Jay, 26 Sept., 
12 Nov. 1786, The Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States jySq-irSo 
(7 vols., Washington, 1833-4), III, 140, 17^. 

^ Kohlmeier, XII, 14-6. 

27States General, 6 April 1784, Bancroft: Constitution^ I, 352. 

Kohlmeier, XII, I7“23 with detailed references to contemporary news¬ 
papers. ^ 
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hides, wood, and the like. By 1788 exports to Holland were esti¬ 
mated to be worth more than $4,000,000.^^ 

No matter how important the new trade with France and Hol¬ 
land might be, it could not equal the interest, the glamor, and 
the hope of profit that the beginnings of trade with the Orient 
excited in Americans. Americans soon were everywhere in the 
Orient, but Canton, the world’s great tea market, was the center 
toward which most men turned. The Revolution was hardly over 
before Robert Morris, whose hand was everywhere and in every¬ 
thing, had plans under way to send a ship to China. Careful 
preparations were made for the voyage. Official recognition from 
the United States was needed. Gouverneur Morris, co-worker 
with Robert Morris, wrote Charles Thomson, secretary of Con¬ 
gress, asking for letters worded in “ample terms.” Captain Greene 
was a naval officer of the United States, and this deserved “pecul¬ 
iar” notice. The “design” itself deserved some countenance since 
it would help open up direct trade and thus prevent European 
powers from draining the United States of specie in exchange for 
the superfluities of the East.^® Congress responded with a letter 
of introduction addressed to the “most serene, serene, most puis¬ 
sant, puissant, high, illustrious, noble, honorable, venerable, wise, 
and prudent Emperors, Kings, Republics, Princes, Dukes, Earls, 
Barons, Lords, Burgomasters, Councillors, as also judges, officers, 
justiciaries and regents” of all places where Captain John Greene 
might visit. The letter certified him as a citizen of the United 
States and his vessel as the property of American citizens.^® 

While these preparations were under way, a doughty captain 
from Hingham, Massachusetts, set forth in a fifty-five-ton sloop 
loaded with ginseng. He got only as far as the Cape of Good Hope 
where he met British East India traders. They sensed the danger 
of American competition and bought out the captain’s cargo for 
twice its weight in Hyson tea and sent him happily back to New 
England.^^ 

Ibid., XII, 25-6. In 1785 America sent England goods valued at $4,333,000. 
By 1788 the value of goods sent to England had risen to over $5,000,000, a 
substantial increase but insignificant compared with the increase of exports to 
Holland. Kohlmeier has elaborate tables and calculations to demonstrate that 
Dutch-American commerce was far greater than ordinarily supposed, pp. 44-7. 

Philadelphia, 30 Dec. 1783, Charles Thomson Papers, LC. 

30 Jan. 1784, Journalsy XXVI, 58-9. 

Morison: Maritime History of Massachusetts^ 44. 
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The Empress of China was not so waylaid. With John Greene 
as captain and with Major Samuel Shaw, aide to General Henry 
Knox during the Revolution, as agent for the owners of the vessel, 
she sailed from New York, %i February 1784. She was loaded with 
ginseng which optimistic Chinese believed would restore virility 
to the aged, and with many another product, to a total value of 
$120,000. They made the island of Java early in July ami Canton 
on 30 August. There they stayed until the end ot December when 
they set out on their return voyage, arriving in New York, ii 
May 1785.^^ The Massachusetts Centinel announced the return of 
the Empress and declared that “this passage is one of the greatest 
nautical prodigies we ever recollect hearing. . . 

The voyage was a great feat and news of it ami the rumored 
profits excited interest everywhere. In December 17H5 the sloop 
Experiment set out for China. The Pennsylvania Gazette in report¬ 
ing the departure urged the greater cultivation of ginseng and 
proposed that its export to any country except C'hina be forbidden. 
In this way the export of specie coukl be stopped ami all the profits 
kept at home.®^ The problem of providing something that could 
be traded in China led to a report that some New York “gentry” 
were in “speculation deep indeetl” in old continental money in 
the hope of sending it there.®' 

The Empress of China reloaded and starteil back. 'I'he Hope 
soon followed her. On her, rather than on the Empress, was .Samuel 
Shaw, who had fought bitterly with Captain (ireene on the first 
voyage.” Shaw now had an appointment from Congress as consul 
to China. Thomas Randall, who had been his a.ssistant on the first 
voyage, went with him as vice-consul.*” In China Shaw ami Ran¬ 
dall acted both as consuls and as private merchants. Shaw sent 
back long reports to Congress on the nature of the China trade 
and on its advantages for Americans. Congress itself barely toyed 

Excerpts from Shaw’s Journal iire printed in the Pennsylvania CazeUe, 
18 May 1785. Shaw’s account of the voyage is also contained in a letter to John 
Jay, 19 May 1785, Diplomatic Correspontience ipSy-tpSt), VII, 419 •?<;. 

”18 May 1785. 

^4 Jan. 1786. 

^^ Massachusetts Centinel, 11 Feb. 1786. 

*'See Knox Papers, MHS, 1785 and 1786. 

’‘‘’Massachusetts Centinel, 8 Feb. 1786; John Jay recommended the appoint¬ 
ment of consuls in a letter to Congress, 20 Jan. lySfi, ami informed Shaw of his 
appointment on 30 Jan. 1786. Diplomatic Correspondence JtpSj ijSty, VII, 
439-40. 
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with a suggestion that trade with the Orient be a public matter. 
A Mr. Wingrove arrived from England late in 1785 with the pro¬ 
posal that an American establishment be set up, but Congress 
decided that the trade would be more prosperous “if left un¬ 
fettered in the hands of private adventurers, than if regulated by 
any system of a national complexion.” 

While New 'V orkers and Philadelphians were planning their 
ventures, New Englanders were equally busy. Tn 1784 Christopher 
Champlin of Rhotic Island arranged with his nephew, William 
Green of Lontlon, to send out the latter’s ship, the Hydra, to 
India ami China, there to sell the cargo and to bring back Indian 
goods to America. Champlin agreed to call the ship his own in 
case of emergency, got a pass from Congress, and eventually 
Rhode Island citizenship for his nephew.^'-* In the same year Con¬ 
necticut merchants asked the state legislature to help them in a 
China venture but got no help.'"’ 

Men of Salem, Massachusetts had their eyes on India and China 
the year the war was over. In 1784 Idias Ilasket Derby of Salem 
sent his ship (ireuul Turk to the Cape of (lood Hope. She returned 
to Salem early in August 17H5. In December she set forth for the 
Isle of h'rance. I ler cargo was sold there and another cargo was 
carried on to China, the first New h'.ngland ship to get there. 
When she got back to Salem, Derby was reported to have made a 
fabulous profit.” Profits were in many cases as fabulous as the 
rumors. Muslins and calicoes from C’alcutta “customarily” netted 
one hundred per cent. Benjamin Silsbec soki glass tumblers cost¬ 
ing le.ss than a thousand dollars for ^ia,ooo in the Isle of France.^’* 
'I'he chief problem of the trade was providing .something valued 
by the Chinese. (Jinseng was worth a fortune but even it, or per¬ 
haps the illusions of agetl Chine.se, had limits. 'Phe men of Boston 
ami Salem were finally convinced by John Lcdyard that he had 
the answer. Tliis New F.ngland romantic had been with Cook on 
his third voyage and his account of it was publishetl at Hartford 
in lyHjp The C'hine.se luul paid unbelievable prices for the furs that 
Cook’s men had picked up on the coast of the Pacific Northwest. 
The an.swer was primer-simple. Send out ships with goods to 
** Rufus King to John Adanus, 3 hVb. 1786, King: IJ/e, I, 155. 
tlf Hhmk 11 , toi'^ 4 ^ 116 * 8 . 

Wmicn: liiTiPttmik and Social liiMory a/ New En^iand^ II, Bio*-!. 

D. FhlllipH; Sakm md ike Indies (Bcinton, i:947)> ch. v. 

Wcakn; Ea^mmie and Smial Ifiskry of New England^ 11, 
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trade to the Indians for sea otter skins; take the skins to China and 
grow rich. Six Boston business men put up the money. Two ves¬ 
sels^ the Columbia and the Lady Washington^ were fitted out under 
Captain John Kendrick and Captain Robert Gray. They left 
Boston in September 1787, and eleven months later met at Nootka 
Sound on Vancouver Island. There they spent the winter of 
1788-9 making scrap iron into ''chisels/" which for the moment 
were prime currency in trading for otter skins. In July 1789, 
Gray took command of the Columbia and set out for China. There, 
sea otter skins were traded for tea, and so on around the world 
sailed the Columbia to Boston—the first American vessel to girdle 
the globe.^^ 

Other captains soon followed in the wake of the Columbia with 
cargoes to the Indians of the Pacific Northwest, and with furs 
from there to China. The profits were great as long as the otter 
were plentiful and the Indians could be kept ignorant and their 
fickle tastes easily satisfied.^^ 

Upon this trade in old iron, blankets, trinkets, furs, fine silks, 
fragile china, tea, and many a necessity and exotic, some fortunes 
were founded and others were enlarged. It was a difficult trade, for 
the Chinese were difficult, and their guile was as great as that 
of the notoriously guileful sea captains of New England. European 
traders did not like the brash Americans and they found them 
serious competitors. Furthermore, the Americans imported far 
more than they could use, but they did not store goods to molder 
away. They found their way by devious means to Europe and 
to England itself. All the efforts of British consuls in America 
could not check the flow of traffic, which by all the laws of 
trade and navigation was illegal, Phineas Bond, British vice- 
consul in Philadelphia, reported home that tea was to be ship¬ 
ped to the West Indies covered with Indian corn and he pre¬ 
dicted that the traffic would no doubt "through some other 

^ Foster R. Dulles: The Old China Trade (Boston, 1930), ch. iv, “The North¬ 
west Coast,’’ is a popular account. Tyler Dennet: Americans in Eastern Asia 
(New York, 1922), chs. i-iii has valuable material. 

^Pitkin: Statistical View^ 249—50; Dulles: Old China Tradey 210. The total 
figures of trade with the Orient are impossible to arrive at but the estimates 
of tea imports alone are an index to this new trade which suffused the com¬ 
mercial skies with golden light. In 1784—5 nearly 900,000 pounds of tea were 
brought in. There was a sharp drop in 1785-6, than a jump to 1,181,860 pounds 
in 1786-7, a drop again in 1787-8, with a sharp rise to 1,188,800 in 1788-9. 
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medium of deception be extended to Britain and Ireland. . . 
Moreover, he declared that European agents and factors in the 
United States were helping Americans in this trade by supplying 
them with goods on credit, hoping to get their money back after 
the goods had gotten to Europe, by whatever devious means.^^ 
Stephen Higginson remarked in 1789 that imports from the Isle of 
France had been re-exported to Europe and the West Indies 
‘‘with advantage’' but he made no comment as to how such prod¬ 
ucts were packaged,^^ Meanwhile Bond urged that the attention 
of revenue officers ought “not to be confined to the mere exterior of 
casks and packages, but to a strict examination of their con¬ 
tents.” 

With the rest of the world, the Americans carried on a lesser 
trade, some of it legal and some of it not. Sweden had been the 
first of the Baltic countries to offer a treaty.Americans found 
their way into the Baltic soon after the war was over and ex-army 
officers like Christian Febiger stayed in America to act as agents 
for Scandinavian mercantile houses.^® American vessels turned up 
on the west coast of Africa in sight of British forts but out of range 
of gunfire, and there carried on the slave trade.^° The town officials 
of a starving village in the Azores sent an address to the inhabit¬ 
ants of America asking for Indian corn, flour, and other pro¬ 
visions.^^ Portugal was a market for American fish and flour, but 
this trade and that to the Mediterranean was subject to attack by 
the Barbary corsairs who were bloodthirsty but always willing to 
make deals and concessions for cash in hand. 

The British government, despite its pride and its powerful navy, 
paid tribute to these pirates and in turn issued passes to British 
ships. This made it possible for them to sail in and out of the 
Mediterranean with only minor difficulties. The Americans had 

Lord Carmarthen, 2 July, 20 Nov. 1787, AHA Annual Report (1896), 
I> 54 ^> 554 * 

To John Adams, 17 Jan. 1789, ibid., I, 762. 

To Lord Carmarthen, 2 Dec. 1788, ibid., I, 590. 

John Adams to James Warren, Paris, 15 Dec. 1782, Warren-Adams Letters^ 
II, 187. One trading company of Hamburg offered its services and its goods in 
an address to the governor, council, and assembly of New Jersey in a letter 
dated 20 Dec. 1782, Pennsylvania Gazette^ 26 Nov. 1783. 

On the trade with northern Europe see Commerce of Rhode\ Island^ II, 
249-50, 257-60; Phillips: Salem and the Indies^ ch. iv. 

Pennsylvania Gazette^ 14 July 1784. 

SI Ibid., 26 Oct. 1785. 
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had such privileges as colonials and they had developed a fine 
market for fish, wheat, flour, and even West India produce in 
ports like Barcelona and Leghorn. In return they got salt and 
other produce. It was a trade, said Stephen hligginstm, “as 
profitable to us as any part of our Fairopean trade.” 'I'he market 
remained after the war and Americans sought to supply it, t)nly to 
find themselves subject to capture and imprisonitient. 

American statesmen differed as to what should he done. John 
Adams, with an eye on every possible market for New F.ngland 
fish, suggested the payment of tribute as the British were doing: 
borrow two or three hundred thousand guineas at six per cent and 
pay an interest bill of perhaps 18,000 guineas a year. The United 
States was losing a million sterling a year because of the pirates. 
Give Congress the power to levy duties to pay the interest. Adams 
snorted that he had “never heard or read of slugganis who saw so 
many fantastical lions in the way, as our people appear to liave 
seen since the peace.” “ Thomas Jefferson scoffed at bribery; 
go to war with the pirates; wc ought to buiUl up a navy if we 
mean to carry on commerce. “We cannot begin in :i better cause 
nor against a weaker foe.” John Jay was reportetl as wanting to 
arm privateers but Congress was timid, for how could tlu- United 
States subdue the pirates if so many powerful nations in Furopc 
were not able to do so?*^ Britishers like Lonl .Sheffield were de¬ 
lighted with the horrid prospects facing American commerce in 
the Mediterranean. 

While men in high places debated policy, merclumts actually 
found out how trade could be carried on. The British government 
provided passes for its ships. Nothing was simpler than to forge a 
British pass. “The mischief is become more alarming, as the fraiui 
is become more general,” reported Phineas Bond. Most American 
vessels sailing to the Mediterranean carried forged passes so far 
as he could learn.“ Bond was merely documenting the failure of 
Sir John Temple, British consul general at New York, to stop the 
practice the previous year. I’emple had complained to John Jay of 
the “atrocious forgery of national documents” and Jay hail tle- 
plored such practices with high moral fervor. Jay wondered if 

“To John Adams, 8 Aug. 1785, AHA Annual Report h 7 Ai 4- 

“To James Warren, London, 4 July 1786, IVarren-Adams l^itm, II, 27ft. 

“ To’General Horatio Gates, Pari.s, 13 Dec. 1784, Kmmct ('oil., Miw., NVFL. 

“Otto to Vergennes, 8 Oct. 1785, Bancroft: Constitution, I, 4(10. 

“To Lord Carmarthen, 21 Feb. 1787, AHA Annual Report (i8y6), I, 523. 
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proof could be found; Temple said it could. Thus ran the course 
of diplomacy.^^ Meanwhile such passes were openly sold at Phila¬ 
delphia and Temple himself bought one for twelve guineas and 
sent it back to England, calling the attention of the Lords of the 
Admiralty to the clever forgery of their signatures.^^ By 1786 
American newspapers reported that “English newsmakers” were 
no longer saying much of the Algerines. There were difficulties, 
but most of the stories were said to be fabricated by the English 
and “calculated to operate upon the credulous and uninformed of 
this country, who think nothing safe, except in British bot¬ 
toms.” Eventually in 1787 a treaty was made with Morocco at a 
cost of only ^30,000 in presents. This success was partly due to the 
King of Spain who thus hoped to strengthen his demand for a 
treaty closing the mouth of the Mississippi.^® But Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli refused to concede anything to the United States 
until the presidency of Thomas Jefferson. He sent naval squadrons 
to war on Tripoli and by 1805 had the Barbary States very willing 
to leave the United States alone. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn regarding the paths of com¬ 
merce in the eighteenth century. Governments marked them out 
by law but provided only the weakest means of enforcement. Mer¬ 
chants and shipowners followed the paths if they seemed profit¬ 
able. If not, and if greater profits could be found elsewhere, the 
laws be damned. So Americans, as well as English, Dutch, and 
other traders, evaded laws, perjured testimony, forged docu¬ 
ments, and made money. Only here and there did the idea of free 
trade raise its head. It was partly an ideal, and partly a recognition 
of the fact that commerce would go wherever its practitioners 
willed it, governments, laws, and high heaven itself to the con¬ 
trary. Robert Morris, one of the eighteenth century's most able 
merchants, sang the credo of the merchant when he declared: “A 
merchant, as such, can be attached particularly to no country. 
His mere place of residence is, as merchant, perfectly acci¬ 
dental. . . .” 

The world-wide ventures of American merchants take on par- 

Diplomatic Correspondence ipSj-iySg^ VI, 25-32. 

Channing: History^ III, 420. 

Pennsylvania Gazette^ 22 Feb., 17 May 1786. 

Bemis: American Secretaries oj State^ I, 267-8; Massachusetts Centinel^ 
II Aug. 1787. 

To Clark, 30 May 1782, Wharton, V, 449. 
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ticular meaning when one turns from the general picture of ocean- 
borne commerce to the particular history of the seaport towns. 
Such facts as have come down to us are a further demonstration 
of the proposition that independence was a boon to American 
commerce despite the inevitable dislocations caused by severance 
from the British Empire. Those dislocations produced bitter com¬ 
plaints in the newspapers and led to extravagant charges against 
both state and central governments, but in no case do the records 
of imports and exports and ship tonnages bear out the cries of 
havoc. 

Most New England seaports, except Newport, had not been 
hurt by British attacks or occupation after 1776. New England 
fisheries were well-nigh ruined and normal trade routes were 
closed, but privateering and indirect trade in war supplies soon 
provided profitable, if temporary, substitutes. Many wealthy 
Boston merchants turned Loyalist but their places were taken by 
merchants from smaller seaport towns and these new men made 
up in enthusiasm and enterprise what they lacked in prestige 
and standing as it had been known in 1776. Merchants moved into 
Boston from Salem, Marblehead, Gloucester, and other towns and 
soon made themselves felt. 

These men demanded laws favoring their ships as opposed to 
those owned by British subjects. They sought everywhere for 
trade opportunities. As a group, perhaps, they were less inhibited 
by old traditions than the pre-war aristocracy. If they were less so, 
it was an advantage in making the transition to commerce in the 
new nation. 

Wherever statistics have come down to us they show the same 
trend: rapid increase of shipping after the war. Thus 42,506 tons 
cleared Boston in 1772,®^ and over cleared the same port in 

1788.^^ Salem exported an average of 24,000 quintals of fish an¬ 
nually in the ten years before 1775 and from 1788-90 the annual 
average was Only for New Haven is there a continuous 

Virginia D. Harrington: The New York Merchant on the Eve of the American 
Revolution (New York, 1935), appendix G. 

Account of the Exports and Clearances of the Port of Boston for the Years 
1787 and 17B8, Mass. Misc., MSS. Div., LC. The document gives no statement 
as to the tonnage entering the port. 

«^The figures for the pre-war period are from Pitkin: Statistical View, 84. 
Those for 1788-90 are from Records of the Bureau of Customs, District of 
Salem, Abstracts of Exports, NA. Pitkin’s figures are highly untrustworthy. 
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record for the Revolutionary era. That shows that about 3,100 
tons a year cleared the port in the 1760's while over 5,800 tons a 
year cleared from 1785 to 1789.®® 

New York was an occupied city from the summer of 1776 until 
the late autumn of 1783. About a third of the city had been 
burned and the bulk of the shipping had been burned or moved 
elsewhere. During 1770-a an average of 26,000 tons cleared the 
port each year.®® James Madison declared in 1789 that 55,000 
tons of shipping were owned by New York alone and that an ad¬ 
ditional 3O5OOO tons of foreign-owned ships used the port during 
the same year.®^ Thus New York had made a remarkable re¬ 
covery in a few short years and was well on the way to becoming 
America's greatest seaport. 

Philadelphia was the metropolis of the United States although 
New York was rapidly moving to the fore. An average of about 
45,000 tons of shipping a year cleared the port from 1770-2.®® 
In 1789 Madison estimated the tonnage of Pennsylvania to be 
about 72^00. Of this amount about 44,000 tons were Pennsyl¬ 
vanian and 28,000 tons were foreign ships.®® 

The circumstances of southern trade were in contrast with 
those of the North. Before the war, Virginia, Maryland, and the 
two Carolinas exported and imported more than half of the goods 
going in and out of the thirteen colonies. Furthermore, a much 
greater proportion of their exports and imports were directly to 

He says, for example, that Salem exported only 16,000 quintals a year from 
1786-90, 59,000 a year less than shown by the customs records. Further ma¬ 
terials on Salem trade are given by James D. Phillips: '‘Salem Ocean Borne 
Commerce . . . 1783-1789,’' Essex Institute Historical Collections^ LXXV 
(i 939 )> 135-58? 249-74, 358-81; ibid., LXXVI (1940), 68-88. 

Records of the Bureau of Customs, District of New Haven, NA. The records 
show also that most of the ships were owned in New Haven, that the bulk of 
the trade was with the West Indies, and that most of the ships were built 
during the 1780’s. 

Harrington: New York Merchant^ appendix G. 

5 May 1789, Annals of the Confess of the United States (Washington, 1834), 
I, 258-9. Samuel D. McCoy: "The Port of New York (1783-1789): Lost Island 
of Sailing Ships,” New York History^ XVII (1936), 379-90, says that the tonnage 
of New York was over 100,000 by 1789. "It is a tribute to an amazing activity, 
a feat without parallel. New York’s merchants and shipmasters had returned 
from exile to find their city’s wharves stripped bare of ships; and in six short 
years they had, by superhuman effort, acquired at least a thousand vessels.” 

Harrington: New York Merchant^ appendix G. 

Annals of Congress^ I, 258-9. Such figures, of course, do not show all of 
Philadelphia’s commerce, for, as we have seen, the illegal trade was important. 
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and from Great Britain than were those of the northern eolonies. 
The southern colonies were therefore much less dependent on a 
complicated series of trade relationships. 'I'he pmhlein of balanc¬ 
ing trade accounts was not so great us in the North and often did 
not exist. The southerners welcomed competition among the 
carriers of their produce. With the exception of Charleston, there 
were no ports as crucial in southern economy as were Boston and 
New York in the North. Southern proilucc ditl nor for the most 
part compete with British produce, and furthermore, it had a 
ready if often low-priced market everywhere. All these factors 
continued to be of importance during the Revolution, and they 
help to explain the conflicts over commercial policy between 
northern shipowners and southern planters after lyHj and the 
rapid recovery of the South from the efleets of the war. 


Charleston had been the third port of the cohniies in terms of 
tonnage. In the five years, ryfiH-ya, an average of ji,ck5o tons a 
year cleared the port. In 1780 it was captured by the British ;ind 
both it and much of the low country were occupied until the end 
of 178a. Property was damaged, crops were lost, slaves were 
stolen, and commerce was virtually destroyed. No other major 
seaport, except perhaps New York, suflere/l so much as a result 
of the war. Despite this, Charleston, like New \'ork, recovered 
rapidly, as the tonnage leaving the port slutws. Between No¬ 
vember 1783 and November 1784, 50,761 tons of shipping cleared 
outwards.^® Since there was no sharp reduction f)f price levels after 
the war, as compared with price levels before it, and since South 
Carolina tonnage^soon doubled, one may conclude that the com¬ 
merce of South Carolina was well on the way to recovery before 
the end of the 1780’s. 

North Carolina, which before the war was so often bracketed 


commercially with its southern neighbor, made even more re¬ 
markable gains as a result of the war itself and of the post-wair ex¬ 
pansion of her agriculture, merchants, and markets. During the 
first part of the war, many North Carolina merchants made fan¬ 
tastic profits in the importation of war supplies and consumers’ 
goods, but the last years of the war, when .seacoa.st North C'arolina 

^®sulted in ruination of much of that com- 
1768-72 are given in Harrington: Nm Ytirk Menhant., 
M 5 ’ “ Muikon Papers, VIII, f. 46, I.c:. The .accounts 

ship7 quantities of exports and the number and types of 
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merce. Yet within a few short years North Carolina commerce 
rose to heights undreamed of before 1776. By 1788 over 47,000 
tons of shipping cleared her ports, a more than one hundred per 
cent increase over 1769. There were sharp changes in the direction 
of commerce as well. Before the war a third had gone to Britain, 
a third to the West Indies, and a third into the coastwise trade. 
By 1788 only a tenth went to Britain, nearly a half went to the 
West Indies, and about two fifths to the other American spates. 
The growth of the West India trade is a further demonstration of 
the fact that British restraints had little practical effect. The 
clearances for the British islands were fifty per cent greater, while 
the clearances to French, Dutch, and Danish islands were two 
thousand per cent greater than before the war. 

Thus North Carolina, like South Carolina, recovered rapidly 
from the effects of the war and pushed out into new lines of en¬ 
deavor untrammeled by British regulations. It is true that the 
channels of trade remained more or less the same, but the em¬ 
phases were different. British merchants lost the hold they had 
had. Their place was taken by local merchants and those of Balti¬ 
more and Philadelphia. The merchants of New England, while 
still important, no longer played the part they had before the 
war.'^’- 

The commerce of Virginia and Maryland went in and out 
through many individual plantations and small ports, as well as 
through towns like Baltimore and Philadelphia. The statistics 
that remain are for the trade of these states as a whole. In the 
year 1769, 52,000 tons of shipping cleared from Virginia and nearly 
31,000 tons from Maryland. 

The rapid expansion of tobacco production beyond pre-war 
levels, new levels of grain production, and the development of 
exports such as lumber, are evidence of the rapid growth of 
southern economy after the war. That growth expressed itself in 
the tonnages clearing from Virginia and Maryland ports. During 
the year October 1789 through September 1790, 93,925 tons of 
shipping cleared the ports of Virginia in overseas trade. During 
the same period 72,096 tons cleared from Maryland ports. Thus 
Maryland and Virginia clearances had doubled since 1769.^^ 

Crittenden: Commerce of North Carolina., ch. x, “Peace and Prosperity, 
1783-1789.” 

Gray: Agriculture, II, 601-6; Augustus Low: Virginia in the Critical Period, 
1783-1789 (Ph.D. Thesis, University of Iowa, 1941), 79-83. 
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Such figures, though open to question, point in only one direc¬ 
tion: the rapid recovery of American commerce after the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. Freedom from the shackles of the British Empire, 
the help of the navigation acts of the states, and of those of the 
national government after 1789, and the enterprise of American 
merchants, all played a part in the burgeoning trade of the new 
nation. 

There is nothing in the knowable facts to support the ancient 
myth of idle ships, stagnant commerce, and bankrupt merchants 
in the new nation. As long ago as 1912, Edward Channing demon¬ 
strated with adequate evidence that despite the commercial de¬ 
pression, American commerce expanded rapidly after 1783, and 
that by 179^ the United States had far outstripped the colonies 
of a few short years beforeJ^ The evidence of the growth in the 
amount of commodities exported, and of the tonnage of American 
ships, shows that not only did Americans regain much of their 
old commerce, but that they had increased it over the dreams of 
merchants in 1775- Their ships were larger and more numerous; 
their cargoes were greater in quantity and variety; the whole 
world was now a market and source of supply. Of course the bulk 
of their trade continued to be with England, but that was as 
both English and Americans wanted it and as economic facts 
dictated it must be. 

History^ ch. xiii. 
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Growth of Business Enterprise 


/\s ami’.ric'ans reopened old fnule routes and found new ones 
STx. alter the Kevoliitioii, they also developcil new opportunities 
within the United States. 'I’hey turned to nianufacturing as they 
had never tlone hetdre, and they began founding hanks that were 
to he relatively 'iH-nnanent. 'I'here had been repeated demands for 
the developnieiit of inanufaeturing during the eolonial period. 
Colotiial legislatures from time to rime hatl aided local manu¬ 
factures by gifts of laml and frcc<lom from taxation. But manu- 
faeturing developed slowly, for it was an agricultural .society in 
which labor was high, land was cheap, and f)rdinarily goods could 
be brought from Ungland more eheajtly than they could be made 
in the colonies. When successful colonial manufactures did de¬ 
velop, such as beaver hats, finished ir<jn, and woolens, Britain 
attempted to check them. .Some times, as in the case of naval 
stores, site gave bounties for the development of colonial products 
needed in England. But in general, the manufacture.s of the 
colonies were local in importance and domestic in character: 
boots, shoes, cloth, nails, and the like, and they were produced 
in homes and small .shops. 

'fhe Hevolution freed American artisans in many ways. It did 
away with British restrictions; the war itself acted a.s a protective 
tariff; the need for army clothing aitled cloth manufactures; the 
need for powder anil gutts focused attention of American govern¬ 
ments and artisans on that husine.s.s and helped to expand the 
development (tf iron manufacritrc-s. 'I’hc rclea.se from old restraints 
ami opportunities born of war turned more and more men to 
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:manufacturing. Such a man was Benjamin Gale who declared 
that he had always been anxious to promote manufactures, and 
that since the break with Great Britain he was convinced that the 
only way to win real independence was to develop them. He and 
his two sons-in-law had erected a furnace for casting hollow ware. 
They contracted with the United States for sixty tons of shot 
and shell and were now running the second blast. During the 
summer of 1780 he erected a pottery factory anti hoped to get 
someone from France who could help him protluce “l^'rench Delph 
ware.” ^ Barnabas Deane, Jeremiah Watlsworth, aiul General 
Nathanael Greene organized a company which ilealt in many 
kinds of business, including the manufacture of rum, salt, and the 
operation of gristmills.^ 

New industries did not collapse with the end of the war. The 
flood of imported manufectured gooils after the war was slowetl up 
when merchant credit ran short, 'riuis the commercial panic was 
probably a boon for local industries.* By the time commercial re¬ 
covery was at hand, the artisan manufacturers in New Fngland 
and Pennsylvania had gotten protective tariffs which helped 
them meet the competition of foreign manufactures.'* 

Contemporary sources illustrate the success of the new nation 
in widening its economic base. In January 178.,', John Bidiiis of 
Philadelphia was offering white lead “allowed by the best judges 
in this city to be equal in quality to any imported from Fu'ropc.” 
In addition, he offered colors ground in oil, paint hruslies, and 
other necessities for painters.® By the end of 1785 Stephen Hig- 
ginson reported that “to increase our manufactures has become 
the rage of the day. I he farmers were busy making nails during 
the winter. Boots, shoes, wool cards, coarse woolens, and iron 
were also produced in Massachusetts and already “very consiiier- 
able quantities of some of these articles” were being exported to 
the southern states. But as a merchant, he could not but view with 
alarm too great an attention to manufactures, for to attempt to 
produce all a country might need within itself “would be in effect 

* Benjamin Gale to B. F. Killingsworth, 5 Nov. 1780, Bache 0 ) 11 ., AP.S. 

Weeden: Economic and Social History of Nm Knglanf 11, y</>; CJrccne 

ir3.p6rSj v.'JLj* 

= Victor S. Clark: History of Manufactures in the thiked States (■? v.jLs., New 
York, 1929), I, 229. 

^ See post, cL xiv. 

^Pennsylvania Gazette, 15 Jan. 1783, 
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to attempt the destruction of all commerce. . . ® The fears he 

thus expressctl were a reality, not for his, hut for a future genera¬ 
tion of New F.ngland merchants. Such fears could not dampen the 
new interest in national self-sufficiency. The Massachusetts 
Centhu-I reported that a factory in New Hampshire was making 
buttons, tlireatl, ami clotli. It declared that the benefits for the 
United States in the encouragement of local manufactures was 
obvious and tiuit no one with “one spark of patriotism” should 
withhold it." In New Haven, Connecticut, a local paper declared 
“with pleasure and a degree of blameless pride” that over 160,000 
silkworms hml been raised in New Haven during the season. This 
was in response to reports in Pennsylvania papers of a family 
which ownetl ‘i,ax) silkworms.** Such reports are more proof of 
American persistence titan anything else, for Americans had been 
trying to raise silkworms since early in the seventeenth century. 
Far more important was the manufacture of nails and this, too, 
the papers reported with pride. 'Fhe Pennsykania Gazette and the 
New Hami Gazette within a few days of one another printed an 
identical report from I’rovitlence, Rhotle Island. 'Fhe report de¬ 
clared that “the establishing of manufactories in our young coun¬ 
try is a matter of the greatest consetpience. , . .” In the east 
parish of the town of Pridgewafer, there was made one morning 
before nine o’eloek, when the weirkmen usually went to breakfast, 
“61,500 good tenpenny nails may succe.ss attend industry!” “ 
Later in the same year if was stated that the manufacture of nails 
in Pennsylvania alone would .save the country ,£100,000 sterling 
annually.'Fhe Pennsykania Gazette reported that wool was in 
greater demantl fh:m “was ever known” and that all kinds of 
woolen and linen manufacturing were going on with great spirit.*' 

d'he actual production of nails, woolen goods, sjiinning wheel 
irons, and the like was more than matched by all sorts of schemes 
that for the nuunent ilid not pan out. During 17H4 Samuel 
Wetherill .set forth in Pennsylvania newspapers a prospectus for 
the creation of a cotton manufacturing estalilishment. Wetherill 
had intervieweil one Roger Fursdon, who hail previously ad- 

®T(i Juhn Adiuns, 30 Dec. 17S5, AHA Antaml Report (tHi/>)) L 730~i. 

’4 Jan. r;K6. 

^ Netv ft, wen (krrtte, 13 July 1786. 

‘‘Pennsykania tiavue^ ii Felt. r/Hf*; New Haven Gazette, 16 Feb. 1786. 

Ibid,, Or(. 1786. 

** 03 May 1787, 
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vertised for capital. Fursdon can do what he claims, said Wether- 
ill. All that is needed is yarn. Then, if investors can be found, a 
building fifty by one hundred feet and five stories high will be 
built on a constant stream of water. It will house 16,000 spindles. 
The whole can be built for about Eg,000 if they begin with one 
third of the spindles. To this should be added 1‘ 11,000 to carry on 
the business. To run such a plant would take ten men--over¬ 
seers, mechanics, and clerks, whose wages would average twelve 
shillings a day apiece. For labor they would need 8.5 women 
whose wages would average 3s. 6d. per day, arul 134 children 
from eight to ten years of age whose wages woukl average as. fid. 
per day. With such a labor force they coukl spin a thousand 
pounds of yarn a day. The “neat profit” covdtl be estimateil at 
£162 14s. fid. per day or £48,000 a year.*- 

James Wilson, who had come from Scotland and who was to be¬ 
come a justice of the United States Supreme Court, and who died 
as such while fleeing from sherifts who wanted to jail him for debts, 
was equally optimistic during the 1780’s. I'o prospective Dutch 
investors he described the rolling and slitting mills which he said 
he and his brother-in-law, Mark Bunl, were building on the Dela¬ 
ware near Philadelphia. The names of Robert Morris and Peter 
John Van Berckel, minister from the States (reneral of the United 
Netherlands, were given as references. Wilson claime<l that he 
and his brother-in-law had large fortunes |in lamll but that 
money could not be borrowed in America at tlie moment. As se¬ 
curity he asserted that he had real estate worth 750,000 florins on 
which he wished to borrow but 500,000 florins.*-’’ 

The interest, the schemes, the hope of the future, and aid by 
state governments after the Revolution, combincil to bring about 
a rapid expansion of American manufacturing. Within ten years 
after the Revolution, Brandywine Creek had about sixty mills 
along the seven or eight miles of its course through Delaware. 
Household production of cloth was such that the state of New 
Jersey had forty-one fulling-mills at a time when there were no 
manufactories of cloth in the state. A few years after the Revolu¬ 
tion a shop in Philadelphia sold fifteen hundred sets of spinning 
wheel irons in a single year.*^ Manufacturing spread rapitlly to the 

^ Pennsylvania Gazette, I4 Jan. 1784. 

“ Draft letter, 6 Jan. 1785, Jame.s Wil.son Papers, I’liS. 

Jameson: American Revolution Consitlercd as a Social Movement, 60—I. 
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frontier. By 179° the people of Kentucky were producing a greater 
variety of things than the people of New York had done in 1765. 
By 1790 American paper mills, developed to supply the rapid in¬ 
crease of newspapers and magazines, were supplying most of the 
American market. Glass making was firmly established as an 
American industry. In fact, so substantial was the general in¬ 
crease that Pennsylvania alone was reported to be taking the place 
of Great Britain in supplying the need for manufactured goods in 
the southern states.^^ 

Tench Coxe of Philadelphia summarized the growth of Ameri¬ 
can manufactures in a speech to a group of men who met in Phila¬ 
delphia in August 1787. The group had met for the purpose of 
forming a society for the encouragement of manufactures and the 
“useful arts.” Coxe declared that despite the disadvantages “it 
must afford the most comfortable reflection to every patriotic 
mind, to observe their progress in the United States, and par¬ 
ticularly in Pennsylvania.” For a long time the forefathers’ needs 
were supplied by the work of European hands. “How great—how 
happy is the change! The list of articles we now make ourselves, 
if particularly enumerated, would fatigue the ear, and waste your 
valuable time. Permit me, however, to mention them under their 
general heads: meal of all kinds, ships and boats, malt liquors, 
distilled spirits, potash, gun-powder, cordage, loaf-sugar, paste¬ 
board, cards and paper of every kind, books in various languages, 
snuff, tobacco, starch, cannon, muskets, anchors, nails, and very 
many other articles of iron, bricks, tiles, potters ware, millstones, 
and other stone work, cabinet work, trunks and Windsor chairs, 
carriages and harness of all kinds, corn-fans, ploughs and many 
other implements of husbandry, saddlery and whips, shoes and 
boots, leather of various kinds, hosiery, hats and gloves, wearing 
apparel, coarse linens and woolens, and some cotton goods, lin¬ 
seed and fish oil, wares of gold, silver, tin, pewter, lead, brass and 
copper, clocks and watches, wool and cotton cards, printing types, 
glass and stoneware, candles, soap, and several other valuable 
articles, with which the memory cannot furnish us at once.” “ 

Clark: History of Manufactures, I, 230. See Weeden: Economic and Social 
History of New England, II, passim, for the many developments in New England. 
Lawrence C. Wroth: The Colonial Printer (Portland, Me., 1938), 151-2, says 
there were 195 paper mills in the United States by 1810. 

Tench Coxe: A View of the United States of America (Philadelphia, 1794), 
45-6. 
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American manufactures had no more able propagandist than 
Tench Coxe^ but there were many others. Mathew Carey, editor 
of the American Museum^ printed article after article, some of 
which he wrote himself, urging Americans to manufacture. Old 
mercantilist doctrines were set forth with new fervor. National 
self-sufficiency was of the highest importance. We could never be 
truly independent unless we were economically independent.^^ If 
we purchased foreign manufactures and did not produce at home, 
money would continue to be drained from the country. Not only 
would the development of manufactures produce a home market 
for farm produce and thus help the farmers, it would eventually 
provide goods for export.^® It was nonsense to fear that the de¬ 
velopment of manufactures would draw workers away from the 
farms. The women, children, and the idle of the cities would work 
in the factories. Above all, factories were the solution of the old 
problem of the industrious poor.^® Furthermore, the development 
of manufactures was one way of attracting desirable European 
immigrants. We were already attracting them, said Coxe, for we 
offer them substantial freedom, liberal wages, and cheap and 
excellent living. . . . America should likewise concern itself with 
labor-saving machinery. The cost of manual labor is no argument 
against such machines, for they yield the greatest profit in coun¬ 
tries where wages are the highest. ^‘The first judicious European 
capitalists, who shall take good situations in the United States, 
and establish manufactories, by labor-saving machines, must 
rapidly and certainly make fortunes.’' 

To fortify such arguments, manufacturing societies were or¬ 
ganized much along the line of the scientific societies and often 
with the same members. They supported the idea of protective 
tariffs; they investigated European inventions; they encouraged 
American inventors; they promised prizes for new ideas. The most 
important society was the Pennsylvania Society for the Encour¬ 
agement of Manufactures and Useful Arts which was organized 
during the summer of 1787. The moving spirit behind it was 
Tench Coxe. Thomas Mifflin was elected president, with such 
men as David Rittenhouse and Samuel Clymer as vice-presidents. 

William Barton: “Essay on the promotion of American Manufactures,” 
American Museum^ II, 257-61. 

American Museum^ I, 116-9; Coxe, 53. 

American Museum, I, 19; Coxe, 55. 

Ibid., 98-9, 165-6, 443. 
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Membership was open to all citizens of the United States willing 
to p 3 -y the fee of ten shillings a year. In addition the society set 
up a Committee on Manufactures to be chosen by subscribers to 
a manufacturing fund. The shareholders were to own grounds, 
buildings, and any other property. 

The Committee decided to promote cotton manufacturing. Two 
machine.s for carding aiul .spinning cotton were ordered from Eng¬ 
land. I he Jmcricun Museum recordetl the arrival of the machines 
and pointcil our that five huls of fifteen and a girl of twelve could 
tend the machine.s and cartl and spin iz,ooo pounds of cotton a 
year.^i Hy factory was in operation. By the end of that 

year more than 11,000 yards of cotton and linen had been woven.^^^ 
The next year the Pennsylvania legislature subscribed £i,ooo to 
expaiui tlie factory, wliich ran until it was destroyed by fire in 
I790.“* Meanwhile the society offered prizes for improvements in 
textile machinery and for the protiuction of hemp, cotton, flax, 
candles, pot and pearl ashes, and other produce of Pennsylvania.^^ 

Similar societies were established in Boston, New York, and 
Baltimore in aiul in other cities in the following years. 

Ordinarily these societies tlid not manufacture. They were con¬ 
cerned with the promotion of the itlea of American manufactures, 
the awarding of prizes for good examples of American production, 
and assistance to artisans with particular skills and ideas,**® The 
Rumsean .Society of Philadelphia, for instance, was created for 
the particular purpose of assisting James Rumsey in developing 
his steamboat."*'' 

'Fhese societies had in them few, if any, of the artisans and 
mechanics who were the real “manufacturers” of the 1780’s. This 
was still the age when things were made by hand in small shops 
and homes by multitudes of artisans who were for the most part 
self-cmployetl, with only a few apprentices at most. They began 
informal meetings shortly after the war was over. During July 
‘I group of “mechanics” met at the state house in Philadel¬ 
phia and petitioned the legislature for protection from foreign 

!! 

“John L. Bishop; J History of American Manufactures from 1608 to i860 
(3 vols., l^hlhuk'lphia, I, 407 H. 

“.Schstrf and WVstcofr; Philadelphia, 1 , 461. 

^American Museum, 11 , 507 tp 

“ Davis: Essays, 11 , 258. 
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imports.^^ The next year the manufacturers of Boston petitioned 
the general court for similar aid.^** During the spring of 1785 they 
met again and created an organization to exercise more direct 
pressure on the legislature and to get in touch with similar groups 
in other states.^® Twenty-six trades were represented and they 
agreed to call themselves The Association of the Tradesmen and 
Manufacturers of the Town of Boston. 

During the same year a similar group met in New York and 
organized the General Committee of Mechanics. 'Fhe trades rep¬ 
resented give a picture of the character of .‘\merican “manufac¬ 
tures” during the Confederation. The society contained potters, 
carpenters, tobacconists, butchers, masons, tallow chandlers, 
sailmakers, coach makers, stay makers, coopers, blacksmiths, 
stonecutters, silversmiths, rope makers, tailors, hlockmakers, 
tanners, pewterers, plumbers, comb makers, bookbinders, ship 
joiners, brewers, skinners, saddlers, bolters, ship carpenters, 
hairdressers, and bakers. This organization was interested in pro¬ 
tecting their products, but went beyond this. 'Fhey created a 
formal organization known as the General Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen of the City of New York, b'ecs were levied, and 
the fund thus created was to be used for loans, primarily to mem¬ 
bers of the society, and for relief of members ami of the aged and 
unfortunate. Eventually it merged with the Manufacturers So¬ 
ciety of New York in the fight for protection.®" 

The society went into politics when it applied for a charter of 
incorporation and was turned down by tlic council of revision 
after the legislature passed the bill. 'Fhe mechanics denounced 
the lawyers and merchants of the city. 'Fhey declared that “the 
great, the mighty and powerful ones, are constantly classified to¬ 
gether; for what purpose? to prey upon the weak, the poor, the 
helpless, ... are there no men worthy of our confidence but 
merchants and lawyers? The last are of all men in .society the 
most to be guarded against.” In the next election they nominated 
a variety of mechanics for the legislature. They elected only a 

Scharf and Westcott: Phikdelpkta^ Ij, 417-8. 

Winsor: Mmortal History of "Boston^ IV, 74-5. 

^^Massachusetts Centinel^ lo, 17 April, *15 May lygjj, 

Thomas Earle and Charles 1 '. Congdon, ais.: Hmmls of the (kmrul Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of New York from I/Se to /SSo (New 
York, i88a), 7-14. 
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shoemaker and a smith from their number, but in addition several 
men friendly to them were elected. Not until 1792, however, did 
they get the charter they asked for.®^ 

The Philadelpliia mechanics were extremely active, as were 
those in Baltimore, Charleston, and Providence, although their 
organizations were not so formal as those of Boston and New 
York. 

As we shall see, they and the other supporters of American 
manufactures were outstandingly successful in getting state legis¬ 
latures to ailopt protective tariff legislation and in time many of 
them were converteil to the sui>port of the Constitution of 1787 
by the promise that it would mean even further protection for 
American artisans.*’^ 

While both farmers atul artisans were achieving the results 
described by Tench Coxe, other Americans, far fewer in numbers 
but not less in influence, were engaged in the founding of banks. 
Throughout the eighteenth century Americans had experimented 
with banks. 'Phey knew of the Bank of Pngland and of land bank 
schemes in Purope. As colonists, they had had land and silver 
banks. The lami bank itlea was an effort to create a workable 
form of credit for an agrarian society, something that was not 
finally achieved until the cre:ition of the b'ederal Farm Land 
Banks in the twentieth century. Such schemes were fought bit¬ 
terly by the merchant cre-ditors of the eighteenth century who 
usually were :dde to defeat them. 'Phe merchants wanted a bank 
operated by and useftd to merchants, and they first achieved such 
a bank with the formation of the Bank of North America in 1781. 
They had been slow to subscribe during the chirk days of the war, 
although some, of them were aware of great profits that might 
be made. One such man was William Duer who subscribed for 
stock and who offered to explain "the advantages to the proprie¬ 
tors, in order that private interest may unite with public zeal 
in promoting the plan." Morris, despite his persuasions, was 
unable to start the bank until Congress got a shipment of specie 
.Spaiililinfj: iVVai Ym-k in th( Cricient Perioti, 107-8; Park and Congdon, 14 - 
^ See ell. xiv. 

” William Duer to Kolirrt Morris, n July 1781, Robert Morris Papers, LC. 
The early org.mi/atioti of the Bunk of North America and its relations with 
the government are liineussed in cliapter iii. 
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borrowed in France. Morris, in charge of congrc.ssional finances, 
used some of this cash to buy stock in the hank which then got 
under way during 1781. The final history of the Bank of North 
America is still to be written, but certain facts are clear. The bank 
loaned money to the Ihiited .States, whose fiuuls had nuule the 
bank possible. It loaned to or withheld loans from private indi¬ 
viduals. 

The bank made money. Within a year Joseph Nourse reported: 
“the bank daily accumulates wealth.” •“ Shortly after the official 
news of peace the directors announced a ilividend of six and one- 
half per cent for the six months since i January 178J and stated: 
“the printers on the Continent are requested to give this atlver- 
tisement a place in their papers.” “ During the next six ntonths 
the dividends rose to eiglit per cent, making a total of fourteen 
and a half per cent on the capital st<K'k for the year lyHj.-*'’ 

The growing wealth anil power of the hank created fe:ir and 
jealousy among those not so fortunate as to he among its mem¬ 
bers or friends. Jonathan Mifflin wrote the secretary of Congre.ss 
that the “merchantile part of the city is greatly :igifated, many 
of the merchants begin to look at Mr. Morris with jealous eyes, 
and conceive that a connection of the financier, the president of 
the bank, and the receiver of continental taxes have a How of 
money at their command which may he employed to the great 
prejudice of all; but the total destruction of those, who having 
but small capitals, depend on the public opinion of their integ¬ 
rity. . . .” Morris’s followers planned to ask the assembly for 
acts of bankruptcy similar to tho.se of F.ngland. If such laws were 
passed, Mifflin declared, “every house in the city must lay at the 
mercy of the Financier and his party; who from their uncontrol¬ 
lable power in the present bank may blast the credit of whom they 
please, by refusing to ditjcount their note.s. . - 'I'his fear pro¬ 
duced “an alliance composed of every political complexion who 
have published their proposals for forming the Bank of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. . . The proposed bank had the support of small busi¬ 
ness men. Mifflin said that it was by “the contention of the greater 
bodies such little fellows as myself may stand some chance of 

®^To General Horatio Gates, 9 March lyKa, Gates PajHTS, NYHS. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, 9 July 1783. 

“ Ibid., 7 Jan. 1784. 
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swimming, but should the current of the former prevail we might 
be overwhelmed by the torrent.” 

The newspapers took up the battle. “Liberty” charged that the 
only objection of the stockholders of the old bank to a new bank 
was that they wanted to keep a sole monopoly of the banking 
business. But, “Liberty” asked, how could a farmer or a trades¬ 
man borrow money from it when the Bank of North America had 
raised the rate to sixteen per cent and then as high as ninety-six 
per cent a year? What was needed was competition among banks 
to lower rates of interest.®® The bank met the challenge of a new 
bank by offering i,ooo new shares of bank stock at I500 a share.®® 
In a short time it lowered the price to $400 and increased the 
number of new shares to 4,000. Thomas Willing, Thomas Fitz- 
Simons, James Wilson, and Gouverneur Morris explained to the 
public that the bank was actuated by a belief that the interests 
of both Pennsylvania and the United States were concerned and 
that it might be fatal to the commerce of the United States if a 
new bank were started. A single enlarged bank could be of far 
more service to the people, commerce, and the governments.^® 
The admission of new members killed the plan for an opposition 
bank, although some of the original members of the bank disliked 
the new company and withdrew from it.^^ The bank had other 
internal dissensions too. Jeremiah Wadsworth of Connecticut, the 
largest single stockholder, came to a meeting of the bank and 
denounced the directors for engaging in alarming practices such 
as loaning nearly $100,000 to James Wilson. Wilson told in detail 
of his “schemes and disappointments” and the president of the 
bank made “some wise speeches and wiser remarks” but Wads¬ 
worth said that he had come “to do business and not to altercate” 
so he did not pay too much attention.^® 

Meanwhile, opposition to the bank was growing and finding 
expression in a demand for the revocation of its charter by the 
Charles Thomson, 23 Jan. 1784, Charles Thomson Misc., LC. The pro¬ 
posal for the establishment of a Bank of Pennsylvania is in the Pennsykania 
Gazette, i\ Jan. 1784. 

Philadelphia Freeman’s Journal, 10 March 1784. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, 14 Jan. 1784. 
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" Franklin to George Whatley, 18 May 1787, Works (Bigelow ed.), IX, 388. 

“Jeremiah Wadsworth to Alexander Hamilton, Philadelphia, 9 Jan. 1785, 
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state of Pennsylvania. The hank liefciuicd itself in the newspapers 
It was not to blame for the scarcity of money. Rhetoricallv it 
asked whether or not it was “the nest egu of public and private 
credit.^” Had it not lured merchants with “immense capitals” to 
settle among us? Had it not f<nved merchant houses in sister 
states to establish brandies in Phihulelphia for the convenience 
of transacting business? Had it nut raised Philadelphia to pre¬ 
eminence above all the cities of the I’nitcvl States? Did not the 
bank feed, clothe, and in part pay the army and thus force the 
British to withdraw their troops ami acknowledge our imlepend- 
ence? 


The answer of the opposition in effect was a loud “no.” What¬ 
ever the bank’s version of its services to American economy, the 
fact was that it was also a weapon of the Republican party in 
Pennsylvania which was striving to undo the democratic Consti¬ 
tution of 1776. Its opponents knew it ami in tyHy the Pennsylvania 
legislature, again in the hands of the Constitutionalists, rcvokeil 
the charter. At the same time the legislature set up a state loan 
office to issue paper money on landed security.** 'I'he bank had 
appealed to the rights of corporations In fighting repeal, and had 
denied that even the body which createil it couUl annihilate it 
on motives of mere caprice, personal consiilerations or partial 
policy.” “ In asking for a new charter, the bank emphasized its 
economic services both past and present. In defemling the bank 
in 1785} James Wilson denied that it had caused the commercial 


depression. He argued most ably that it was due to natural causes. 
But by 1786 the bank’s defenders were declaring that commerce 
had decayed and houses were unbuilt liecause tiie bank had lost 
its charter. “Restore the charter of the bank ami industry and 
trade will be invigorated, and bread will be given to thousands.” « 
Thomas Paine wrote a forthright essay, once more defending 
the interests of Robert Morris and his group as he hatl defended 

their land speculations in his pamphlet, PnfAir GoodS^ 
^Pennsylvania Gazette, 4 Aug. 1784. 
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The endless reiteration of its case doubtless had its effect, but 
of more iinportairce was the recapture of the legislature by the 
Republicans in the spring of 17H7. They at once pushed through 
a re-charter bill ami staved off most of the efforts to democratize 
the bank’s procedures.'’^ Meanwhile the bank had continued to 
operate and to declare tliviilends, although there was confusion 
among the stockholders anti smaller dividends as a result of the 
increase in the shares of sttK'k."' 

Despite its political ilifHculties in Pennsylvania the bank was 
lookeil upon as an example ami as an ideal by capitalists in other 
states, 'rhomas Willing, its president, was asked for advice by a 
group of Boston merchants leil by William Phillips, 'fhomas Rus¬ 
sell, Stephen 1 ligginson, ami others. 'I'o them he replied “with 
the greatest tlhrulenct;, but with the utmost cheerfulness. . . 

He assuretl them that he was not jealous of their scheme but on 
the cotitrary was anxious to help. “I am too much a citizen of the 
world, to wish to confine this very useful science of business to 
any particular spot or set of men.” When the Bank of North 
America was first opened, the business was a novelty. “It was a 
pathless wihlenu-ss, ground, but little known to this side of the 
Atlantic.” 'riicrc was no book of interior arrangements or rules 
observed in hurope. “Accitlent alone threw in our way, even the 
form, of an b'.nglish bank bill. All was to us a mystery. . . So 
the men of idiiladclphia adopted the only safe method to avoid 
confusion. “Pducateil as merchants we resolvcil to pursue the 
roail we were best acquainted with we established our books on 
a simple mercantile plan. . . .” As a result they had been able 
to carry on so far without “a material h)ss.” 'I'he transactions of 
the past six months in cash paid and received, amounted to 
nearly twenty six anil a half million dollars. Willing went on 
to give details of how the bank kept its books, took precautions to 
prevent the counterfeiting of its notes, and the like. He concluded 
by saying: “in short, our science of business has been greater 
than our most sanguine cxiicctation ever had formed. . . .” 
There were soitic tletails “graffctl on experience, which render it 
more easy and certain” which he felt could better be told to a 
mutual friend than included in a letter. I le hoped that the Boston 
men would not think him “too minute the world is apt to sup- 

PcHnsyh'uniti (hnetu, ‘H Mureh 17H75 Bninluiuse: Counhr-Kmjlution, i 95 “ 7 ' 

^•Fraiiklhi t,u Whatley, tH May 17H7, It'orks (Bigelow ed.), IX, 388. 
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pose a greater mystery in this sort of business than tltcre really is. 
Perhaps it is right they should ilo so, and wonder on but you 
may proceed without fear. . . .” ““ 

With such advice and with whatever private information they 
had by word of mouth, the merchants of Boston organizetl the 
Bank of Massachusetts.®^ Like the Bank of North .-Xmcrica, it too 
was the subject of attack and was charged with seiuling specie 
out of the country. One critic queried “whether if the bank con¬ 
tinues there will remain a SINGLF, DOLLAR in this Common¬ 
wealth.” But such criticisms seemed tuit to affect the tight 
little oligarchy which ran the bank. No man in it luul the flam¬ 
boyant ambitions and imperial visions of a Robert Morris to 
embroil it, as an organization, in the politics of its state. 

There was talk of banks for Baltimore and Charleston,*-'' but 
the only other bank founded during the Confederation was the 
Bank of New York. In this bu.sine.ss Alexander Hamilton played 
a large part. He had written much advice on the subject of bank¬ 
ing to Morris before the creation of the Bank of North America. 
Early in 1784 group led by Chancellor Robert R. Livingston 
petitioned the legislature for the establishment of a bank, one 
third of the shares to be paid in cash, ;ind the remainder to be 
secured by mortgages on New York and New Jersey lands. I lamil- 
ton was galvanized into action by the proposal, lbs brother-in- 
law, John B. Church, and Jeremiah Wadswortlt also liad a scheme 
on foot for the establishment of a bank. I laniilton decitlcd for 
their sake and “for the sake of the commercial interc.sts of the 
state, to start an opposition. . . .” He pointed out to the “most 
intelligent merchants” the absurdity tind inconvenience of the 
land bank. The result was a plan for a nuiney btink. Its inerchtint 
backers applied to the legislature for a charter and asked that a 
land bank be denied exclusive privileges, d'he opposition was too 
strong and the Bank of New York could not get a charter. Chan¬ 
cellor Livingston had convinced “the country members” that 
the land bank was the true philosopher’s stone that was to turn 

“ Thomas Willing to William Phillips er al, Philadelphia, f. Jan. N..S.B. 
Gras: The Massachusetts First National Bank of Boston, tjAf /aij (GamhridKC, 
Mass., 1937), aog-ia. > / r yjy ^ e. 

“ Ibid., passim; Massachusetts Centinel, 27 March 1784,. 

“ Ibid., 30 April 1785. 

South Carolina Gazette, 14-7 Feb. 1784; Pennsylvania Gavtte, 17 March 
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all their rocks and trees into gold. . . Nevertheless, the mer¬ 
chants went ahead with their plans and the bank opened for 
business in June 1784. Like the banks in Boston and Philadelphia 
it was subject to criticism, but it survived and during the 1790’s 
even became intimate with the government of the state of New 
York. To this day it is engaged in business.'^'* 

Most of the men who founded banks, planned factories, and 
sought out new markets in the far reaches of the world had not 
visualized the future in 1775. At that time they had clung to mem¬ 
bership in the British I'.mpire because they feared that independ¬ 
ence would mean social and political revolution in a new nation. 
Once that independence was gained, they were faced with the 
potentiality of the filing they had feared in 1775. They worked 
hard to achieve a gt)vernment which would protect property, 
guarantee stability of contracts, restrict credit for debtors, and 
at the same time provide credit for enterpreneurs. They achieved 
the kind of government they wanted, but meanwhile they seized 
upon the economic oiiportunities which were quite literally global 
in scope, now that they were free of the British Empire. They 
were men whose vision and optimism were limited only by the 
facts of life in a pre-industrial society. Because it was such a 
society they lacked capital, transportation facilities, and a labor 
supply in a nation in which most men wanted to be and could 
be farmers. I'lvcy were men with a Midas touch for whom the 
object of desire was too often just beyond their reach. In their 
striving for what they well knew was the golden future of the 
new nation, they often overreached themselves and ended in 
crisis, disaster, and bankruptcy. 'I'lie capital they gained from 
the new government after 1789 was so much greater than they 
had ever used, that they speculated madly and without enough 
experience. Hence men like Robert Morris, William Duer, and 
James Wilson went down in one crash after another during the 
1790’s. If tlvey had had the experience and the means of a later 
generation of tycoons, they might have enjoyed the riches they 
so well realized could be gained in the new nation. 

to John B. Cluircli, to March 1784, Works (I.odge ed.), IX, 
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II 

The Farmer in the New Nation 


T he expansion of ^American commerce in the years after 
the American Revolution was based for the most part on 
an increase in the output of American farms. 'I'lic surplus crops 
of the American farmer hatl been in the past, and were to be for 
many years to come, a dominating fact in .‘\merican economic 
life. The export of farm produce provided the interest ami pay¬ 
ments on the foreign capital borrowcil to build up much of Ameri¬ 
can industry, and the steamboats, canals, and railroads that even¬ 
tually made possible explosive expansion across a continent. '\'et 
during the Confederation, as before and after, there was the para¬ 
dox of an expanding agriculture coupled with the often desperate 
plight of the farmer as an individual. 

During these years the American people increased ami spread 
fanwise northward, westward, ami southwanl so rapidly that by 
1790 much that had been wilderness in 1776 was as “civilized” 
as the seaboard settlements. 'I'his growth and movement was 
largely that of farmers whose life, beyond mere subsistence, de¬ 
pended on the export of their crops to foreign markets. During 
the war itself, some farmers matie money and some ditl not. 
Wartime inflation raised the price of what they had to buy, as 
well as of what they had to sell. Many ran into debt for new lands 
or remained in debt acquired before the war. Perhaps as important 
as any other factor in the creation of <lebt was the movement onto 
new lands which were seldom if ever free except for those who 
squatted until men with legal title arrived to sell to or evict 
the original settlers. 

Deflation began before the war was over. The mercantile and 
creditor forces regained control of most of the states and the 
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central government by 1780-1 and reshaped government policies. 
The paper currency used to finance and win the war was given a 
final blow. By the end of 1781 it was no longer in use, and most 
of the country was on what amounted to a “gold standard.” Most 
of the “hanl” nuuiey was in the hands of the merchants who were 
creditors of both the governments and of individual citizens. Not 
only did the creditor groups possess considerable amounts of 
specie, but they insisted that debts to them be paid in specie; 
that all obligations must be met at face value, not market value. 

Conditions varied from the North to the South at the end of the 
war, not only in terms of weather and crops, but in terms of state 
goveritment policies with reganl to the collection of private debts 
and pid>lic taxes. On the wliole, the southern farmers were far 
better off than those of the North. By 1784 James Madison was 
reporting that “this country IV'irginia] has indirectly tasted some 
of the fruits of independence.” 'I'he price of the last crop of tobacco 
on the James River w:is from thirty-six to forty-two shillings a 
hundred ami “has brought more specie into the country than it 
ever lieforc conttiined at one tittle.” ‘ 'Phis was the region that 
had been raiiled by Cornwallis and Arnold, who had destroyed 
tobacco, warehouses, and houses, and had carried off slaves. 
Virginia lost perlmits slaves to the British and they were 

not returned sifter the war. Other .southern states .suffered as well. 
South Carolinti lost perhtips -25,000 slaves, and likewise had 
property ilest royed." 

But such losses of property were of small im]tortance compared 
with the vast gain of the South as farmers from the North and 
from Rurojte flooded the back country, planted crops, and sent 
the surplus to be shippeil abroad, 'I'lic tobacco trade revived 
rapidly, although the tidewater ditl little more than hold its own. 
'Fobticco growing was spreading into new aretis: Kentucky, 
Tenne.ssee, and the back country of South Carolina and Cieorgia. 
By 1792 American fobticco exports were thirty-six per cent greater 
than in 1770. h'urthetmore, the average price for tobacco in the 
decade ttfter the Revolution w:ts higher than in the decade bc- 
fore.“ 

‘To Jefferson, 20 Aug. 1784, (hiillani Hunt, ctl.: '/’/;<? Writings of James 

Mikiisau 19 New 1 tffk, Ujoo If, 66. 

® (kay: //t^r/Vw/zwrr, II, 595^ 6. (rruy Hiiy.s that mjmc of the loss of slaves was 
due tf) pi‘.%tilrnce. 
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In South Carolina the growing of indigo revived rapidly and by 

1792 more indigo, in terms of both quantity and value, was being 
shipped abroad than before the war. However, this was a tem¬ 
porary advantage, for the British government developed indigo 
in the British East Indies by the middle 1790’s.^ 

The decline of indigo was more than compensated for by the 
rapid growth of cotton planting. Cotton had been raised for local 
use all the way from Virginia to Florida before the Revolution, 
and a cotton gin was in common use long before Eli Whitney 
made his improvements in 1793. A sudden expansion of the de¬ 
mand for cotton came from Fhiglaml during the decade of the 
1770’s as a result of changes in machinery. During the tySo’s, 
Americans were much concerned with this growing market. In 
1786 a proposal was made in Virginia for a fax on tobacco in 
order to provide an export bounty on cotton. luirmers every w'here 
experimented with cotton growing with remarkable results. By 

1793 back-country South Carolina and (Jeorgia were raising be¬ 
tween two and three million pounds a year for domestic use. 
Charleston exported less than 10,000 pounds in 1790, but by 1801 
her exports had risen to 8,300,000 pounds.'’ 

Of equal importance was the rapitlly increasing production of 
grain which went hand in hand with the growth of the small 
farmer population of the southern back country and with the 
shift from tobacco to cereals in the ti<lewater, a sliift which had 
begun years before the Revolutiem. 'I'he war itself had put more 
emphasis on food production. After the war the islands in the 
West Indies continued to need American fooil, ami when France 
and England went to war in 1793, the dcmatul for American sup¬ 
plies was greater than ever. Even during the 1780’s peak prices 
were higher than before the Revolution. Corn was double the price 
it sold for in 1774 and 1775, and wheat brought six shillings a 
bushel, two shillings more than before the war. By 1800 wheat was 
selling for twice what it sold for in 1786, while the price of tobacco 
remained the same. 

The South made astonishing progre.ss as a grain-producing area. 
The Middle Colonies had been the “bread colonies” before the 
Revolution, but after it, the southern states became the “bread 
states” for a time. In 179a the South produced over sixty per cent 

* Gray: Agriculture, II, 610-1. 

‘Ibid., II, 678-81. 
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of the corn, sixty-three per cent of the wheat, and thirty-eight per 
cent of the flour exported from the United States. Flour mills 
were to be found in the southern back country. Alexandria, Vir¬ 
ginia, became one of the world's great grain ports.® 

The growing European market for American grains was a new 
factor in American economy. From almost the beginning of set¬ 
tlement the northern colonies had been plagued by the fact that 
their grain crops and other farm produce competed with those of 
Great Britain. They faced a problem which the southern colonies 
with their staple crops of tobacco, rice, and indigo did not have to 
face until overproduction and debt drove them into crops that 
meant self-sufficiency, if nothing more, for the plantation system. 
But the new and growing post-war market made it possible for the 
northern states to expand their exports. The growth of northern 
agricultural exports was by no means as rapid as that of the South 
but it was substantial enough. In 1770 the northern colonies ex¬ 
ported 851,240 bushels of wheat and 45,868 tons of bread and 
flour. The average exports of the northern states for the five years 
1790-4 was 1,028,792 bushels of wheat, 71,257 tons of flour, and 
80,413 barrels of bread. The export of Indian corn in 1770 was 
578,349 bushels; the average for 1790-4 was 1,697,364 bushels.*^ 

The broad canvas that can be painted with such statistics ob¬ 
scures detail. Agriculture grew, but what happened to the farmer? 
Cash came in quick return for tobacco, but not all tobacco farmers 
shared alike. The old bogy of overproduction shadowed the land. 
The old plantations in the tidewater still had a burden of pre-war 
debts. Exhaustion of the soil forced constant movement to new 
land. Some planters were able to move, sometimes in the wake of, 
but often in advance of the small farmers. Others were left be¬ 
hind, shifting their crops so that travelers remarked on the end¬ 
less fields of Indian corn where once there had been only tobacco.® 
But most tidewater planters were doomed to distress, if not bank¬ 
ruptcy. The farmer beginning with new soil and producing for the 
rising wheat market had every advantage over the man tied to a 
tobacco economy. But whether raising old crops or new, every 
farmer was faced with the age-old problem of getting his crops to 

® Ibid., II, 606-9; Low: Virginia in the Critical Period, 84-5. 

7 Percy W. Bidwell and John L Falconer: History oj Agriculture in the Northern 
United States 1620-1860 (Washington, 1925), 137. 

® Low: Virginia in the Critical Period, 75-6. 
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market^ the need of a medium of exchange^ and the means for the 
payment of private debts and taxes. Here the policies adopted by 
the southern states, dominated as they were by farmers both big 
and little, were far more suited to the needs of the times than 
those of the northern states where the merchants had a larger 
share of power. ^ 

Yet the planters were still tied to merchants as they had always 
been. British merchants and their agents reappeared to collect 
pre-war debts. Great Britain, anxious to remain the middleman 
between American planters and European consumers, gave Ameri¬ 
can ships carrying American tobacco all the privileges they had 
had as colonists. American merchants too rushed in to get a larger 
share than they had had before the war. In 1782 Philadelphia 
merchants moved into the tidewater with ready cash, awaiting 
the formal declaration of peace.^° Then came Robert Morris and 
his tobacco contract with the French Farmers General. The result 
was a sharp drop in prices as Morris used his power to restrict 
credit and wielded his monopoly with the greatest single purchaser 
of American tobacco. More and more it seemed to Virginia 
planters that they had merely gotten new chains in place of old, 
but they now came from Philadelphia and Baltimore instead of 
from London and Glasgow. In 1787 it was reported that tobacco 
was worth a hundred per cent more in Philadelphia than it was in 
Virginia.^^ 

When one turns from the South to New England, one finds a 
sharp contrast. During the war, people in towns like Boston com¬ 
plained bitterly of the greed of the farmers and of the money they 
made in their dealings with city folk. Doubtless many farmers did 
make money, especially when armies were near by, but this did 
not affect most of the farmers of New England, many of whom 
served from time to time in the state militias and in the conti¬ 
nental army. Most New England farmers were subsistence farm¬ 
ers who traded their small surpluses to local storekeepers for 
sugar, salt, tea, rum, and other domestic necessities. Clear evi¬ 
dence of a subsistence rural economy is the fact that the seaport 

® See chs. xv-xvi. 

10 [Edmund Randolph] to James Madison, 7 Sept. 1782, Madison Papers, LC. 
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towns of New England depended on the middle and southern 
colonies for their bread and flour. Boston established a public 
granary as early as 1728 and a committee of town fathers bought 
and sold grain for over a half century. Not until 1784 did the 
town give over to private business the job of bringing in its grain 
supply 

The merchants’ day books that have come down to us show that 
even during the Revolution the average farmer did not live on the 
luxurious scale charged by town dwellers. Only now and then did 
the hundreds of rural customers of merchants in towns like 
Worcester buy a few yards of calico or other imported cloth. Most 
of the time they bought only the staples they could not produce at 
home. 

Not only was rural New England a poor area^ there was actual 
decline of wealth during the revolutionary era. In many a town 
in rural Massachusetts^ wealth in the form of houses, livestock, 
and cultivated land disappeared as compared with pre-revolu¬ 
tionary days. Tilled land became pasture, pasture became bush.^^ 
In 1785 a young English traveler visited a tenant farmer in Rhode 
Island who was supporting a family of eleven people on seventy- 
six acres of land. The land was good and the tenant industrious: 
he had to be. The young traveler concluded that 'The peasants 
in general here are miserably poor and in debt.” 

Despite such poverty among many farmers, there were signs of 
overall improvement for agriculture. The crops in 1784 were re¬ 
ported the best in years and it was thought that this would "make 
cash plentier among the farmers, than by their complaints they 
seem to indicate.” By 1785 there was a big increase in exports of 
butter and cheese.^® 

Yet individual New England farmers, especially those in the 
back country, were growing more and more desperate. The finan¬ 
cial and tax policies of the New England states, and particularly 

Bidwell and Falconer: Agriculture^ 142. 

See for example the valuation tables for 1781 and 1786, for the town of 
Mendon in John G. Metcalf: Annals of the Town oj Mendon from i6^g to 1880 
(Providence, 1880), 405, 430. 

1^ Hadfield: An Englishman in America^ 219. 

^^Massachusetts Centinel^ 8 Dec. 1784. 

1® Stephen Higginson to John Adams, 30 Dec. 1785, AHA Annual Report 
(1896), I, 731. 
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those of Massachusetts, were such as to make it almost impossible 
for the poorer farmer to survive as a property owner, and were 
soon to drive him to open revolt^’' 

The farmers in the middle states with better lands and better 
transportation shared in the growth of exports of grain and meats. 
Furthermore, governments were favorable to them, particularly 
in New York, where George Clinton as governor led the small 
farmers year after year in the adoption of tax laws that helped 
the farmer and brought anguished howls from the merchants. 

The basic problem of the small farmer everywhere was stated 
by James Swan of Massachusetts in 1786. I le had been a member 
of the legislature. He was keenly aware of how legislation could 
affect the economic well-being of various groups in society. In his 
National Arithmetkk he pointed out that “when a farmer brings 
his produce to market, he is obliged to take up with the buyer’s 
offer, and is forced, not infrequently, to take merchandise in ex¬ 
change, which is totally insufficient to discharge his taxes. 'I'here 
is no family that does not want some money for some purposes, 
and the little which the farmer carries home from market, must be 
applied to other uses, besitles paying off the [taxi collector’s bills. 
The consequence is, distraint is made upon his stock or real 
estate.” ** 

Thus when heavy taxes payable in specie were levied, many a 
farmer who saw little hard money from one year to the next, was 
subject to court action, the loss of property, and even a debtor’s 
prison, not only for his taxes but for private debts as well. It is 
little wonder that he demanded stay laws, the privilege of paying 
taxes in kind, and the issuance of paper money. 'I'o him no talk 
was more idle than that about the sacred obligations of the state 
to public creditors; for him it was a mask of greed and a cloak for 
the legal confiscation of property. He was bitterly attacked for his 
demands. He was damned by lawyers, creditors, and all the “best 
people.” 

Yet at the same time that such people refused to recognize the 
needs of the small farmer, they were showing a remarkable interest 
in the improvement of agriculture. They were closely in touch with 
and influenced by scientific developments in Europe. 'I’his was 
shown in their organization of “scientific societies.” They were 

See ch. xv. 
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also keenly aware of the agricultural revolution in Europe; of new 
theories of crop rotation, livestock breeding and care, and of the 
development of new farm machinery. Such Americans and their 
European friends bewailed the failure of the American farmer to 
keep up with such developments.^® The American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and the American Philosophical Society took up 
agricultural improvement with enthusiasm. The American Acad¬ 
emy in stating its aims declared that “agriculture stands in great 
need of attention. As the solid prosperity of the country will much 
depend upon the cultivation of our lands, too much regard can 
not be paid to this subject.” Hence it determined to investigate 
soils, manures, blights, destructive insects. All these problems 
provided room for experiment, and it was hoped that this will 
engage the minds of the curious and inquisitive, and meet with 
encouragement from gentlemen of property.” 

The Academy appointed a committee to promote agriculture. It 
offered cash premiums for good manures, for experiments in crop 
rotation, for methods of preserving pork and beef to be shipped 
to the tropics, and the like.®^ It made investigations of many 
kinds, and published papers in American newspapers and maga¬ 
zines on the raising of silkworms, hemp, tobacco, maize, carrots, 
and experiments with manures.®® 

The American Philosophical Society likewise encouraged agri¬ 
cultural experimentation and published the results. It took over a 
silk society and for a time manufactured silk with the aid of a 
grant from the Pennsylvania legislature.®* But its interests in the 
economic field were even broader. It was interested in mineral 
deposits. It encouraged the development of transportation by aid¬ 
ing James Rumsey with his steamboat schemes.®^ 

The interest of the “scientific” societies in agriculture was only 
a part of their program, and it was not long before societies whose 
only interest was agricultural improvement began to appear. 
There had been some examples of these earlier in the eighteenth 


^^'Massachusetts Centinel, 6 April, 30 July 1785. 
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century, but they appear in numbers and with a far greater range 
of interest and membership in the 1780’s. The creation of such 
societies was urged even by Tench Coxe, whose main interest 
was in the promotion of manufactures.^ The first of these societies 
to be formed was in Philadelphia. In the spring of 1787 a “number 
of gentlemen” met and organized a “Society of Agriculture, for 
promoting improvements in the husbandry of America, similar to 
what have advanced that of Europe to a degree tliat ought to 
excite our apprehensions, and inspire every American with the 
most spirited endeavors to keep pace with the Europeans, and 
even excel them in this grand basis of the wealth, strength and 
happiness of nations!”^® This was the Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture which soon presented its program to the 
public. It promised to concern itself only with agriculture and 
rural affairs for the purpose of increasing the yieUl of land in the 
American states. Its members were to be both resident and 
honorary. The honorary members were to he maile up of those 
elected, and also of all members of agricultur.al societies in the 
other states and in the world. It announced that it would give 
prizes for written accounts of “actual experiments and improve¬ 
ments.” ” It proposed to give prizes and meiials for the best crops 
of hemp and flax, and for farmyard experiments in the raising of, 
and improvement of livestock. A prize of a luuuired dollars "was 
offered for the best experiment in crop rotation.-'* 'I'lie .society was 
active; it met often and it awarded prizes. It investigated the 
Hessian fly which did so much damage to wheat crops. It pub¬ 
lished papers on the Hessian fly, crop rotation, :ind even on the 
bad effects of the use of liquor by farmers. One man assured the 
society that his farm was run without liquor with great success. 
Much concern was shown over machinery. A drill plow was im¬ 
ported from England. When Judge Bordfey of Maryland, one of 
the charter members, gave it a model threshing machine, the 
American Museum remarked that “machines appear to be objects 
of immense consequence to this country,” anil went on to .say that 
it was the duty of every American at home and abroad to “keep a 

Coxe, 34-5; Rodney H. Irue: “The Early Development of’ Agricultural 
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vigilant eye upon everything of that kind which comes in his way. 
VVe may invent, and we may borrow of Europe her inventions. 
Possessed ol soil without end, everything that saves the labor of 
hands, is a gain of peculiar value to us.” *** 

In this s(X'iety, as in others, there were very few “dirt farmers.” 
Perhaps the outstanding “farmer” was Judge John Beale Bordley 
of Maryland. Otlier members were men like Benjamin Franklin 
and 'rimothy Pickering. 'I'lie latter was the very active secretary 
of the society. I lonorary members were selected in each of the 
states and included (letieral Benjamin Lincoln, General Nathanael 
Greene, Jeremiah Wadsworth, James Bowdoin, and of course, 
George Washington, who was an honorary member of almost 
every society organized in the period, and who in this instance 
was better cjualitietl than almost any other person in it for mem¬ 
bership. 'I’lie society offered its awards ami prizes to all the citizens 
of the United States, and it tried to keep in touch with other 
societies in the Uniteil States and luirope. 

'I'he .South Carolina Society for the Promotion of Agriculture 
was fouiuled in 17S4. If was made up of wealthy planters. It too 
elecfetl honorary members, with Washington as honorary presi¬ 
dent and Jefferson as honorary vice-president.'"’ The dues were 
high and the proceeds were useil to provide prizes. It offered re- 
wanls for better methotls of combating insect pests, and others for 
the proiluction of a great variety of crops. In common with many 
other groups ami with state governments, it was interested in the 
securing of merino sheep to improve the quality of wool, and it 
offereil a prize for the person who would bring the first full-blooded 
merino sheeii into the stare."* 

'I'liere was no society in New York during the 1780’s although 
there had been a society in the 1760’s which offered premiums for 
reports of practical work ilone on agricultural problems.® Wash¬ 
ington was constantly engaged in agricultural experimentation 

“ Ibid., I, 4ff> </; n, 'i</> Jtxi; III, 4<p. _ 
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and was in correspondence with Arthur Young in England. He 
was a member of other agricultural societies and he could not 
understand why Virginians did not organize them.^® 

These societies, made up as they were largely of city dwellers, 
most of whom were politically antagonistic to the mass of small 
farmers, probably had very little direct influence upon them. The 
follies of the people who refused to pay attention to better meth¬ 
ods of cultivation were denounced in city newspapers.®^ Neverthe¬ 
less, these societies stimulated thinking about improved methods 
of farming and had some effect in persuading state legislatures to 
offer bounties for crops thought useful to the country. However, 
this did little to solve the problems of the small farmer who was 
such a large part of the population of the new nation. When he 
demanded aid for the specific problems that beset him, he got far 
more denunciation than help, a fact which lent irony as well as 
bitterness to the struggle for power in the states.®® 

“ To Alexander Spotswood, 13 Feb. 1788, Writings, XXIX, 417. 

Pennsylvania Gazette^ i June 1785. 

See chapters xv and xvi for the impact of state financial policy on agri¬ 
culture and the farmers’ demands for relief. 
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Americans imirinc! the 1780’s held a remarkable variety of 
l\. opinions about the economic life of the times. Various 
groups had various notions as to what had happened, why it had 
happencal, what shouUl be done and who should do it. American 
merchants were faced with competition from British ships, Ameri¬ 
can artisans by imports of British manufactured goods. Farmers 
ami debtors were caught by the scarcity of money. Over them all 
hung the pall of post war depression. Some blamed the govern¬ 
ments, some blamed themselves, and almost everyone blamed the 
British. 

'rite (piestion of what the state and central governments should 
do, and which governments should do it, was the subject of endless 
ilebate. 'I'lic merchants demaniled navigation acts and they 
wanted Congress to have the power to pass them, but lacking 
that, tliey appealetl to the sttite governments for immediate aid. 
The artistins were not interesteil in navigation acts. They wanted 
protective tariffs and got them from the states. Farmers and 
debtors wanted paper money that coulil be used to pay taxes and 
debts, and laws that would delay c)r case legal proceedings for 
ilebt collection. 'I'hey too appealed to the states for aid.^ 

Under the Articles of Confederation the states alone had the 
power to legislate on economic matters; yet throughout, one body 
of opinion insisted that the central government alone should have 
such power. 'Phis was the conviction of those who wanted a 
strottger central government and who looked with disfavor on any 
success of the states in the new nation. These nationalists swore 
that economic recovery was impossible without centralized con- 

’ See chs. xiv, xvi. 
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trol, and that chaos would be the only result of state legislation. 
This was essentially a partisan argument, yet it has been ac¬ 
cepted by most writers since the 1780’s as a valid interpretation. 
Several things stand in the way of its validity. First of all is the 
fact that such arguments were used in an effort to strengthen the 
central government before the post-war depression began. Sec¬ 
ondly is the fact that recovery was well on the way before any 
centralized control had been achieved. This took away much of 
the point and some of the fervor of the argument, for even the 
nationalists agreed that such recovery had come before they 
achieved their ideal. Thirdly, was the fact that the nationalists 
had consciously used the argument as a political weapon. They 
were charged with it publicly in the newspapers and they ad¬ 
mitted it privately to one another. 

Despite the pessimism of particular groups during the 1780’s, 
there was a body of opinion, widely held, that the economic gains 
of the Revolution far outweighed its losses. This optimism, which 
was so clear in other fields, was at least as great a force in economic 
thinking as the gloomy forebodings that are to be found. While 
artisans and merchants were bemoaning their fate and demand¬ 
ing government aid for the solution of their problems, other 
Americans were exhorting their fellow men to be frugal, bold, and 
industrious. They pointed to the basically sound condition of the 
American land and its people, and to the bright future ahead of 
them. While some croaked endlessly about the lack of cash, others 
insisted that the very scarcity would teach Americans self-denial 
and bring them to their senses.^ Even in gloomy Massachusetts 
“Honestus” wrote to the Salem Gazette that all was not lost: “Our 
national debt is small, our resources almost untouched, and our 
means of discharging it, if wisely improved, nearly inexhaustible; 
foreign conveniences and luxuries are at a lower rate in this coun¬ 
try than in any other, and of course can bear a tax. The sales of 
vacant lands, the property of the continent or state, should not be 
strained for the highest price, but be immediately sold for the 
most they would readily bring.” ^ Americans had been acting like 
children whose money burned in their pockets. Failure of Ameri¬ 
can remittances to Europe would stop American credit there, and 

"^Massachusetts Centinel, 24 March 1784, 5 Jan., 3 Aug. 1785; Pennsylvania 
Gazettey lo Aug. 1785. 

3 Quoted in the Pennsylvania Gazette^ 22 June 1785. 
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then Americans would have to go to work. That would be the only 
way to he a happy people. Nature has furnished Americans with 
rich soil. If it is cultivated it will pay for all the luxuries the people 
could want.^ 

Such exhortations to frugality, honesty, and hard work, and the 
insistence on the basic soundness of the American states and their 
economy are as common in the newspapers as are gloomy predic¬ 
tions of chaos to come. And it was true that Americans were being 
forced to live within their national income, whether they liked it 
or not. b'urthernuire, it w'as more and more apparent that times 
were getting better, at least for the merchants. 

Much time ami ink have been spent in trying to decide just when 
economic recovery began in the United States. Various standards 
have been used, such as price levels, trade statistics, and the like. 
Such data are incomplete and inconclusive and can be used in 
many ways."' 'I’lie same is true of contemporary opinion, which 
must be judgeii in terms of its political purpose as well as of its 
economic meaning. Uven in 17H5 complaints of stagnation can be 
matched with statements of the essential .soundness of things. By 
the end of that year comments on specific economic conditions 
take a new turn. Stephen I Ugginson of Massachusetts had com¬ 
plained in detail of the difficulties facing Massachusetts mer¬ 
chants, but in writing to John Adams late in 1785 he said that 
he hail a diilerent tale to tell, d'hings had at last changed for the 
better, 'riie coastwise trade with Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Carolina during i7Hij hiul resulted in more exports to those states 
than imports from them. “The consenuence has been highly bene¬ 
ficial to us, by saving the money which we used to send to those 
states, and extending the culture or manufacture of those articles 
which they take from us." 'I'hose who had imported largely from 
the British liad incurred debts they never could pay. Such people 
were in distress and this would spread to others in business with 
them. While this might be painful, it would in the end be good for 
it would revive habits of industry and teach people that to be easy 
and independent in circumstance, they must “confine our ex¬ 
penses w'ithin reasonable bounds.” 'Phe cod fishery, he reported, 

* Ibid., 10 Aug. i/Kt. 

‘ For cxuruitlf* set* the disfiissiun of price levels in Anne Bezanson, Robert D. 
(Jray, and Mirhun Ilusscy: tf'hoksak Prices in Philadelphia, iyS^-i 86 i (Phila¬ 
delphia, le.F'l, loj 4, in wiiich they criticize Channing’s analysis of recovery 
from tlu: po:;t war dcprnsiiion. 
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had greatly increased during the year and the prices had been 
high. The whale fishery had declined, but a bounty by the state 
government had probably saved it. The manufacture of pot and 
pearl ashes had revived after being suspended during the war. 
Other manufactures were developing. The export of country 
produce had greatly increased and Higginson expected it to sup¬ 
plant the Irish in West India and other markets.® Higginson was 
not the only man in Massachusetts who thought this way. John 
Adams wrote back to Rufus King: ‘‘Your picture of the prosperity 
of our country, its agriculture, and fisheries is a charming one.’’ 
Even in an unimportant town like Plymouth recovery was under 
way. The cod fisheries had been the town’s main business but they 
were destroyed by the war: “the very arms of support lopped off,” 
and the people reduced to indolence and poverty. Yet by 1785 the 
town was reviving. For two seasons the fisheries had been equal 
to the “most sanguine expectations” and the promise for the 
future was that the town would “in process of time emerge from 
its present reduced state to its former standard of wealth and 
prosperity.” ® James Swan, a former member of the Massachusetts 
legislature, insisted that Massachusetts was on the way to re¬ 
covery, but he urged a governmental policy more favorable to 
agriculture, which he believed should be the basis of Massa¬ 
chusetts economy.® 

Opinions such as these from Massachusetts late in 1785 and in 
1786 are more than matched there and elsewhere in 1786. No one 
in America was more optimistic than Benjamin Franklin. He re¬ 
turned to Philadelphia in September 1785, after nine years 
abroad. Cannon were fired, bells were rung, and he was escorted 
to his house with cheers of welcome.^® He soon appeared at a 
meeting of the Fire Company, which he had helped found in 
1736. He explained his long absence, apologized because his bucket 
was in such bad condition, but promised to have it in good order 
before the next meeting.^^ On his eighty-first birthday in January 
1786, the printers of the city gave him a party at the Bunch of 

® Stephen Higginson to John Adams, 30 Dec. 1785, AHA Annual Report 
(1896), I, 728-33. 

’’John Adams to Rufus King, London, 22 Jan. 1786, King: Lifey I, 150. 

® Dr. Thacher's Description of Plymouth, 1785, Misc. MSS., 1784-6, MHS. 

® National Arithmeticky preface vii, 43-8. 

Pennsylvania GazettCy 21 Sept. 1785. 

^ Ibid., 5 Oct. 1785. 
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Grapes Tavern. They drank thirteen toasts beginning with one to 
“that venerable printer, philosopher and statesman, Dr. Frank¬ 
lin” and drank on through the liberty of the press, the United 
States, the state of Pennsylvania, Washington and the late army, 
Thomas Paine, and lastly to “the printers throughout the 
world.” 

As he surveyed his native land, it was therefore natural for him 
to view it with a mellow eye, but also with a degree of objectivity 
that was his lot more than that of most men. He wrote many let¬ 
ters to friends in Europe in which he said this new experiment in 
self-government would not fail. The “lying English newspapers” 
came in for his particular scorn. The stories of American distresses, 
discontents, and confusions “exist only in the wishes of our 
enemies. America never was in higher prosperity, her produce 
abundant and bearing a good price, her working people all em¬ 
ployed and well paid, and all property in lands and houses of more 
than treble the value it bore before the war; and, our commerce 
being no longer the monopoly of British merchants, we are fur¬ 
nished with all the foreign commodities we need, at much more 
reasonable rates than heretofore. So that we have no doubt of be¬ 
ing able to discharge more speedily the debt incurred by the war, 
than at first was apprehended.” Franklin wrote to English 
friends in the same fashion. English newspapers were lying to 
please “honest John Bull” but actually prices were high. He 
cited the fact that wheat in November 1786 was selling for eight 
shillings sixpence per bushel. He pointed to the astonishing in¬ 
crease in the number of buildings in Philadelphia, the rising 
price of new lands, and the expansion to the westward as further 
evidence of the happy state of the new nation. “In short,” he 
said, “all among us may be happy, who have happy dispositions; 
such being necessary to happiness even in paradise.” He looked 
on Shays’s Rebellion as of minor importance and in no way affect¬ 
ing the steady growth of America. Paper money did not excite 
him: he thought it useful. He told Lafayette not to worry about 
what former enemies might think: let them think us weak and 
friendless so that “they may then not be jealous of our growing 

“ Ibid., a5 Jan.' 1786. 

“ To M. Le Veillard, 6 March 1786, Works (Bigelow ed.), IX, 300-1. John Jay 
writing to Lord Lansdowne, 16 April 1786, made similar charges against English 
papers. Correspondence^ III, 188—90. 

To William Hunter, 24 Nov. 1786, Works (Bigelow ed.), IX, 348. 
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strength, which, since the peace, does reallv make rapid prog¬ 
ress. . . 

Franklin was always optimistic, but (icorge Washington can 
never be accused of being misty-eyed about the nature of the 
times in which he lived. Yet Washington agreed with b'ranklin 
before Shays’s Rebellion frightened him out of retirement and 
into politics. He wrote that despite the refusal to grant Congress 
power over trade, “our internal governments are daily acejuiring 
strength. The laws have their fullest energy; justice is well ad¬ 
ministered; robbery, violence or murder is not heanl of from New 
Hampshire to Georgia. The people at large (as far as I can learn) 
are more industrious than they were before the war. Kconomy be¬ 
gins, partly from necessity and partly from choice and habit, to 
prevail. The seeds of population are scattered over an immense 
tract of western country. In the old states, which were the theatres 
of hostility,, it is wonderful to see how soon the ravages of war are 
repaired. Houses are rebuilt, fields enclosed, stocks of cattle which 
were destroyed are replaced, and many a tlesolated territory as¬ 
sumes again the cheerful appearance of cultivation. In many 
places the vestiges of conflagration and ruin arc hardly to be 
traced. The arts of peace, such as clearing rivers, building britlges, 
and establishing conveniences for traveling Nc. arc assiduously 
promoted. In short, the foundation of a great empire is laiil, atul I 
please myself with a persuasion, that providence will not leave 
its work imperfect.” Like Franklin, he knew that the picture of the 
United States in Europe was quite different, and like him he 
blamed it on British newspapers.^® Washington, on his farm in 
Virginia, said that he was remote from the main stream. However, 
Mount Vernon was a way station for travelers, both American 
and foreign, so that he must have been in touch with much that 
went on in America. 

Charles Thomson, secretary to the Congress since 1774, was at 
the very center of things at the capital in New York. Like Wash¬ 
ington and Franklin, he scoffed at the pictures of American 
distress to be found in European newspapers. He told Jeffenson 
that he would “venture to assert there is not upon the face of the 


“ 17 April 1787, ibid., IX, 37J. See also his letter of 15 April 1787 to the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, ibid., IX, 368-71. 

“ To Chevalier de la Luzerne, Mount Vernon, i Aug. 1786,XXVIII, 

499-5OI. 
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earth a body of people more happy or rising into consequence 
with more rapid strides than the inhabitants of the United States 
of America. Population is increasing, new houses building, new 
lands clearing, new settlements forming, and new manufactures 
establishing with a rapidity beyond conception, and what is more, 
the people are well clad, well fed and well housed.” Not that 
everyone was contented, for the merchants and farmers were com¬ 
plaining of dullness, the landlords that rents were falling, the 
extravagant because they were compelled to pay their debts, and 
so on.'’' 

Robert R. Livingston of New York, cool toward independence 
in 1776 anti supporter of the Convention of 1787, was another 
man wlu) pictured the prosperity of his country in 1787. New 
York’s population had increased by 40,000 in the past twelve 
years despite the war. I^'ew traces of war itself were left. Houses 
were building, lamis were clearing, and the “best criterion of 
the state of traile is that the commodities and labors of the coun¬ 
try still bear a better price than they did before the war. . . 
The next year he fought valiantly to get the Constitution ratified 
in New York but while some of his fellow “Federalists” painted 
the picture black for political purposes, he decried the idle talk 
of American wc:ikness and distress with which British and some 
American newspapers had been filled. He agreed that the govern¬ 
ments had been weak but that the people had been “easy and 
happy.” 

In 'iyHK Washingron, like Livingston, could relax as he looked 
forwaal to the inauguration of the new government. He knew, 
and Livingston did too, that the relationship between the demand 
for the new government and the basic economy was tenuous at 
best. One more state needed to ratify, said Washington, “and 
then, I ex]u-ct, that many blessings will be attributed to our new 
governntent, which are now taking their rise from that industry 
and frugality into the practice of which the people have been 
forced from necessity. I really believe, that there never was so 
much labor and economy to be found before in the country as 
at the present moment. If they persist in the habits they are ac- 

ug'n IfgVr.sttn, 6 April 17H6, Charles Thomson Papers, NYHS Collections 

Lidsiyette, April 1787, 17 Sept. 1788, Robert R. Livingston Papers 
(Bancroft Transcripts), NYPL. 
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quiring, the good effects will soon be distinguishable. When the 
people shall find themselves secure under an energetic govern¬ 
ment, when foreign nations shall be disposed to give us equal ad¬ 
vantages in commerce from dread of retaliation, when the burdens 
of war shall be in a manner done away by the sale of western 
lands, when the seeds of happiness which are sown here shall begin 
to expand themselves, and when everyone (under his own vine and 
fig-tree) shall begin to taste the fruits of freedom, then all these 
blessings (for all these blessings will come) will be referred to the 
fostering influence of the new government. Whereas many causes 
will have conspired to produce them.’’ 

The skeptical may say that such private correspondence was of 
little value in shaping public opinion, even granting that such 
gentlemen were accurate reporters. The answer is that Americans 
who could read newspapers could find, side by side with wails 
about hard times, optimistic accounts of economic conditions. 
'‘A. B.” wrote to the Pennsylvania Gazette in May 1786 concerning 
the complaints about hard times in the newspapers. He said there 
was a foundation for such stories since in every country there 
were some people who had no profitable trade, and who had little 
money because they had nothing to give in exchange for it. ‘Tt is 
always in the power of a small number to make a great clamor.” 
‘‘A. B.” therefore demanded a cool view of things. First of all, 
“the great business of the continent is agriculture.” There are a 
hundred farmers for every merchant or artisan. The crops have 
been good, and despite the quantity produced in 1785 “never was 
the farmer better paid for the part he can spare to commerce, as 
the published price currents abundantly testify.” The farmers’ 
lands are rising in value with the increase of population, and he 
gives good wages to all those who work for him. All who are ac¬ 
quainted with the old world will agree that in no part of it are 
“the laboring poor so generally well fed, well clothed, well lodged, 
and well paid, as in the United States of America.” When one 
turns from the farms to the cities, there is the same prosperity: 

we find that, since the Revolution, the owners of houses and lots 
of ground have had their interest vastly augmented in value; 
rents have risen to an astonishing height, and thence encourage¬ 
ment to increase building, which gives employment to an abun- 

Washington to Lafayette, Mount Vernon, 19 June 1788, Writings, XXIX, 
5125-6. 
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dance of workmen, as does also the increased luxury and splendor 
of living of the inhabitants thus made richer. These workmen all 
demand and obtain much higher wages than any other part of the 
world would afford them, and are paid in ready money.’' Such 
people should not complain of hard times, and they are a large 
part of the city inhabitants. 

‘"A. B.” concluded his analysis of American economy by saying 
that ‘‘whoever has traveled through the various parts of Europe, 
and observed how small is the proportion of people in affluence or 
easy circumstances there, compared with those in poverty and 
misery; the few rich and haughty landlords, the multitude of 
poor, abject, rack-rented, tithe-paying tenants, and half paid and 
half starved ragged laborers; and views here the happy mediocrity 
that so generally prevails throughout these states, where the 
cultivator works for himself, and supports his family in decent 
plenty, will, methinks, see abundant reason to bless divine provi¬ 
dence for the evident and great difference in our favor, and be con¬ 
vinced that no nation known to us enjoys a greater share of human 
felicity.” 

In September 1786 the Gazette reiterated the idea that the con¬ 
dition of the United States was basically sound. It said flatly that 
the “impious clamors” were “the result of that busy and restless 
spirit, to the malignant influence of which every free country is 
exposed, and which unprincipled men are ever exciting.” The 
country has had and still has troubles, but these are largely the 
result of the war. “Our situation is neither so bad as artful de¬ 
signing men have represented. . . . Any different system must 
expose us to the wiles of bad men, who constantly avail them¬ 
selves of the real or imaginary troubles of the people, to excite 
their passions and raise themselves to places of honor in their 
country, at the expense of truth and the weal of the state. 

The Massachusetts Centinel^ like the Pennsylvania Gazette^ was 
solidly behind the movement for a new constitution, but it too 
did not consistently picture hard times. It declared that “the 
complaints of the decay of trade are without foundation. It should 
rather be said there is a decay of traders, A few merchants are 

Pennsylvania Gazette, 17 May 1786. 

Ibid., 6 Sept. 1786. Compare this with a similar analysis by William Otto, 
the French consul in New York, in reporting to his government on political 
life in the United States, and particularly on the motives of the backers of the 
Annapolis Convention. Bancroft: Constitution, II, 399-401. 
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sufficient to import and sell all the goods America requires. Let 
those of them who complain of hard times betake themselves to 
the cultivation of the earth, or to the establishment of some useful 
manufacture. Until ninety-nine out of an hundred of the citizens 
of America are farmers, artificers or manufacturers, we can never 
be rich or happy.” 

A few days later it reprinted an article from a Rhode Island 
newspaper. This was an attack on the “writers of paragraphs and 
publications” throughout the United States who have filled the 
newspapers with “paragraphs pregnant with the most pernicious 
consequences to this country, tending to impress the people and 
the world at large with ideas of evils arising from their republican 
forms of government, which in fact do not exist at all, or spring 
from other sources.” The paper charged that “restless men” who 
promote popular dissension to make themselves important are 
responsible for such tales. Newspapers should consider them¬ 
selves guardians of the public honor and exclude from papers 
articles tending to bring their country into disrepute. An intel¬ 
ligent foreigner coming to America and knowing nothing ex¬ 
cept what he could find in the newspapers “would conceive 
us to be a poor, miserable, distracted people, distressed and 
suffering almost for the necessaries of life—without order or 
government—^in anarchy and confusion.” But if he were to go to 
public meetings such as balls, commencements, or celebrations of 
independence, he would see people brilliantly clad in American 
manufactures. He would be unable to understand that he was 
among the same people about whom he had been reading in the 
newspapers. If he were to see the profusion of imports of foreign 
articles such as tea, coffee, sugar, and chocolate and other luxuries, 
he would have to decide that he was in a country much more rich 
and fertile than any in the old world. He would have to conclude 
that their troubles came not from their forms of government 
“which in general are the best on earth” but to their folly and 
extravagance and the use of “foreign gewgaws” and other goods 
which they should manufacture themselves.^® 

In October 1787 the Massachusetts Centineldoclscrod that “it is a 
fact as true as consolatory, that the internal resources of America 

“ II Aug. 1787. 

Massachusetts Centinel, 21 Aug. 1787. 
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never were in so flourishing a state as at present. The wounds of 
the war are in a great degree healed; the stock on our farms, which 
had been lessened by it, is replaced. . . .” More land is now tilled 
than ever before and the crops are good so that, despite grumbling, 
Americans can pay their debts if they will. During the same year, 
conditions in the back-country counties of Pennsylvania were re¬ 
ported good. “The earth though charged with few of the luxuries 
of life, teems with all necessaries: the houses though small, are 
commodious, though artless are neat; and so, in other respects, 
though little is done for ostentation, everything seems calculated 
for comfort.” 

Contemporary opinion in America plainly does not support the 
picture of unmitigated gloom so often set forth by the writers of 
history who follow in one another’s footsteps with more faith 
than research. When both “founding fathers” and the newspapers 
say that recovery from the effects of war has been miraculous, 
that the stories of hard times are at best dubious, and that the 
strident emphasis on them was born of the political designs of am¬ 
bitious men, it is plain that politics as well as economics were in¬ 
volved in contemporary “thought” on economic matters. 

This is made clear in the letters of nationalist leaders. While 
popular opinion was damning the British for closing the West 
Indies to American ships, Gouverneur Morris was greeting 
that action joyfully, for that “conduct will itself give Congress a 
power, they might not otherwise be possessed of.” The “eastern” 
and “southern” states might now be convinced that it is necessary 
to give “proper force” to the “federal government.” Morris of 
course did not believe in retaliation, and said so. The British 
would lose because of higher costs in British ships.^® A few months 
later he wrote, “Do not ask the British to take off their foolish 
restrictions. Let them alone, and they will be obliged to do it of 
themselves. While the present regulation exists, it does us more 
political good, than it can possibly do commercial mischief.” 

Joseph Reed, newly arrived in London, assured John Adams 
that the American Union had been strengthened, and gave credit 
in part to British restrictions which he said had “substituted a 

’^^Pennsylvania Packet^ 17 May 1787. 

25 To John Jay, 24 Sept. 1783, Sparks: Morris, I, 259. 

25 To John Jay, 10 Jan. 1784, ibid., I, 266-7. 
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new bond of Union to that which peace and a cessation of the in¬ 
fluence of common danger had in some measure dissolved.” ” 
John Jay agreed. European restrictions would be a blessing if they 
tended “to raise a national spirit in our country.” When Jay 
returned to the United States he became secretary of foreign 
affairs and continued to work for a stronger central government. 
From his new vantage point he reported that the merchants felt 
the restraints on trade, and looked to Congress for relief. “Good 
will come out of evil; these discontents nourish federal iileas.” 
The decline of trade meant that the farmers wouUl suffer and 
therefore the “yeomen will be as desirous of increasing tlie powers 
of Congress as our merchants now are. .All foreign restrictions, 
exclusions, and unneighborly ordinances will tend to prc.ss us to¬ 
gether, and strengthen our banils of union.” 

Rufus King put the matter more specifically. I le saiil that the 
danger from the Barbary pirates was real, “bur for mercantile 
purposes is magnified.” He went on to say that if this “well- 
founded uneasiness” were attended to by “wise and moderate 
men” in the several states, “it may be improved to purposes most 
beneficial, to our national government, as well as to our national 
commerce. . . .” But too much precipitancy might injure us.'’’" 

The steady recovery from the effects of post-war deflation did 
much to nullify the argument for centralizeil power, ami its sup¬ 
porters realized it. Stephen Higginson of Massachusetts was not a 
nationalist of the Robert Morris variety, but as a itierchant he 
wanted Congress to have power over trade. He recognizeil the 
opposition of the southern states to any centralized control. He 
concluded finally that “perhaps nothing less than an apprehension 
of common danger will induce the state.s, to attend less to their 
separate and more to the general interest in such cases; hut, how¬ 
ever plain it may appear to the real politician, it is not easy in the 
moment of peace to impress upon the public miiul, an apprehen¬ 
sion of danger from such interested principles. . . .” He ac¬ 
companied his thoughts with a description of economic recovery 
which he recognized as beginning by the end of 

”30 Jan. 1784, Joseph Reed Papera, NYH.S. .Sec also Adams to Rccd, The 
Hague, n Feb. 1784, Joseph Reed Papers, NYHS. 

“To Charles Thomson, Paris, 7 April 1784, Charles 'rhomwm P.ipcrs, I,C. 

“To the Marquis de Lafayette, 15 July 1785, CorrespontUnce, HI, iho-J. 

“To Elbridge Gerry, i May 1785, King; Lije^ I, qp 

’‘To John Adams, 30 Dec. 1785, AHA Annual Repm (i8y6), I, 729. 
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It was natural that the demand for a strong central government 
which long antedated the post-war depression should not end with 
the recognition of recovery. It is difficult if not impossible to ar¬ 
rive at any final truth, for the evidence can be interpreted many 
ways. It is clear, however, that in every state a multitude of issues 
divided the citizens into many groups. The less democratic re¬ 
fused to see any good in the political changes that had come as a 
result of the Revolution. The more democratic refused to see any 
good in proposals for adding power to the central government, 
however logical and obvious they might be. The conflict over 
economic problems, and their remedies, was only one part of the 
total argument over the nature and function of governments and 
the relationship of the states to the central government. This is set 
forth in the following account of the struggle for power in the 
states. 
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PART FOUR 

The Struggle for Power in the States 


T he dislocations and shifts in emphasis in American econ¬ 
omy after the winning of independence meant inevitably a 
struggle for the control of state governments, for they alone, under 
the Articles of Confederation, had the power to pass laws affecting 
the individual citizens of the United States. American merchants, 
farmers, and artisan manufacturers all had needs, both fancied 
and real, and they appealed to the state governments to satisfy 
them. 'I'lie merchants wanted legislation favoring their ships as 
opposed to foreign ships. As creditors of individuals, they de¬ 
manded stringent debt collection by the state courts. As creditors 
of governments, they demanded payment of interest and capital. 
The interests of the artisans were opposed to those of the ship¬ 
owners who imported foreign manufactures. The artisans wanted 
protective tariffs to keep those goods out of the country. The 
fiirmers, however much they might differ in the amount they pro¬ 
duced and the saleability of their crops, had common problems 
all the way from New Hampshire to Georgia. They needed some 
form of money with which to pay private debts and public taxes. 
As they moved away from the coast their need for better roads and 
bridges grew ever more urgent. The problem of land titles faced 
all of them, for more often than not the speculator arrived in ad¬ 
vance of the actual settler. On the cutting edge of the frontier the 
problem of defence against the Indians was a reality that only the 
people along the coast could view with objectivity. 

None of these problems was new, for all of them had existed 
long before the Revolution. The new fact was that for the first 
time in over a century and a half the local governments could do 
as they pleased without the restraining hand of external and 
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superior authority. The “will” of the state legislatures, whether it 
expressed the wishes of the agrarian majority, or that of the 
artisan or merchant minorities, was final and complete. Since 
elections were annual and the political resources of the various 
groups were ample, what was “final and complete” could be 
changed once every twelve months. It is for this reason that the 
struggles for power in the American states are an illuminating 
commentary on the workings of democracy. As often as not, 
democracy was a potentiality rather than an actuality, but it 
was no less real, whether as fact or threat, for those who disliked 
it. During the Confederation political lines formed and changed 
on various issues, but always there emerged from the welter of 
complexities the broad outline of social cleavage. There was clear 
demonstration of this in the issues rising as an immediate after- 
math of war. The soldiers returning from the army had claims on 
governments for which they demanded satisfaction. The ex¬ 
officers, organized as the Society of Cincinnati, were a pres¬ 
sure group at which many Americans looked with dubious eye. 
The desire of many Americans who had been Loyalists either 
to Stay in America, or return there if they had fled, stirred angry 
passions in most of the states. The Treaty of Peace aroused 
alarm for it pointed to, if it did not settle, the problem of the 
pre-war debts owing to British creditors. Of basic importance 
were the ancient problems of finance—the incidence of taxation, 
the question of paper money, and the method for payment of 
private and public debts. Such problems were old but were now 
debated with new freshness, for the war itself had created public 
debts greater than Americans had ever dreamed of, and the 
method of their payment would affect the distribution of wealth 
and political power. Arising from such controversies, and af¬ 
fected by the defeats and victories in state politics, was the con¬ 
tinuous debate within the states as to their relation to the central 
government and the measure of power to be allotted to or with¬ 
held from it. 

Therefore the struggle for power in the states, given vitality 
and urgency by the fact of annual elections and the political 
supremacy of those elected, had a significance equalled only by 
the internal struggle for power preceding the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 
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T/^e Aftermath of War: The Veterans^ 
the Loyalists^ and the Pre-war Debts 


Americans, partly as a result of their English heritage, and 
P\. partly as a result of their experience with British troops 
after 1763, had a healthy dislike of anything smacking of the pro¬ 
fessional military man. Revolutionary constitutions one after an¬ 
other forbade standing armies in peace time. The effort to create 
a permanent military force at the end of the Revolution was 
turned down. But many Americans who served during the Revolu¬ 
tion as officers developed a keen desire to continue a military 
career. From almost the beginning of the war they demanded half 
pay for life, as was the custom in European armies. Eventually 
they “struck” and forced an unwilling promise of half pay from 
Congress. At the end of the war the promise of half pay for life 
was “commuted” to full pay for five years. There was violent op¬ 
position, especially in New England. Pamphlets were written 
denouncing the officers. In Connecticut a state-wide convention 
was held to protest commutation. The lower house of the legis¬ 
lature likewise protested. It was said that the officers were 
“mercenary,” that the scheme was the beginning of a dangerous 
aristocracy, and that Congress had attacked state sovereignty. 

The founding of the Society of Cincinnati as the war ended was 
only further proof to many Americans that military men must be 
feared and controlled by civil power. The Society of Cincinnati 
was a stench in the nostrils of good democrats because its member¬ 
ship was hereditary. The scheme was worked out by General 
Henry Knox and his friends at the same time that they were 
dabbling with the idea of a military revolution at Newburgh in the 
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spring of 17S3. The purpose hehiml the organization was partly 
political and partly social. Many ofRcers felt that they must unite 
in order to be ettective in their appeals to Congress and the states. 
In addition, fricnd.ships which many officers hoped to perpetuate 
had been formed during the war. 

The Society was created in May 1783 with Washington as presi¬ 
dent and Knox as secretary. As news of it spread abroad it was 
denounced in press, private letter, and pamphlet. Not only was 
there popular opposition, but nten in high places, like Jefferson, 
John Adams, Sam .-Vlams, and Jolm jay thought it a threat to 
new-won liberties, judge Aedanus Burke of South Carolina led 
off in 1783 with a pamphlet whose title itself was an indictment: 
Considerations on the Society or Order oj Cincinnati: lately Insti¬ 
tuted iy the Major-Generals, Brigadier-Generals, and other Officers 
of the American Army. Proving that it Creates a Race of Hereditary 
Patricians, or Nobility. Interspersed u'ith Remarks on its Conse¬ 
quences to the Freedom and Happiness of the Republic. Blow Ye the 
Trumpet in '/don. The judge, an Irishman who had <mee studied 
theology in France, declared that the order was planted “in a 
fiery hot ambition, and thirst for power; and its branches will end 
in tyranny.” If not checked, the cotmtry w<iuld he divided into 
two classes, the patricians and tlie rabble. Fnemies at once 
charged that the judge had written file pamphlet because he had 
not served in the army long enough to become a member. 'I'he 
man who said that was a liar, replieil the jiulge: he had been op¬ 
posed to the order even before he had been turneil down for 
membership.! The pamphlet did have influence. I Wen in New 
England, where opposition to all things military was so strong, 
James Warren said the people had not realized the danger of the 
“Cincinnati Club” until “roused and alarmed” by j'ulge Burke. 
The objection to commutation of half pay was subsiditig when the 
pamphlet got to New England but after that town meetings anti 
county conventions met and denounced the Cincinnati,® 

Samuel Osgood declared his fear of the Cincinnati ami their 
demands on government. Their threats were only implied, but he 
was convinced that if Congress did not pay them, the purpose of 

1 South Carolina Gazette^ J7H4* 

2 James Warren to John Adams, %(> lyU, frmrm-Jikms Lftiers, II, 
2,37; Wallace E. Davies; *The Society of the Cincinnati in New England lySj™ 
l8cx>/' William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd V (^94^), 
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the order would be “to connect throughout the continent a large 
and important body of men to watch over the doings of the Con¬ 
gress or of the state legislatures. . . Three or four of them were 
already in Congress. Their eyes were on the public treasury and 
once funds were established, they, the “aristocracy,” and all the 
“unprincipled and subtle intriguers of America” would over¬ 
match “the honest and independent.” ® In Massachusetts, John 
Morgan, a “one-armed soldier” produced and offered for sale 
“The Wonder of Wonders, or the strange Appearance of a Devil 

and Ghost to Capt.-, One of the new-fangled American 

Nobility or Order of Cincinnati.” The advertisement for this 
pamphlet concluded with a verse which declared 

Though still the prime, infernal prince of hell. 

Against Columbia’s rights shall urge rebel: 

Yet white clad ghosts shall in their country’s cause. 

Shake that vile heart that dare infringe her laws.^ 


In Connecticut “People” declared that “the names of departed 
heroes are disturbed, the feelings of the people are agitated, the 
convulsion extends to the basis of our constitution; such avarice, 
such encroachment, such plundering of honor is too egregious to be 
borne.” ® 

The popular clamor was so great that legislature after legis¬ 
lature denounced the Society. In Massachusetts a committee of 
both houses declared that the Society was “unjustifiable, and if 
not properly discountenanced, may be dangerous to the peace, 
liberty and safety of the United States in general, and this com¬ 
monwealth in particular.” ® In North Carolina a bill was intro¬ 
duced in the legislature to prevent any member of the Society from 
ever having a seat in either house.'^ There was talk of disfranchise¬ 
ment of all members in Rhode Island.® 


® To Stephen Higginson, i Feb. 1784, Burnett, VII, 434—5. 

^ Massachusetts Centinel^ 3 April 1784- 

® Boston, The Independent Chronicle and the Universal Advertiser^ i April 


1784. 

^Massachusetts Centinel^ 27 March 1784. 

^ Walter Clark, ed.: The State Records of North Carolina (vols. XI—XXVI of 
Colonial and State Records of North Carolina^ Winston and Goldsboro, 1895"" 

1905), XIX, 743. ... . xr 

® Edgar E. Hume: “Early Opposition to the Cincinnati,” Americana^ XXX 
(1936), 613-14. Hume’s article is a useful compilation with many references to 
sources of contemporary opinion. 
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When the Society met in its first convention in May 1784 it 
discussed its reputation. Washington pointed to the “violent and 
formidable” opposition and calleil on the tlclegates to report on 
sentiments in their home states. As a result of their discussions 
they adopted an altered and amended “institution.” 'I'he heredi¬ 
tary character of the Society was abolished aiul the funils of the 
state societies were to be put in the keepitui of the state legis¬ 
latures.® The changes were publici-/.ed in a circular letter signed by 
Washington. The circular defended the purity of the Society’s 
principles. It admitted that it hatl been proposed to use “collec¬ 
tive influence in support of that government, and confirmation of 
that union, the establishment of which had engaged so con¬ 
siderable a part of our lives,” but since this was tlccmed improper, 
the Society would not think of opposing their fellow citizens.’" 
The changes were made largely at Washington’s insistence. He 
believed sincerely that if they had not been made, the country 
would have been in an uproar." 

The clamor did die down. The Society seemed to lose its char¬ 
acter as an organized pressure group, but more than one citizen 
kept a wary eye upon its members. In New York it was respectable 
enough to be allowed to congratulate the presiilent of C'ongress 
during the Fourth of July celebration in 17H6; yet Rufus King de¬ 
clared that he was witness to the “degradation of (Jovernment in 
seeing them received. . . .”In 17H7 John (Juincy Adams said 
that the Society was daily acquiring strength and “will infallibly 
become a body dangerous, if not fatal to the C’onstitution.” 
James Warren wailed that the people luul already forgotten the 
Society’s efforts to introduce “distinctions,” and now its mem¬ 
bers were creeping into public office and the legislature.’’ 

The Society was plainly not on the popidar side of any contro¬ 
versy in the states- In Massachusetts it ileclared I.uke and Idijah 
Day unworthy of membership for siding with Daniel Shays.”’ 
In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, twenty-seven of the 
’Ibid., XXX, 616-18. The changtes were never rafified a!i the Hcatc 
societies, and eventually the original ‘Institution** was retainoil 
Massachusetts Centiml^ a June 17H4, 

Arthur St Clair, 31 Aug. 17H5, Writings, XXVIIf, 240. 

Elbridge Gerry, 4 July 1786, King: IJJe, I, 

John Adams, 30 June 1787, Worthington C. Ford, Cii.; //ViViwp a/Jahn 
Sluincy Adams (7 vols., New York, I9i3“7), I, 33, 

John Adams, 18 May 1787, PFamn^Adams I^ttm, II, 

^^Massachusetts Centinely n July 1787, 
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members were of the order and only four of them refused to ap¬ 
prove of the Convention’s workd® It was probably more the com¬ 
munity of interest among former comrades in the army than the 
organization, as such, which influenced its members. Yet Benja¬ 
min Rush, who was in hearty sympathy with the purposes of the 
majority in the Convention, believed that the Cincinnati as a 
group would be willing to use force, if necessary, to achieve the 
adoption of the Constitution when it appeared.^'’’ Not all Ameri¬ 
cans regarded the new government as either wise or efficient, but 
the Cincinnati ditl not need to act as a group in its behalf. Very 
rapidly it ilisappeared from sight as a political group, although as 
a social organization it still exists. 

'Fhe struggle over the Society of the Cincinnati was evidence of 
a basic political division in the Patriot forces. Of far greater politi¬ 
cal and economic significance was the question of what to do with 
those .'Vinericans wlio in spirit or in action had been loyal to 
(ireat Britain during the war. Perhaps a third of the Americans 
luul been “loyal” in one way or another. Some fled to Great Brit¬ 
ain. Otliers remained behind British lines. But some of them either 
fought valiantly, as in the southern back country, or remained 
neutral as l)est they could. But now that the war was over they 
wanted to return to their oUl homes, or to stay in America after 
the British army left. Meanwhile during the war all the states 
had pa.ssetl legislation aimed at the Loyalists. Every state adopted 
a “test” hiw whereby men were required to forswear allegiance to 
George Ill and declare their loyalty to the state. Virtually all of 
the states pas.sed further laws limiting freedom of speech for 
Loyalists, h'ive of the states directly disfranchised them. Nine 
states passed hiws exiling them. Every state passed laws confiscat¬ 
ing Loyalist prtjpcrty or taxing their estates heavily.^® 

As tile war drew to an end the Loyalists appealed loudly for 
redress of grievances. Lhe result was the inclusion of two articles 
in the 'Frcaty of Peace relating to the problem of the Loyalists. 
Article Five declared that Congress should recommend to the 

Kdgur L. Hume: "The Role of the Society of the Cincinnati in the Birth of 
the Coiwtiiution ot the Ihiited State.s," Pennsylvania History, V (i 93 ^)> to^— 6 . 

‘’To Richard Price, 2 June 1787, "Richard Price Letters.” MHS Proceedings, 

and Her., XVII 367“-^. 

These lawn are summarized in Claude H. Van Tyne: The Loyalists in the 
Americm Redolution (New York, 190a), appendices B and C. 
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state legislatures the restitution of the property of actual British 
subjects and of those people in territory occupied by the British, 
if they had not borne arms against the United States. All other 
persons were to have liberty to return for twelve months to seek 
recovery of property that had been confiscated. The states were 
to be further advised to revise their laws in conformity with 
justice and equality and a spirit of conciliation. Article Six pro¬ 
vided that there be no further confiscation of property; that there 
be no further prosecution of persons for their part in the war; and 
that all those in confinement at the time of ratification of the 
Treaty be released. 

Many Loyalists expressed the desire to return to their former 
homes even before the appearance of the 'Freaty of Peace. Many 
of them had kept up their friendships with fellow .Americans who 
had fought for independence. As the war came to an end they 
sought the aid of these friends. In March 17S,; Charles Inglis 
wrote from New York City to James Duane and asketl for an 
interview. He said that independence wouhl soon be a fact and 
that he hoped that all the passions of the war would be cmled. Me 
declared that he had not knowingly injured any individual; that 
his part in the war had been the result of “principle and con¬ 
science”; that he believed he was promotiirg the welfare of 
America; but that now he must acquiesce in the decisions of provi¬ 
dence since the “views of divine proviilence respecting this coun¬ 
try were different. . . 

Another Anglican who wanted to return was the Reverend 
Jacob Duch6, who had prayed .so eloquently at the First Conti¬ 
nental Congress that even the (Quakers had wept. Me wantcil to 
return to his “native city.” He declared that he knew nothing of 
politics and that he had avoided them in Fngland where he had a 
position as chaplain and secretary to a charitable female institu¬ 
tion. He would willingly give up his salary of £300 a year to get 
back to Philadelphia where his succe.ssor hail signed an agreement 
to give up the job if Duche ever returned.''*" 

From New York, Peter Van Schaack reported to his Patriot 

a8 March 1783, Duane Papers, NYHS. Inglis eventually left New York 
and became the first bishop of Nova Scotia. 

““To Benjamin Franklin, Lambeth, 28 Jan. 1783, Bache Coll., APS, anti to 
George Washington, 2 April 1785, Wa.shington Papers, LC. 
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friend Theodore Sedgwick that he was “among the great number 
of Loyalists who wishes to stay. . . He declared that all the 
passions of war should be forgotten and that the new treaty should 
be sacred; by it persons and property should be secure. It would be 
bad for the country if men of property were forced to leave be¬ 
cause they h:ul been Loyalists.^^ 

The Loyalists who appealed to Americans did not appeal in 
vain, 'rhcir Patriot friends for the most part held identical politi¬ 
cal and social ideas, although they had disagreed on the question 
of independence. 'I'he conservative wing of the Patriot party was 
a minority and as such it wanted all the help it could get in the 
fight against what it believed to be democracy. When Samuel 
Ogilen went to New ^'ork as the British were evacuating, he 
wrote back to (leneral Henry Knox that he was taking leave of 
some of the ‘Mearest connections” who were sailing to England, 
perhaps forever. 'Pwo of his friends were staying on in their 
houses while hundreds were sailing. He was afraid the two ladies 
might be “exposeil to insults from the vulgar” and he begged 
Knox to see to their protection when the American army moved 
in." 

Alexander I lamilton declared that actions of the state of New 
York were frightening men into leaving. “We have already lost 
too large a number of valuable citizens.” Timothy Pickering 
maintained that he was .sorry to see the violent feeling against the 
Loyalists. 1 le believed that if some who had remained in the coun¬ 
try could be exchanged for some of those who had fled, the 
country would be the better for it.^* 

'I'he 1 .oyalists thus had strong and influential friends among the 
conservative members of the Patriot party. But the people and 
some of their leaders hated the “Tories” with a violence born of 
civil strife aiul economic and .social distinctions. The Tories must 
not be allowed to return to enjoy the independence which they 
had fought to avoitl. d'he spirit of the people was high on the ar¬ 
rival of the news ol peace, reported William Paterson from New 
Jersey. I'hey were determined to prevent the “refugees” from re- 

lo Ai)ril .Sedgwick Papers, MHS. 

n NdV. 17H;;, Knox Papers, MHS. 

“'Po lanic.s Ihtanc, 5 Aug. 1783, Duane Papers, NYHS. 

«'I'o 'Mrs. Mchitil.lc 1 liggin.son, Newburgh, 15 June 1783, Pickering Papers, 
MHS. 
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turning to live among them. Thousands were leaving New York 
for Nova Scotia: “Speed to them all.” From Philadelphia it was 
reported that associations were forming everywhere to keep the 
Loyalists from returning to Pennsylvania and the other northern 
states.^® 

The political division between the radical and the conservative 
wings of the revolutionary party was apparent in every state and 
the issue was handled not in terms of justice, though the word was 
much used, but in terms of whichever group was in power and 
could thus work its will. In 1778 the New Hampshire legislature 
prepared a list of Loyalists and declared that if they left the 
United States they could not return without a special act of the 
legislature. Acts were passed confiscating their property. But once 
the war was over the opposition to the Loyalists was ineffec¬ 
tive and in 1786 all barriers to their return were removed.^’’ The 
inhabitants of Rhode Island, perhaps because they had so many 
other things to wrangle about, did very little about the Loyalists 
except to pass general confiscation acts and an act forbidding 
the return of certain merchants to the state.^® 

In Connecticut about 2,000 out of a total of 25,000 adult males 
in 1775 were Loyalist. They were for the most part wealthy men 
who feared the results of civil war. Many of them fled to the 
British army for safety, while others went to England. About half 
of them stayed in the state. The state legislature was more kindly 
than most, with the result that the Loyalists had little to fear. 
The legislature was dominated by conservative men whose politi¬ 
cal and social ideas were much nearer those of the Loyalists than 
those of the radical revolutionists. When the war was over these 
men wanted reconciliation with, not punishment for, their social 
equals who had taken the other side on the issue of independence. 
Even before the war was over they permitted Richard Smith, a 
Loyalist merchant who had been exiled from Massachusetts, to 
bring his goods and settle in Connecticut. The action of the legis¬ 
lature was denounced by various towns in the state, and protests 

“ William Paterson to his brother, 12 May 1783, William Paterson Papers 
(Bancroft Transcripts), NYPL. 

“John Armstrong to General Gates, 9 June 1783, Emmet Coll, no. 815, 
NYPL. 

Laws of New Hampshire (10 vols., Manchester, Bristol, Concord, 1904-22), 
IV, 177-80, 456-9; V, 195-6. 

“ Niode Island Acts and Resolves (July 1780), 19-20. 
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came from Massachusetts and Rhode Island. This wrangle went 
on for months. 

Meantime various town meetings opposed the return of the 
Loyalists. Writers in the newspapers charged that they did not 
belong in a democracy. Despite such arguments the conservative 
element repealed most of the laws relating to Loyalists before the 
end of 1783.^^ The opposition to their return had come from the 
rural areas, whereas the merchant attitude was best expressed by 
the action of a New Haven town meeting in March 1784. A com¬ 
mittee report declared that by the federal constitution each state 
was “sovereign and independent” as to its internal policies. Every 
town in Connecticut had a right to admit or reject inhabitants 
for there was no state law on the subject. Justice should be done 
as provided by the peace treaty and recommended by Congress. 
Furthermore, New Haven was well situated for commerce and 
the return of the Loyalists would bring wealth back to the town. 
The town meeting agreed to the report and to its publication in 
the newspapers.*® 

'I'hc I .ova,lists had a more tlifficult time of it in Massachusetts. 
On 17 April 17H3 the Boston town meeting passed resolutions 
protesting against the return of the Loyalists. The Committee of 
Correspomlence sent the word out to other Massachusetts towns. 
Before long, replies came back to Boston in support of its opposi¬ 
tion.*’ In the spring of 1784 the legislature repealed previous 
acts against the Loyalists, but passed a new one declaring that 
those who had borne arms against the United States, or who had 
been specifically named as traitors, could not come back. Other 
Loyalists could return only if they got a license from the governor, 
which must be renewed at each session of the General Court unless 
a special naturalization act was passed in favor of the individual 
involved.”'- 'I’he day this law was passed the Massachusetts Centinel 
discussed both sides of the argument. Some people were against 
their returti “from political principles.” Others were strong for 

2 “Oscar '/cichticr: "'['lie Kclvahilitation of J,oyalisrs in Connecticut” New 
EtMmd i^uaruriy, XI I" ’7«7 die legislature passt^ an act 

repcalhu^ all laws rrim^nunt to the IVcaty of Peace at the request of Congress. 
However, tlu- legi.slation of 17S3 really ended the issue so far as Connecticut 
was ctHicerned. 

(^anmxikut Journal^ lo March 17H4, xtvdt 

BtKStoii C onlniiftee of Correspondence Papers, Nil L. 

24 March 1784, Jefs and Resolva aj Mmsachuseits^ (Boston, 1890}, 
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their return “as the wealth they will bring will more than counter¬ 
balance the detriment they can possibly be of.” Time only can tell, 
said the paper, but since the citizens of one state can settle in any 
other, it will frustrate those who are opposed to their return and 
produce animosities. “Though monarchial government is never to 
be wished, the above shows the weakness of tlcmocracy.” ■''* 

Despite all opposition. Loyalist Americans returned to their old 
homes. The bitterness against them was expressetl repeatetlly in 
the newspapers. No writer was more violent than one who called 
himself “Observer.” These people, he said, “conceived no enor¬ 
mities too flagitious, nor cruelties too brutal, when their country¬ 
men were the objects: that they exhibited a conduct at which the 
savages with whom they associated, woukl sluuUler, and the most 
depraved imagination view with horror. . . .” Lven now when 
the war is over they try to “sap the foundation of our great super¬ 
structure of Independence.” Do not permit them to stay after the 
time allowed them by the treaty. “Shall intemperance, with her 
sickly train; and riot and debauchery, with their contagious at¬ 
tendants, be introduced with iitipunity, by these miscreants, and 
shall they be permitted to intoxicate our youth with flic candied 
pill?” Throw out these people who hanker for “the leeks ami 
onions of Britain”; demand retlress of the fathers of the people 
and “extirpate the leeches.” Despite such attacks flte legislature 
in the fall session of 1785 finally repealed all laws against the 
Loyalists.®® This action was greeted with the comment that inter¬ 
est as well as honor was involved, for the law's keeping out the 
Loyalists had excluded much w-ealth from Massachusetts, and 
furthermore, they had created rivals in “our most lucrative 
trade,” that with the West Indies.*® 

The controversy in the New England states was mildness itself 
compared with the struggle that raged in New York where per¬ 
haps half the population had been Loyalist in 1776. Most of the 
merchants who belonged to the Chamber of Commerce were 
Loyalist, but so were many tenant farmers up country. 'I'cn years 
before the Declaration of Indepemlence a rebellion of tenant 
farmers had been suppressed by violence, and John Morin Scott, 

24 March 1784. 

^^Massachusetts Centinel^ 9 h\:h. 178^. See also the issut* of ih March which 
attacks the Tories who are bringing in British goods for sale* 

^•^Ibid., 19, 26 Nov., 3, 21 Dec. 1785. 

Pennsylmnia Gazette, 25 Jan. 1786. 
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one of the revolutionary leaders in the city of New York, had 
sat on the court which condemned their leaders to death. The 
tenant farmers of New York, like the back-country men of North 
Carolina, had an understandable aversion to supporting leaders 
in the fight against Britain who at the same time seemed equally 
willing to fight men who demanded a measure of justice at home. 

New York had suppressed Loyalists with vigor throughout the 
war and had confiscated many large estates. As the war came to 
an end, Patriots began moving back into New York City before 
the British troops left. A Loyalist reported in April 1783 that “the 
town now swarms with Americans, whose insolence is scarce to be 
borne.” ” Men who felt this way about “Americans” had friends 
among the Patriots who sympathized with Loyalists’ dislike for 
the rabble. One such man was Alexander Hamilton who deplored 
the fact that men with money, although merchants of “second 
class” and of no political consequence, might carry away eight or 
ten thousand guineas each. “Our state will feel for twenty years 
at least the effects of the popular frenzy.” Robert R. Livingston, 
safe in his manor, sniffed about the “restless mechanics” in New 
York City who wanted to “ingross all to themselves, without any 
regard to treaties or the virtue of brotherly affection. . . 

The feelings of the aristocratic members of the Patriot group 
were plainly not those of the people. In community after com¬ 
munity all over the state, public meetings were held and resolu¬ 
tions were passed insisting that those who had joined the British 
should not be allowed to return, or if they had returned, that they 
be forced to leave in short order. From everywhere in the state 
came demands that the “Tories” be expelled or disfranchised. The 
legislature which met in the spring of 1784 reflected the popular 
clamor. In May it disfranchised all who had been British officials, 
who had helped the British in any way during the war, who had 
left the state, or who had actually joined the British. It was a 
sweeping law, for it disqualified two thirds of the inhabitants of 
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the city and county of New York and of the counties of Richmond 
and Kings^ with a lesser number in other areas.^® 

A source of immediate conflict was a Trespass Act which al¬ 
lowed people who had fled from the British to recover damages 
from those who had used their property during British occupation. 
The most famous case brought under this act was by a widow, 
Elizabeth Rutgers, who had owned a brewery before the war. 
During the war Joshua Waddington, an American representative 
of a British brewing business, used the brewery under authority 
of the British army. The widow brought suit for damages in 
February 1784. She was assisted by a battery of lawyers including 
the attorney general of the state. Alexander Hamilton defended 
Waddington. He argued that under international law the property 
was at the disposal of the captors and that amnesty had been 
guaranteed by the Treaty of Peace. Like many another lawyer 
with Loyalist clients, Hamilton argued that the Treaty was 
superior to state law. The plaintiff’s lawyers argued the opposite 
of these points in the case which was heard by the mayor’s court in 
New York City, with Mayor James Duane presiding. Duane 
straddled the issue by ‘‘interpreting” the law of the legislature 
“reasonably.” The widow could collect while Waddington oper¬ 
ated the brewery under commission of the commissary general, 
but not from 1780 until the end of the war while he operated it 
under an order from the British commander in chief, for the latter 
was acting under the law of nations governing belligerents.^^ The 
assembly was so indignant that it censured Duane and even 
muttered about removing him from office. 

After 1784 there was no anti-Loyalist legislation and the bitter 
spirit began to ebb, but it was impossible for the friends of the 
Loyalists to have legislation against them repealed until 1788 
when all laws inconsistent with the peace treaty were abolished 
by one act of the legislature.^^ 

Pennsylvania, like New York, had a large number of Loyalists 
who remained in the state, and in addition, a large population of 
Quakers and Mennonites who had objected to the war on religious 
grounds. To combat disloyalty and indifference, the supporters of 
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the Revolution passed various laws known as “Test Acts.” That 
of June 1777 was characteristic. It required that all the white 
male inhabitants must take an oath renouncing fidelity to George 
in, pledging allegiance to Pennsylvania, and agreeing to expose 
conspiracies. If they refused to take the oath, they could not hold 
office, vote, serve on juries, buy, sell, or transfer real estate, or 
sue for the collection of debts. Thousands of Pennsylvania resi¬ 
dents refused to take the oath and were thereby deprived of 
citi'/.enship.‘‘* 

When the war was over large numbers of Loyalists remained in 
the state anil otlvers returned. Opposition soon showed itself in 
mass meetings where resolutions were passed denouncing all 
those who had not supported the war for independence. A meeting 
at (Jermantown appointed a committee to instruct assemblymen 
to oppose the return of the “enemy”; to voice the displeasure of 
the town to anyone harboring such people; and to investigate 
strangers who ntight be Loyalist refugees from other states.*'* A 
meeting in Phihulelphia pointed to the many resolutions passed 
in otlier states and declared that Pennsylvania should not become 
“a receptacle for the outcasts of America.” It declared that any¬ 
one who had left the country, or who had been banished, or 
legally attainted, should not return to the state. It was their duty 
as citizens and individuals to expel all those who had returried. 
The restoration of estates forfeited by law was incompatible 
with the peace, dignity, and safety of the state. Instructions 
should be given to members of the assembly to work for the 
passage of a law “on these important subjects.” These and other 
resolutions indicate a large block of opinion at the end of the war, 
but they had little effect, d'he assembly was at the tirne in the 
control of the Republicans wlto not only refused to consider such 
legislation, but who worked to achieve repeal of the test laws 
which they said disfranchised half the population. 

' The Republicans could not repeal the test laws in 1784 despite 
all their efforts, and they lost the election to the Constitutionalists 
in the fall. Not until 1786 were the test laws revised so that the 
bulk of the adult males could vote, and finally in March 17875 
last of such laws were repealed. They were replaced by the simple 
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requirement of a declaration of allegiance to the state before one 
could vote and hold officed® 

Meanwhile prominent Loyalists in sympathy with the Re¬ 
publicans stayed on in Pennsylvania. Edward Shippcn, father-in- 
law of Benedict Arnold, became chief justice in 1799. Robert 
Proud, teacher and historian of the state, lived there until 1813. 
Benjamin Chew, who had been chief justice, returned to the state 
after a temporary exile and became president ol the High Court 
of Errors and Appeals in 1790. Governor John Penn returned, 
and died in Bucks County in 1795. 'Phe Reverend Jacob Duche re¬ 
turned in 1790. Joseph Galloway wanteil to come back in 1790 
but eventually his lawyer withdrew the request anil Galloway died 
an exile.*^ 

Throughout the South the most important Loyalists were mer¬ 
chants, most of whom were immigrants from Kirgland and Scot¬ 
land. There were merchant Loyalists in the Nortli, particularly in 
Massachusetts and New York, but these were for the most part 
native Americans. Where there were native American merchants 
in the South, as in Baltimore and Charleston, they tended to he 
Patriots. The appeals to the British commissioners investigating 
Loyalist claims after the war show this very well. Of the ninety- 
three claimants from Virginia, fifty were merchants. ()f the ninety- 
three, only thirteen were natives of the state. .Sixty-four of them 
were natives of the British Isles, only fifteen of whom came to 
Virginia before 1760.'*® Of loi North Carolina Loyalists of whom 
there is record, forty-eight were merchants. Oitly ten of the 101 
were natives of the colony. Sixty-eight of them were natives of 
the British Isles, only thirteen of wltom came to the colony before 
1760.®® In South Carolina the bulk of the wealthy Loyalists were 
likewise recent immigrants from the British Isles who were in¬ 
terested in commerce.®® Most of the native South Carolina mer¬ 
chants were Patriots. The southern planters, as a group, were 
Patriots although there were exceptions like William Byrd III 
in Virginia. 
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But some of the most violent Loyalists in the South were the 
back-countrymen of the Carolinas, who stayed to carry on a 
vicious civil war with their Patriot neighbors. Some of them were 
the newly arrived Highland Scotch. Others were Scotch-Irish and 
German pioneers. The loyalism of many of these people was the 
direct outcome of the suppression of the Regulator Movement 
only five years before. They had been defeated in open battle in 
1771 and many of them had been condemned to death by the very 
men who were the leaders of the opposition to Great Britain. They 
looked upon the Patriot leaders as natural enemies and auto¬ 
matically took the side of Great Britain. In fact, as in the case of 
the tenant farmers who rebelled in New York, they got more 
sympatliy from the British government than they did from the 
American political leaders.^'' 

In South Carolina there was little punitive action against the 
I,oyalists until after the British capture of Charleston in the fall 
of 1780. 'Fhe Britisli army promptly did more to convert leading 
South Carolinians to patriotism than all the exhortations of the 
revolutionary leaders. David Ramsay predicted accurately that 
the invasion would “leave the people of Carolina most excellent 
Rupid)lican materials.” Patriot leaders were sent on prison 
ships to St. Augustine, their lands were confiscated and their 
slaves taken. As a residt, when the South Carolina assembly met 
at JacLsonborough in January 178a, Governor John Rutledge is¬ 
sued what was in eficct an invitation to punish Loyalists and to 
confiscate their estates. 'I'he response was a series of acts banishing 
some people, confiscating the estates of others, and fining still 
others ten or twelve per cent of their total estates in return for 
pardons. 

'I'he British, who were still in control of Charleston, threatened 
to seize still more slaves to compensate Loyalists if the acts of 
confiscation were carried out. Those affected by the laws were a 
source of potential trouble. The governor was so alarmed that he 
bcggeil Congress to allow General Nathanael Greene and the con¬ 
tinental troops to remain in the state to prevent anarchy. 

Actually there was no anarchy and when the legislature met 
again it behaved mildly. British merchants had appealed to the 
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governor to be allowed to stay on to wind up their affairs after 
the British army left. The governor said they could stay for six 
months, but that they could not sue a citizen without asking per¬ 
mission of the legislature- Early in 1783 the legishiturc agreed 
that the British merchants could stay on until June 1784 and that 
they could buy and sell goods. The legislature was lenient to those 
whose estates had been confiscated and who had been banished. 
Numerous estates were exempted from ccnifiscation and many 
people, including merchants, were readmitted to citizensliip. 

But when the news of the provisions of the Treaty of Peace 
reached the state, a reaction against mihlness set in. In .August 
1783 General Greene reported “several little mobs anti riots lately 
in this town owing to the indiscretion of some of the British mer¬ 
chants and to the violence of temper of some of the Wltig inter¬ 
est.” “ A popular riot took place in Charleston tluring which 
confiscated goods were burned. Leading citizens of the town held 
more dignified mass meetings in which the legislature was urged 
to banish Loyalists and to grant no favors to British citizens other 
than those provided for by the Treaty. 

The fact that excited citizens of all ranks in South Carolina, 
as in Maryland and Virginia, was the treaty provision recommend¬ 
ing the payment of pre-war debts to British creditors. Many 
Charleston merchants owed such debts, and strict payments would 
result in bankruptcy. In addition, the Britisli merchants who had 
come in with the British army in 1780 and wlio hail stayed on 
after it left, were soon creditors of the planters whom the war 
left impoverished. They provided slaves and supplies and charged 
interest as high as fifty per cent. 

As a result the merchant and planter debtors of tiie tidewater 
united with the back-country representatives in thwarting Article 
Four of the Treaty. Yet at the same time the tidewater group 
sought to repeal the legislation providing for banishment of and 
confiscation of the property of those Americans who had been 
Loyalists. Here the sharpest kind of division flared up ammig the 
populace of Charleston. They attacked John Miller, a British 
citizen and editor of the South Carolina Gazette and General Ad- 
oertiser supported the return of Loyalists. He was denounccil 
as the “Very Lick-Arse of power.” An organized campaign got 
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under way to cancel all subscriptions to his paper and to withhold 
all advertising from it.“ A Marine Anti-Britannic Society was 
organized with James Fallon as secretary. At its meetings the 
members drank anti-British toasts and demanded the restoration 
of “our chamber of commerce. . . .” “ During the spring of 1784 
handbills were posted listing the names of people who should be 
forced to leave the state despite the fact that the governor and 
legislature had permitted them to stay. 

The continued threat of mob action united the conservative 
forces. Judge Burke denounced those who opposed the Loyalists 
and urged tlecency and brotherly love.®^ When the handbills were 
posted ordering thirteen people to leave the state, Governor Gue- 
rard offered a thousand dollar reward for information concerning 
those “thus impiously daring to insult the sovereignty, dignity, 
laws, and peace of the state, by issuing and ordering to be posted 
up the said most flagitious mandate.” 

Some newspaper writers assured people that there was really 
law and order in Charleston; that an “Association of the Good 
Citizens” was organizing to put it out of the power of a “Bac¬ 
chanalian Society” to disturb the peace in the future. The actions 
of the Anti-Britannic Society, “overcareful reformers and self- 
created censors,” were a disgrace to republicanism and were help¬ 
ful only to men of “aristocratical principles”—to those interested 
in a return to monarchy.” 

'fhe forces of law and order soon won out over the populace. 
During 17H4 many estates were restored to former Loyalists and 
many more were given back their citizenship. By the end of 1786 
most of the confiscated estates had been returned or some form 
of compensation had been given, although the confiscation laws 
were not repealed. However, the legislation preventing the collec¬ 
tion of debts and delaying the payment of interest was still effec¬ 
tive, for on this issue debtor planters and farmers remained united, 
not only against British but against American creditors as well.®*’ 
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In Maryland and Virginia the question of the return of the 
Loyalists was tied up with the problem of pre-war debts as in 
no other states. The planters of Maryland owed more than a 
half million pounds sterling to British merchants and their factors 
at the beginning of the war, while the Virginia planters owed over 
£2,300,000.®! During the war both states passed laws allowing 
their citizens to pay state and cimtinental currency into the state 
treasuries in return for certificates stating that their debts to 
British creditors had been paid. Not only was this procedure 
extraordinary, since the actual creditors were not consulted, it 
also involved payment at a rate far below the real vudue of the 
debts. Technically, Maryland citizens were thus able to pay off 
£i 44>S74 and Virginians £273,554 of the face value of their debts. 
In sterling terms the Maryland payments came to £86,744 the 
Virginia ones to £12,035.®^ Some of these debts were owed directly 
to Glasgow, London, Liverpool, and Bristol merchants, others to 
their agents and to independent British and Scottish merchants 
who had been located in the seaport towns of the colonics. 

During the war these factors and independent merchants were 
driven out and their property confiscated. But even before the 
war was over they began returning to their former homes and 
demanding payment of old debts. 'I'hey found that Maryland had 
passed a law prohibiting the use of the courts to collect pre-war 
debts. This law was due to expire on i January 17H4. The return 
of one determined Loyalist merchant after another created a popu¬ 
lar demand for further legislative protection. All the legislature 
would do was to allow the judges of the state to disqualify at¬ 
torneys who were Loyalists or British sympathizers. The law ex¬ 
pired in 1786 and nothing further was done by the legislature. 
The house was willing, but the senate refused, 'I'he conservative 
senate was made up of men for the most part sympathetic to the 
idea of rigid debt collection, or friendly to the returning merchants 
who had played so important a role in Maryland before the war. 
The conclusion of the di.spute was the pa.s8age of a law in 1786 
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declaring the Treaty of Peace to be the supreme law of the state. 

The populace, local lawyers, and even county judges objected 
bitterly to the collection of debts. Even where they agreed to the 
payment of principal, they refused to pay interest for the war 
period. There was at least one popular riot and there were threats 
to assassinate debt collectors, threats which the collectors, at least, 
took at face value.®’ 

The situation in Virginia was far different. There the debts were 
greater, the legislature more subject to popular influence, and a 
great popular leader, Patrick Henry, fought the collection of debts. 
The popular question in Virginia was said by George Mason to 
be: “If we are now to pay the debts due the British merchants, 
what have we been fighting for all this while.”®^ 

As in Maryland, merchants or their agents began returning to 
the state before the war was over. Popular demand produced a 
law in May 178a declaring that no debt due a British merchant 
could be recovered in a court of the state. If a Virginia citizen 
had bought the debt, he must prove that he had gotten it before 
May 1777, the time when British merchants had been ordered to 
leave the state. But the law did not prevent the return of the 
merchants, nor stop them from taking an oath of allegiance to 
the state, achieving citizenship, and thus being in a position to 
use the courts. The legislature met this problem by forbidding 
British merchants to enter the state and providing punishment 
for any magistrate who gave such merchants the oath of alle¬ 
giance. 

All this took place before the news of the preliminary treaty in 
the spring of 1783; when it came new outbreaks occurred at once. 
Some demanded the exclusion of all Loyalists. Others insisted 
that debts be not collected. Meetings were held and petitions 
were sent to the legislature demanding protection. But in Virginia, 
as in other states, there was support for the return of Loyalists 
and for the collection of debts. Some Virginians had bought up 
merchant claims against other Virginians. Those who were 
alarmed by popular rumblings and the general distaste for the 
payment of taxes and debts wanted the courts to function in 
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orderly fashion against all debtors and for all creditors, whatever 
the accidents of political allegiance in wartime. 

Governor Harrison issued a confu.sed proclamation in July t783 
forbidding the return of all those who had left the state in 1777. 
But many had already returned, ami their friends in Virginia were 
alarmed. The governor was sai(.i to have adopted “the spirit of 
the resolutions of the committees to the northwani, who act as if 
the treaty were within their pow’cr to repeal.” \'iolence broke 
out in Norfolk, w'hich Randolph saiil seemctl tloomcil to perpetual 
dissension: smallpox before the war, and now the Loyalists, for 
the people of Norfolk were trying and expelling people.® 

The Loyalists and their friends demamled citizenship and de¬ 
nounced the governor, who in turn ileclaretl that such people 
wanted the yoke of slavery more than they wantcil American 
independence. The whole issue of citizenship was put before the 
legislature which declared that those who had borne arms against 
the United States could not come to Virginia, but that all others 
might do so, although they could not vote or hoKl office. .At the 
same time all laws prohibiting intercourse with British subjects 
were repealed.®’ The law was ignorcil in many communities where 
citizens met and ordered merchants to leave. 'I'hc British and 
Scottish merchants, for the most part, had not taken any active 
part against the United States and therefore could ami did return, 
and they did try to collect debts. Men such as (Jcorge Mason and 
James Madison urged that all laws at variance with the 'I'rcaty 
be repealed, while others such as Patrick Henry insistcil that the 
stay laws be kept, although he did not object to the return of 
former Loyalists. The result was a scries of dcatllocks. By the 
fall of 1785 the Virginia assembly was tokl that it alone of all the 
states was failing to carry out the Treaty of Peace. Still the ma¬ 
jority of the assembly would not act. 

Meanwhile Jefferson and John Adams carried on negotiations 
with British merchants for some practical means of paying pre¬ 
war debts. Both men insisted that interest should not be collected 
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for the seven years of war, and ultimately forced the British mer¬ 
chants to agree both to the surrender of interest and to payment 
of the debts in five annual installments.®* The agreement was 
forwarded to John Jay, secretary for foreign affairs, who in turn 
laid the whole question before Congress. Congress declared that 
the states did not have the right to pass acts “interpreting, ex¬ 
plaining or construing a national treaty” which by ratification 
became a part of the “law of the land and are not only independent 
of the will and power of such legislatures but also binding and 
obligatory on them.” ®® This was followed by a letter to the states 
asking them to repeal laws in conflict with the Treaty.’'® 

All of the states that had not yet done so responded by passing 
such legislation. There was bitter last-ditch opposition in Virginia. 
Edmund Randolph said that not even the resurrection of the 
prophets woidd convince those in debt to Great Britain that Con¬ 
gress should have more power.’* In the final debate in the legisla¬ 
ture Patrick Henry was as bitterly opposed to such a law as he 
was to the whole idea in the Virginia ratifying convention the 
next summer. One unfriendly spectator reported that his anxiety 
could not be concealed and that it was such that it made him sweat 
at every pore and appear to great disadvantage.’* 

At last, in December 1787, the Virginia legislature passed a 
law repealing all laws in the way of the recovery of the debts. 
But the opponents of the measure proceeded to annul its practical 
effectiveness by adding a provision suspending the law until the 
British sliould surrender the military posts in the Northwest and 
return or pay for the slaves they had taken during the war.’* Not 
until the Constitution of 1787 was adopted, the national courts 
established, and the Virginia supreme court overruled by the new 
Supreme Court of the United States, were the British merchants 
to have the victory in Virginia that had come to them in other 
states before the end of the Confederation. 
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The Demandfor Government Aid: 


The Merchants and the Artisans 


B y winning their independence, Americans freed themselves 
from the British laws which had furnished the framework 
of colonial economy. Many of them believed that they might 
shape their future destiny by passing laws affecting the economic 
life of the new nation. But others believed that economic life 
should develop naturally. Many a colonial had anticipated Adam 
Smith’s ideas and his Wealth of Nations soon made its way to the 
United States where it was bought and read and where parts of it 
were printed in newspapers.^ People who accepted its views 
believed that governments should not meddle with economic life 
and particularly with trade. They could accept the statement in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette in 1784 that government should do no 
more than protect trade. '‘Most of the statutes or acts, edicts, 
arrets and placarts of parliaments, princes and states, for regulat¬ 
ing, directing or restraining of trade, have, we think, been either 
political blunders, or jobs obtained by artful men for private 
advantage, under pretence of public good.” ^ Such ideas were 
common enough to convince some Europeans that Americans 
were determined to break down the whole European system of 
trade and navigation acts. David Hartley, who had engaged in 
long and fruitless negotiations for a commercial treaty with 
John Adams and Franklin, was convinced that this was so. He 
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declared that it was the great object of the Americans “as the 
first fruits of their independence, to destroy all those commercial 
restraints which were formerly imposed upon them by European 
authority, by introducing general and unlimited freedom in every 
branch of intercourse.” To him, the request of Congress for power 
to regulate trade in order to force reciprocity from nations like 
Great Britain, was conclusive proof of the ideas he had gotten 
from talks with Adams and Franklin.® 

But the future was to be shaped by economic realities. The 
British were to become free traders, not because of Adam Smith, 
but because of changes in British economy. And the Americans 
discarded almost at once the notion of government abstention 
from economic affairs. They were faced with the economic prob¬ 
lems left by the war and with various groups clamoring for govern¬ 
ment aid; the manufacturers, the merchants, the farmers, the 
public creditors. Ever since the founding of the colonies, Ameri¬ 
cans had been accustomed to government intervention in eco¬ 
nomic matters. Colonial governments had given lands, tax 
exemptions, and monopolies to various forms of economic enter¬ 
prise thought desirable or necessary. During the Revolution the 
manufacture of salt, arms, and clothing was encouraged by 
bounties and tax concessions. Exports and imports were likewise 
regulated by state laws. 

Therefore, at the end of the war when prices fell, British goods 
poured in, specie poured out, and when heavy taxes were levied, 
it was natural for Americans to demand government aid. But 
here agreement ended and argument began. Should government 
promote one form of economic life as opposed to another? Should 
agriculture, commerce, or manufacturing be the chief concern of 
Americans? If they had power to shape destiny, what form should 
it take? 

In New Hampshire John Sullivan urged the “Freemen of New 
Hampshire” to manufacture their own militia uniforms. He 
scorned the notion that it was better to buy foreign manufactures 
simply because they were cheaper and people could save money. 
If the whole community did this, manufactures would stop, idle¬ 
ness set in, and all cash be drawn off to pay for foreign labor and 
materials. A balance of trade against a nation would eventually 
leave debtors at the mercy of the rich, lower the value of all 

»To Lord Carmarthen, 9 Jan. 1785, David Hartley Papers, V, CL. 
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property, and finally double the quantity of goods that must be 
produced to pay for importations.^ Some men, like James Swan 
in Massachusetts—although he believed that agriculture should 
be the basis of the state—wanted a government policy that would 
produce a balanced economy. He wanted tariffs and bounties to 
protect farmers and to encourage certain needed crops. He would 
likewise give state bounties for useful domestic manufactures. 
There should be heavy import duties on luxury goods. There 
should be high taxes on useless workers such as domestic servants 
and high license fees on such idlers as musicians, orators, painters, 
opera singers, and actors.® 

During 1786 the Connecticut legislature discussed the question 
of what the state should do: should it promote commerce, agri¬ 
culture, or industry, or all three? One delegate insisted that the 
encouragement of manufactures was essential to the political 
security of the state. Aid for shipowners resulted only in the im¬ 
portation of '‘superfluities.’' Therefore there should be duties on 
imports, particularly on nails, enough of which could be produced 
by the idle boys in any one of the five cities of the state to supply 
twice the number needed. Colonel Wadsworth replied that the 
manufacture of nails was so profitable that it needed no premium. 
Commerce and agriculture should be encouraged instead. He 
declared that the farmer was "perhaps the most useful and valu¬ 
able man in society. . . What Connecticut needed to do' was 
to encourage the export of valuable articles for which cash was 
paid. Money came from the West Indies for horses, cattle, pro¬ 
visions, and lumber, and from France and Spain for fish and whale 
oil. France wanted more whale oil than could be supplied, and it 
could be sold in London for a profit, even after the payment of 
heavy duties. Therefore, he argued, lay no burdens on either 
agriculture or navigation: "Let us not lay burdens on any order 
of men; let us make no distinctions; they are impolitic; they are 
destructive." ® 

Similar debates took place in other legislatures and were 
carried on by newspaper writers. The situation of America was 
never more favorable for the growth of wealth, independence, 

^New Hampshire Gazette^ 18 Feb. 1785. 

^National Arithmetick^ 21-2. 

^Proceedings of the General Assembly, 12-3 Oct. 1786, New Haven Gazette^ 
19 Oct. 1786. 
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and happiness, declared a writer in August 1787. She needed only 
to adopt the proper means. “These means are, agriculture and 
manufactures. She has no business with commerce, until she 
derives it from the products of the earth, or from her own arts. 

The attack on merchants and commerce had other supporters. 
The idea that the prosperity of the country depended on com¬ 
merce was denied flatly. Trade had resulted, in a scarcity of money. 
It would be no advantage if we had the mines of Mexico, look at 
Spain with all her mines. She is weak, while England with her 
industry is strong. Too much money produces idleness and luxury 
and this is what happened during the Revolution. Fortunes were 
made in trade and speculation. It was not a mere matter of paper 
money either. There was plenty of specie in the country at the 
end of the war, but the people who had it went into trade and 
brought in useless goods. If such money had gone into manu¬ 
factures, America would have had every advantage. Instead, 
the money and the produce are gone. National power and wealth 
do not primarily “consist in or depend on trade,” but in manu- 
facturing.® 

In South Carolina it was said that the “planter and the me¬ 
chanic form, in every state, the broad foundation of the com¬ 
munity; the visibility of their property, and the permanency of 
their situations” make them the “constant and firm pillars of the 
constitution.” Merchants are among the first of the subordinate 
classes in the community, but they should not be allowed to say 
who shall carry on trade. Only the people at large can do this: 
one should avoid the “griping hand of a monopolizer at 

home. . . .” ® . 1 r 

There were those, of course, who doubted the wisdom of manu¬ 
facturing for Americans. The importing merchants saw the threat 
to their business. Thomas Jefferson saw the growth of a workmg 
class, dependent on employers, as a threat to the kind of agrarian 
democracy he believed in. But in general there was widespread 
support for American manufactures, and it was given driving 
power by the continuation of strong anti-British feeling among 
the mass of the population. The demand for the encouragement 
of American artisans had fact and logic as well as feeling on its 

"'Massachusetts Centinel, il Aug. 1787. 

« “Observator,” New Haven Gazette, 16, 23 Nov. 1786. 

“ “A Patriot,” South Carolina Gazette, 19 July 1783. 
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side. Household manufacturing had long been a basic part of 
American economic life. Great strides forward were made during 
the Revolution, and once the war was over the influx of British 
goods gave more point than ever to the demand for government 
aid. 

The states responded to the demand- In 1788 North Carolina 
exempted all lands devoted to iron manufactures from taxation 
for ten years. In the same year Connecticut freed all iron manu¬ 
factories, except slitting mills, from taxation. New Hampshire 
similarly exempted oil mills, rod and nail works, and sailcloth 
factories.^® Loans were made to industry. In 1786 Pennsylvania 
lent a man £300 without interest for five years to assist him in 
making steel. In the same year Massachusetts lent £200 to 
Robert and Alexander Burr to help them finish models of new 
machinery for carding, roping, and spinning wool and cotton. 
In 1788 Pennsylvania paid John Hague £100 for bringing ‘'a 
useful machine for carding cotton’' into the state.^^ 

Pennsylvania perhaps did more than any other state. In 1788 
it passed an elaborate law to “encourage and protect the manu¬ 
factures of this state.” The law was necessary, it said, to prevent 
“ill designing persons” from exporting tools and machines used 
in manufactures and to prevent them from “seducing” artificers 
and manufacturers “to leave this country.” Various fines and 
penalties were provided. However, the law was not to prevent the 
export of wool and cotton cards or any other tools and imple¬ 
ments that were or might be manufactured for sale and export 
from Pennsylvania or the United States.^^ 

During the next year the state passed a law to assist cotton 
manufacture. It pointed to the “patriotic citizens” of the state 
who had subscribed to a fund to establish a cotton factory, but 
it declared that the funds subscribed were inadequate for the 
plan “which it is the interest of this state to promote.” Therefore 
the treasurer was authorized to buy 100 shares and £1,000 were 
allocated for the purpose.^® 

Some states granted lands to assist industry. North Carolina 

10 Clark: History of Manufactures, I, 45-6; Laws of New Hampshire, V, 163-4. 

Clark: History of Manufactures, I, 43. 

^ 29 March 1788, James T. Mitchell and Henry Flanders, eds.: The Statutes 
at Large of Pennsylvania from 1682-1801 (16 vols., Harrisburg, 1896-1911), 
XIII, 58-62. 

26 March 1789, ibid., XIII, 239-40. 
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offered 5,000 acres of land in 1788 to anyone setting up a success¬ 
ful iron works. In 1789 Massachusetts gave state lands valued 
at £500 to the incorporators of the Beverly Cotton Factory.^* 

Several states encouraged the development of raw materials 
used in manufactures. As early as 1778 New Jersey gave bounties 
for wool, flax, and hemp raised and sold within the state.^® This 
was a war measure, but New York in 1785 granted a bounty of 
eight shillings a hundredweight on all hemp raised in the state 
and provided funds for it by levying tariff duties on foreign hemp 
and cordage.^® In 1787 Connecticut allowed tax listers to deduct 
forty shillings per acre from the listings of individuals for each 
acre of hemp sowed by them.^'^ 

Such laws show the widespread interest in developing manu¬ 
factures, but their significance is small when compared with the 
protective tariff legislation of the states. The passage of such 
legislation involved sharp battles with the American importers. 
The merchants wanted navigation laws favoring their ships oyer 
foreign competitors, but they wanted to continue the importation 
of manufactured goods without restraint. They did not want 
tariff duties which would cut those imports down. The issue was 
sharply drawn in the states where manufactures had developed 
most rapidly: Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

The commercial crisis at the end of the war gave the merchants 
an immediate advantage in the argument. They could and did 
argue that the British were to blame for what happened. There¬ 
fore the thing to do was to keep out British merchants and their 
ships. The British order in council of July 1783 was used to justify 
demands for such legislation. Since attacking the hated British 
was a popular pastime, there was general support for some form of 

retaliation. _ , ,, ^ u 

At once this involved another question: should Congress have 
the power to regulate trade, levy tariffs, and the like, or should 
that power remain with the states? Before the Revolution many 
Americans had denied such powers to Parliament and the Aineri- 
can states had refused to give Congress that power in the Articles 


of M&nuJactuusA^ofi- ^ r i 

>» 14 April 177^ Peter Wilson, ed.: Acts of the Counctl and General Assembly 

of the State of New Jersey (Trenton, 1784), 41 - 
^ Laws of the State of New York (Albany, 1886), 11 , lao. 

Charles J. Hoadly and Leonard W. Labaree, eds.: The Publtc Records of 
the State of Connecticut (Hartford, 1894-), VI, 291-2. 
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of Confederation. Once the war was over many Americans,; how¬ 
ever much they might dislike the British and groan at the ‘‘British 
caused” depression, were very dubious about granting Congress 
power over trade. The merchants, of course, believed in centralized 
regulation. Joseph Galloway had argued for it in the First Con¬ 
tinental Congress and he was supported by merchants who became 
Patriots as well as by those who became Loyalists. In 1777 Ben¬ 
jamin Harrison of Virginia, partner of Robert Morris, wondered 
if the Confederation could not be so interpreted as to give Con¬ 
gress the power by implication, even if it did not do so directly.^® 

No amount of “interpretation,” however adept, could change 
the Confederation. Yet when the war was over, the rush of foreign 
ships to American ports and the commercial crisis that followed 
reinforced the demand for congressional power. Meanwhile the 
actual power to regulate trade and discriminate against foreign 
ships lay with the states, which, as a committee of Congress said 
tactfully in 1783? ‘‘being sovereign and independent possess the 
power of acting as may to them seem best. . . .” 

Although merchants as a group did not like state regulation, 
some of them accepted it in practice because they wanted im¬ 
mediate results. Charles Pettit of Philadelphia circularized the 
merchants of the United States early in 1784 urging them to sup¬ 
port a grant of power to Congress, but at the same time he engaged 
in what he called “delicate work” to get the Pennsylvania legisla¬ 
ture to pass legislation wanted by merchants.^® Other merchants 
predicted that such “particular” legislation would result in con- 
fusion.21 They were afraid that popular dislike of the British would 
result in extreme measures. They were afraid that it would lead 
the states to exclude British goods as well as British shipowners. 
Merchants like Robert Morris “and the most sensible men” 
wanted a duty on British ships entering and leaving the United 

Benjamin Harrison to Robert Morris, 18 Dec. 1777, Confidential Correspond-- 
ence of Robert Morris (Stan. V. Henkels, Catalogue no. 1183), ^ 5 * 

Journals^ XXV, 663. See ch. xx for an account of the effort to give Con¬ 
gress power over trade. 

20 Charles Pettit to Joseph Reed, Philadelphia, 13 Feb. 1784, Joseph Reed 

Papers, NYHS. In May 1785 ^ committee of Philadelphia merchants wrote to 
Boston merchants agreeing on the necessity of centralized regulation but stat- 
ing that as a last resort the states should use their own powers. Emmet Coll 
no. 9328, NYPL. ^ 

21 John Langdon to Tench Tilghman & Co., 13 April 1784, Bancroft: Con^ 
stitution^ I, 355. 
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States. Otherwise they wished to continue trade with Britain as 
usual. Furthermore they wanted Congress, not the states,^^ to 
have the power, for they wanted ‘‘uniform’’ regulation. Merchants 
in one state were afraid they would lose business if their own state 
acted and its neighbors did not. 

The fears of the merchants had real foundation, for the artisans 
and the “mechanicks,” who as manufacturers were quite literally 
makers of things by hand, were an increasingly vocal and im¬ 
portant part of American society. The products of their skill 
ranged all the way from nails, shoes, and spinning wheel irons to 
the lovely silver of Paul Revere. The war had increased the market 
and the output of American artisans and, now that it was over, 
they resented the British goods dumped wholesale on the Ameri¬ 
can market by British and American merchants. The manufac¬ 
turers’ concept of the “public good” was quite different from that 
of the importers and the issue between them was sharply drawn 
in such cities as Philadelphia and Boston. 

The demand for protection was set forth in the newspapers. 
The importation of foreign luxuries was damned for draining cash 
from the country and fathering extortion and corruption in the 
land. “Censor” in the Massachusetts Centinel declared that even 
the farmers, who of all the community might be imagined to be 
the least corrupt, were now asking three times what produce was 
worth and considered it no offence against the Supreme Being. 
The rich were extorting high rents. He who rented a house became 
the landlord’s slave. The legislature should lay an ax to the root of 
extortion, fix prices and rents and thus destroy the vice of luxury 
so inconsistent with republican government. An end should be 
put to speculation in the necessaries of life, of grinding the faces 
of the poor and laborious, as if there was no God who regards or 
takes cognizance of the actions of mankind.” 

Others were specific. The way to stop the outflow of specie 
and the growth of luxury was to have the legislature pass excise 
duties on foreign manufactures and thus stop their consumption.^^ 
Stop trade with Britain and develop trade with France, or Ameri¬ 
cans will be on “the direct road to a national bankruptcy,” said 
still another.^® 

22 Edward Bancroft to William Frazer, 8 Nov. 1783, ibid., I, 332. 

23 Massachusetts Centinel^ 1 Feb., 4 June, 3, 20 Aug. 1785. 

2^ “An American,” ibid., 22 Dec. 1784. 

23 Ibid., 12 March 1785. 
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One impetus to passage of protective tariffs came from the 
‘‘Master Cordwainers’’ of Philadelphia who held a meeting on lo 
March 1785. They discussed the bad results of importing Euro¬ 
pean goods, and particularly those goods which could be manu¬ 
factured as well in America. They decided that it was their duty, 
so far as they could do it, to stop the importation of boots and 
shoes. They agreed that they would neither buy nor sell, nor even 
mend, imported shoes and they got the support of the journeyman 
cordwainers for their program.^® 

This action of the Philadelphia shoemakers was greeted as a 
“noble example’’ by the artisans of Boston who urged the “me- 
chanicks” of the town to follow the Philadelphia example and to 
elect members of the legislature who would promote manufac¬ 
tures. Some citizens of Boston were alarmed but they were told 
that the action of the “mechanicks” of the town was not due to a 
spirit of turbulence but to “the effect of those feelings natural to 
persons out of employ, who have wives and children asking for 
bread.” 

Increasingly violent attacks were made on British merchants 
and their American abettors. “Thousands” urged; “Ye miscreants 
depart! and, tremble ye double-faced Americans” for justice will 
be done, but not by the legislature which is in the hands of those 
hired to support the British and the returned Loyalists. One writer 
presented a “Translation of the Indian Message” in which he pro¬ 
claimed that the “Indians” were as ready to act as they had been 
when they drove out the tea merchants. Another urged that the 
“Rubicon” be crossed, that the locusts be exterminated, and that 
the ghosts of “Warren and Montgomery” be allowed to retire.^® 

The images were gloriously mixed but the lesson was plain to 
the merchants. They got busy and held a meeting of their own in 
which they set forth their point of view and outlined a program of 
action. The problem, said they, was the “alarming state of our 
trade and navigation.” They agreed that the presence of British 
merchants, factors, and agents in the town of Boston, with their 
ample supply of goods, was apt to give these British a monopoly 
which would be “to the prejudice of the interest of this country.” 
The merchants decided to ask merchants in other Massachusetts 

^Pennsylvania Gazette^ 23 March 1785. 

Massachusetts Centinel^ 2, 9 April 1785. 

^®Ibid.j 9 April 1785. 
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towns and in other states to urge their legislatures to grant Con¬ 
gress the power over trade for which it had asked in April 1784. 
Meanwhile they agreed to refuse to have commercial dealings of 
any kind with British agents, except those approved of by the 
selectmen of the town. They agreed not to rent or sell any ware¬ 
house, shop, or house to British agents and to refuse to employ 
truckers and carters who worked for them. A committee was ap¬ 
pointed to visit all those who had already rented any property 
to British agents. As a feeble sop to the mechanics, they promised 
lamely to pronuite the manufactures and produce of the United 
States, so far as it lay in their power.^® 

The mechanics were aroused. A correspondent of the Centinel 
said that, whether British factors or American merchants im¬ 
ported hats, gloves, or shoes, the effect was to kill the business 
of the local artisan. I'hc mechanics now called a meeting of their 
own while defenders of the merchants pleaded with them not to 
be violent.” Outside the state it was said that the Patriots had 
been urged to throw out the British agents “though timid Whigs 
and cringing panders may cry no mobs and riots. . . 

Others hlametl the women who, it was said, were willing to 
sacrifice the community to satisfy their desire for fancy dress. 
I'hese women ignoretl the resolutions passed by the men and there¬ 
fore foreign agents dared to open their stores. “Brutus” insisted 
that the names of all those who fatten on “the blood of their coun¬ 


try” should be published for all to read and condemn.*^* 

When the “manufacturers” met they declared that it made no 
difference whether “our own merchants, ox foreign agents'" brought 
in goods that could be manufactured as well in America; the re¬ 
sult was ruin, d'hey voted to petition the General Court for a 
protective tariff on a list of articles made in Massachusetts. They 
agreed to watch for violations of any laws passed and to boycott 
all foreign agents until the legislature could act. To the merchants 
ami traders, who had said they would do all^ they could to en¬ 
courage manufactures, the “manufacturers” voted their ap¬ 
preciation, and coupled it with a promise to keep the prices of 


Ibid., -iti April 17H5, reporting the meeting 10 April. See also Joseph Russell 
to Jeremy Belknap, Bo.ston, 1 May 1785, “Belknap Papers, MHS Collections, 
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their manufactured articles at a moderate level. They specifically 
protested against exporting cash since it tended to impoverish 
the people and to make it difficult to carry on business and pay 
taxes.^* 

A few days later another meeting was held at which twenty 
branches of manufacturing were represented. It denounced 
European Importation whether by foreigners or .American mer¬ 
chants. A letter from John I lancock was read. 1 le had lately re¬ 
signed the governorship, although not his grasp <ni local politics. 
He was now caught between his public role as a friend of the 
people and his private interests as a merchant. Hancock found 
the letter of the mechanics “interesting” ami the times “critical.” 
He urged them to look to the I’nited States Congress for relief 
but promised to use his influence with the (Jeneral Court. A com¬ 
mittee reportetl a letter to manufacturers in Massachusetts tirging 
them to join in a petition to the (Jeneral Court asking for a pro¬ 
tective tariff on all articles usually manufactured in the state. 
Furthermore, the tradesmen and manufacturers shouUl see to it 
that “proper” members were elected to the (kmeral Cf)urt.“ 

The result of public discussion and political pressure was the 
introduction of a bill in the legislature. It went through the house, 
but was blocked in the .senate. .Some argual that Congress should 
have the power to regulate trade but this tirgument was de¬ 
nounced as hypocritical. “How artful is the conduct of certain 
men among us? One time we hear of the necessity of investing 
Congress with certain powers to regulate the commercial system of 
the whole union, and without such power nothing can he effected; 
at another time a ‘Jonathan of the valley’ or some other of the 
junto, are exclaiming against any power being given in Congre.ss. 
. . . These are the arts of our enemies! Enemies they are, how¬ 
ever they may start at the appellation!” * 

The result of the conflict was the passage of two laws: a navi¬ 
gation law for the merchants and a protective tariff for the arti¬ 
sans. The navigation act provided that after i .August, the goods 
of Massachusetts and the other states couhl not be exported in 
any kind of ve.ssel belonging wholly or partly to subjects of (Jreat 
Britain. A duty of five shillings per ton was levied on all foreign 

®Ibid., 27 April 1785, reporting a meeting of 2? April. 

^‘Ibid., 7 May 1785, reporting a meeting of 5 May. 

“Thousands,” ibid., a July 17H5. 
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vessels. Goods imported in such vessels were to pay double^ the 
duties paid on goods imported in ships belonging to American 
citizens. The act was to last until the United States was given 
power to enact laws regulating commerce.®® 

This was followed a few days later by the passage of an act the 
preamble of which declared that it was ‘‘highly necessary for the 
welfare and happiness of all states^ and more especially such as 
are republican, to encourage agriculture, the improvements of raw 
materials and manufactures, a spirit of industry, frugality and 
economy, and at the same time to discourage luxury and extrava¬ 
gance of every kind . . The act raised import duties to a 
higher level than in previous acts in 1783 and 1784. The duties on 
specified articles made up a list long enough to include almost 
every conceivable form of manufactured product.®^ In addition, 
excise taxes were imposed on a variety of luxury goods. 

Once the laws had been passed. Governor Bowdoin sent a 
circular letter to the governors of the other states. He said that 
the Massachusetts navigation law was a temporary expedient by 
which one state was attempting to defeat the ruinous effects of 
British commercial policy. The British, he said, counted on the 
jealousies of the states to prevent them from giving Congress the 
power to regulate trade. Until Congress got such power, Bowdoin 
asked the other states to join Massachusetts in similar acts to de¬ 
feat the designs of foreigners, but also to avoid having one state 
suffer a loss of trade because of its zeal for the common safety. 
The governor seemed unaware of what other states had done to 
encourage American shipping, and he did not mention the fact 
that Massachusetts had adopted a tariff to protect its manu¬ 
factures.®® 

The states varied in their response. The governor of Delaware 
did not reply for nearly nine months. He then said that his as¬ 
sembly had vested Congress with the power to regulate trade and 
that this was the best way to counteract British schemes.®^ The 


2 ® June Massachusetts j^cts and Resohes^^ 439—43* 

governor was given the right to suspend the prohibition of exports in British 
vessels if the British allowed open trade. 
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governor of South Carolina was enthusiastic. He agreed that 
Congress should have the power to regulate trade but said that 
meanwhile the states must do so.^'* 

While Massachusetts citizens were angrily debating policy, 
Rhode Island quietly adopted an act to encourage the manu¬ 
factures of Rhode Island, and of the other states as well. Foreign 
scythes and hoes were taxed twenty per cent of their value. A vari¬ 
ety of tools used by shoemakers, tanners, farmers, and carpenters 
was taxed ten per cent. Ready-made garments, canes, watches, 
toys, and the like were taxed twenty-five per cent. A great variety 
of other items such as axes, hats, pewter, boots, shoes, and sad¬ 
dles; cordage, candles, manufactured tobacco, and carriages, were 
taxed at rates running from five to twenty per cent. Such duties 
were in addition to those which had been levied previously for the 
purpose of raising revenue.^^ 

New Hampshire had levied impost duties on manufactured 
articles in 1784. In 1785, like Massachusetts, she forbade the ex¬ 
port of American goods in ships belonging wholly or partly to 
British subjects. In 1786 she added the idea of protection to her 
impost duties.^^ 

Equally significant was the discussion of a protective tariff in 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, the largest city in the United States, 
teemed with artisans and manufacturers. As early as June 1783 
“A Friend to Mechanics” declared in “A Hint to the Mechanics 
and Manufacturers of the City and Liberties of Philadelphia” 
that it was “an essential part of the duty of a wise legislature” to 
encourage manufactures. The war itself had served as an en¬ 
couragement. During the war the manufacturers enabled the 
farmer to feed the soldier, and the soldier to meet the enemy in 
the field. Therefore such people should not be forgotten when the 
war was over. Manufacturers would be out of work if certain 
articles were imported. These were bar iron, slit and rolled iron, 
steel, nails, saws, anchors and ship work, wire, wool cards, axes, 
spades, shovels, scythes, sickles, copper and tin ware, gold and 
silversmith’s work, hats, iron casting, tanned leather, boots and 
shoes, writing paper, cordage, candles, soap. He concluded his 

^ ■*“ Gov. Moultrie to Gov. James Bowdoin, ao Sept. 1785, Bancroft: Constitu- 
tioriy I, 458-9; Pennsylvania Gazette^ 22 Feb. 1786. 

^ Rhode Island Acts and Resolves (June 1785), 18-9. 

^ 17 April 1784, Laws of New Hampshire^ IV, 562-3; 23 June 1785, V, 78-81; 
4 March 1786, V, 146-8. 
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list: ‘‘&c. &c. The next thing to do was to present a '‘decent 

remonstrance” to the next session of the legislature for a redress of 
grievances. 

As we have seen, it was the refusal of the Philadelphia shoe¬ 
makers to handle foreign shoes that gave the impetus to the ac¬ 
tion of their fellow artisans in Boston. During the same year, 
1785, the Pennsylvania manufacturers grew ever more insistent, 
but, as in Boston, they were opposed by the merchants who were 
willing to concede no more than a tariff for revenue. A Phila¬ 
delphia meeting declared in favor of manufacturing but insisted 
that Congress be given the power over trade, for the union might 
be dissolved if the various states regulated trade for themselves.^ 

A protective tariff bill had been introduced in the legislature as 
early as March 1785- It got nowhere at first. The Pennsylvania 
Gazette urged the artisans to send in essays, letters, and para¬ 
graphs so that the assembly might be educated. It was well known, 
said the Gazette^ that three-fourths of the assembly were farmers 
or country gentlemen who knew nothing of the principles of trade 
or commerce.^^ 

The rural element, which was so large a part of the Constitu¬ 
tionalist party in Pennsylvania, acted on the eve of the elections in 
the fall of 1785. They might be indifferent to commerce and manu¬ 
factures, but they could not ignore the votes of the Philadelphia 
artisans. The legislature passed a tariff law which imposed a long 
series of duties on specified manufactured articles. It also placed a 
duty of seven shillings six pence for every ton, carpenters meas¬ 
ure,” for each and every voyage of foreign ships, except the ships 
of those countries having treaties with Congress. This was in 
complete contrast with the unreasonable provisions of the Massa¬ 
chusetts navigation act of the same year.^® 

In Massachusetts the struggle between the importing merchants 
and the artisans continued. The merchants did not like the tariff. 
The artisans were distrustful of the merchants. Stephen Higgin- 

^ Pennsylvania Gazette^ 25 June 17^3* 

^Ibid.5 22 June 1785. 

45 Ibid., 27 July 1785; Brunhouse: Counter-Revolutiony 173. 

46 Pennsylvania Gazette^ 5 Oct. 17^55 Pennsylvania Statutes at Largey XII, 
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appealed for changes and special privileges and many of them got them. Brun¬ 
house: Counter-Revolution y 181-2. 
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son said that such legislation was experimental and of doubtful 
value.^^ Samuel Shaw swore that the laws made it impossible to do 
business in Boston after they were in operation a week. Above all, 
he was sure that Massachusetts commerce would be ruined unless 
the other states passed similar legislation.^^ 

The artisans predicted many happy effects from the new laws, 
but at the same time one of their spokesmen pointed out that the 
interests which had delayed the bill in the senate to the very last 
day were still active. . . these snakes in the grass —^ADDRES- 
SORS, BRITISH AGENTS, &c/’ did not dare declare themselves 
publicly, but wrapped up their false conclusions in the dark and 
were secretly instilling their poison artfully and subtly 

Therefore the Boston artisans kept up their organization. They 
continued to hold meetings and to write to fellow artisans in other 
American towns. They kept watch on local merchants suspected 
of evading the laws.^® To the ‘‘Tradesmen and Manufacturers'’ of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and other towns, they wrote 
letters telling of their success in getting a protective tariff. They 
agreed that legislation by one state was not enough however, 
and they recommended the formation of similar associations in 
other American towns and states. These should make it their 
business to promote manufactures, to correspond with similar 
associations elsewhere, and to urge state legislatures to pass tariff 
laws. Then, above all, if an association could be formed among 
such state associations, they could exchange the manufactures 
and produce of all the states, and this would be a bond to union. 

In October, at a meeting at the Green Dragon Tavern, the As¬ 
sociation of Tradesmen and Manufacturers declared that all per¬ 
sons who tried to weaken or counteract the law were “enemies 


TO THE MANUFACTURING INTEREST OF THIS STATE." They VOted tO 

Stephen Higginson to John Adams, 8 Aug. 1785, AHA Annual Report 
(1896), I, 723. 

Major Samuel Shaw to Henry Knox, 8 Aug. 1785, Knox Papers, XVIII, 


‘‘Brutus,” Massachusetts Centinely 9 July 1785. 

f^^ctor McNeil to Samuel Adams [Aug. 1785], Emmet Coll., 


Copy of letter “To the Tradesmen and Manufacturers of Philadelphia,” 
Boston, 20 Aug. 1785, Pennsylvania GazettCy 14 Sept. 1785. The mechanics and 
tradesmen of Baltimore held meetings and sent the Boston request to other 
towns in Maryland. They organized an association like that in Boston and ap¬ 
pointed a committee of correspondence. Ibid., 5 Oct. 178c: Massachusetts 
Centinely 26 Oct. 1785. 
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assist those appointed by the selectmen to watch for breaches of 
the act. Their fervor was kept up by reiterated demands of the 
merchants for congressional control and attacks on the “novel” 
laws of the states.®^ 

The fact was that the navigation act of June 1785 had been too 
sweeping: it discriminated against all foreign ships, whereas most 
of the states encouraged their own, French, Dutch, and other 
shipping at the expense of the British. Furthermore there was the 
treaty with France. French merchants objected to the Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Hampshire navigation acts in a statement to 
Congress. The French insisted that the acts were unfair because 
they restricted French vessels to certain ports, whereas all the 
French ports, in addition to free ports, were open to American 
vessels. They insisted that the tonnage duty was inconsistent 
with the Treaty of 1778. John Jay, secretary of foreign affairs, 
agreed that French objections were valid and used the occasion to 
reiterate the need of Congressional control of trade.®® The conflict 
with the treaty with France and the obvious unworkability of too 
drastic a law brought an alteration of the navigation act late in 
1785. The extra tonnage duties and double duties on goods 
brought in in foreign vessels were removed, but the restrictions on 
British vessels were retained. Other states were notified of the 
step and the hope was once more expressed that they would join 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island in similar 
measures. Then in July 1786 Massachusetts suspended her navi¬ 
gation act entirely until her sister states would cooperate with 
her.®® 

At the same time Massachusetts gave further help to her 
artisans. The impost of 1783, with all the subsequent additions to 
it, was continued for another three years. Then in November 1786 
higher duties than in the act of 1785 were levied on a great variety 
of imported manufactured goods.®® 

Massachusetts was now aligned solidly with Pennsylvania in 
the protection of growing manufactures. Shipowners might not 

“ Ibid, 5, 8 Oct. 1785. 

® Joarwa/j, XXIX, 817-20. 

^ Nov. 1785, Massachusetts Acts and Resolves (i 784 “ 5)5 489 ? 5 ^7^^j 

ibid. (1786-7), 36; Gov. James Bowdoin to Gov. Matthew Griswold of Con¬ 
necticut, 7 Dec. 1785, Massachusetts Misc., 1779-1864, MSS Div., LC. 

^ 8 July, 17 Nov. 1786, Massachusetts Acts and Resolves 67-68, 

117-30. 
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be happy, but the artisans were. I’racfically all of tlie states en¬ 
couraged local manufactures as well, if not directly, as ditl Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, l*ennsylvania, aiul New York, then in¬ 
directly through impost iluties wlusse purpose was revenue. Vir¬ 
ginia collected large revenues frotn imposts? and the movement 
for a protective tariti" had its suppttrters. Muilisoit reported in 
1787 that the Virginia tunisc was willing to impose "enormous 
duties” partly for revenue and partly ti> “force” manufactures.^ 
Even in the states where manufacturing was not important 
and the ownership of ships of small concern, .■\merican products 
were encouraged and American shipping was given the advantage 
over European. When Massachusetts gave up her navigation act 
in July 1786, Governor Bowtloin declurcti that she luul tlonc so 
because other states wmdd not cooperate atui ha<l usetl the law in 
an abortive attempt to injure her.'’' 'I'his assertion was based 
either on ignorance of, or unwillingness to face, the knowahle 
facts. By 1786 virtually all of the states had passed legislation 
favoring American ships, much of it before Massachusetts acted, 
and most of that legi.slation, unlike hers, was continued until the 
United States took over .such powers in 
The immediate impetus to .such action was the British order in 
council of July 1783. Maryland was the first to respond. In the 
November .se.ssion of 17HJ her legislature laid a five shilling tax on 
every ton of British shipping and a two per cent ad valorem duty 
on British goods brought in in British ships, ttver aiul above the 
duties paid by the citizens of Maryland ami of the other United 
States.” 

In 1784 Pennsylvania levied a duty of seven pence per ton in 
addition to other tonnage duties on all ships ownetl wholly or 
partly by people not citizens of the United States.*'^' The next year, 
as a part of her protective tariff law, Pennsylvania atldcd a ton¬ 
nage duty of .seven shillings six pence per ton carpenter's meas¬ 
ure for every voyage on all shipping of foreign nations n<it hav- 

« Madison to Edmund Pendleton, Richmond, y Jan. tyS?, (Hunt 

ed.), n, 306. 

Nicholas Van Dyke Pa[KTs. IXl. 

A. C. Hanson, ed.: /mws oJ Marvltml <Antiajw»lis, r/Sy), ch. xxis. In ;ui- 
dition, the law authorized the Maryland tielegatcs in to a|i;rc«‘ to an 

amendment to the Confederation giving Coiigrr*i»i flir |aiwrr fti prohibit the 

import and export of foreign goods in other than American vessel"). .See past, 
ch. XX. ‘ 

Pennsylvania Statutes at t^rge, XI, 32);. 
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ing commercial treaties with the United States.®® The next year 
it was decidcti that such duties were too high unless neighboring 
states were to pass similar duties, so they were repealed. The legis¬ 
lature, however, agreed that it was “reasonable” for the ships of 
nations having no commercial treaties with the United States to 
pay more than ships oi the United States and of nations having 
commercial treaties. 'Fherefore, such ships were required to pay an 
additional duty of two shillings six pence per ton.®^ 

New York acted even more sweepingly. In November 1784 she 
provided that various liquors which were taxed two pence a gallon 
when imported in .American ships should pay four pence a gallon 
if imported in British ships. The next year all foreign ships, ex¬ 
cept British, were put on the same footing as American ships. All 
goods subject to import duties had to pay double duties if im- 
porteil in ships owneil wholly or in part by British citizens.®^ In 
early 17H 5 Rhode Island atlded a seven and a half per cent impost 
to the regular two and a half per cent impost on all foreign goods, 
if imported in British ships. In the fall of that year, following the 
lead of Massachusetts, she prohibited British ships from carrying 
American goods out of Rhode Island harbors and denied entry to 
British shi]W coming from a British colony, province, or planta¬ 
tion. Like Ma.ssachusetts, she soon suspended this drastic action 
but continueil to levy high duties on goods brought in in British 
ships.®® 

In the South, Virginia and North Carolina adopted legislation 
like that of Maryland in £783. In October 1785 Virginia provided 
that vessels ownetl wholly or partly by British subjects should 
pay a duty of five shillings a ton in addition to the tonnage duties 
paid by all vessels. A year later this was revised to provide a duty 
of two shillings per ton on all American vessels, three shillings a 
ton for all vessels of nations having commercial treaties with the 
Uniteil States, ami a duty of six shillings per ton on the vessels 
owned wholly or in part by the subjects of all other nations. To 

20 Sept. 1785, ibid., XII, 103. . • r> 1 • 

8 April 1786,’ibid., XII, ai3-5. Foreign-owned ve.ssels built in Pennsylvania 
after 15 April 1783 were: exempted. 

«* Imws af New York (i88fi ed.), II, it-a, 65-6. Foreign goods brought in from 
Rhode Islaiul, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were to pay the 
same duties as wlien imported in British vessels, unless it could be proved that 
they had not been brought into tlio.se .states in British vessels. 

“ Rhode Island Acts and Resolves (May 1785), 29; (Oct. 1785), 29-30. 
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these tonnage duties was added the provision that goods imported 
in vessels of nations without commercial treaties should pay a 
duty of two per cent ad valorem beyond the duties regularly 
levied.®^ In 1784 North Carolina levied a series of duties on all 
foreign merchandise brought into the state. In 1785 she added 
twenty per cent to such duties if goods were imported in vessels 
owned wholly or in part by citizens of nations having no com¬ 
mercial treaty with the United States. She also continued the 
duty of five shillings per ton on all vessels belonging to people 
of such nations.®® South Carolina passed various acts for both 
revenue and protection. In 1783 she levied various specific duties 
on enumerated articles and a duty of two and a half per cent on all 
other foreign goods.®® Even Georgia with its small commerce 
required foreign goods to pay duties^ although it reduced the 
amount if imported in American vessels.®^ 

The trade and navigation acts passed by the states were strik¬ 
ingly effective and are a partial explanation of the rapid growth of 
American commerce after the Revolution. No men understood 
this better than the British shipowners. As early as March 1787 
they complained to the Privy Council that state legislation was 
giving American ships an advantage in the trade between the two 
nations.®® Despite such advantages American shipowners were not 
satisfied. Yet tonnage duties on foreign ships after 1789 were lower 
than state duties had been. However^ they were uniform and the 
tariff duties of the national government were lower than those of 
the manufacturing states during the Confederation. This made the 
importation of British goods easier than it had been, a fact recog¬ 
nized by British merchants. When the Privy Council asked 
British merchants what effect the legislation of the new national 
government would have on British trade, virtually every British 
merchant replied that the new legislation was more favorable to 
them than the state legislation had been.®^ 

Government intervention during the Confederation was thus 
^ Hening, XII, 32, 289-90. 

North Carolina State Records^ XXIV, 549-53, 718-20. 

Thomas Cooper, ed.: The Statutes at Larze of South Carolina (Columbia, 
1838), IV, 578, 581. 

Allan D. Candler, ed.: The Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (26 vols., 
Atlanta, 1904-16), XIX, pt. 2, 499-502, 514-5. 

Memorial of the Committee of Merchants Trading to North America, 
30 March 1787, cited in Setser: Commercial Reciprocity^ 65, n. 40. 

Report of the Privy Council^ ^ 79 ^y ^ 9 , 37, 44-45‘ 
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effective for both artisans and merchants though neither group 
was satisfied with what it got and misliked the gains of its op¬ 
ponents. On the whole, victory lay with the artisans during the 
Confederation and with the importing merchants after 1789. But 
not for long. After the War of 1812 American manufacturers once 
more got tariffs raised to the level they had been in the manu¬ 
facturing states during the Confederation, and the American 
merchant was soon to lose the dominating position he had held 
in American society for so many years. 
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T he most complex problem facing Americans after flic Revo¬ 
lution was that of public ami private finance. I'lie Revolution 
resulted in a staggering burden of public debt as compareii with 
colonial wars, which had been financed in part by cash grants from 
the British government. Furthermore, few Americans in 1775 en¬ 
visaged the quantity of paper money that would be issued, or the 
way prices would rise. Laws passed to fix prices, and to make 
paper money legal tender in the payment of private ilcbts and 
public taxes, all failed to stop the inflation that accompanied vast 
issues of paper money and wartime speculation and profiteering. 

Despite exhortations by Congress ami legislation by the states, 
inflation went on at so rapid a rate that in March 17H0 Congress 
recommended that the states abolish old paper money as legal 
tender. At the same time Congress proposetl a “new emission” 
of ten millions in paper to be backetl by the states, but most of 
them refused to accept it. By the end of the war most of the 
states had declared that paper money was no longer legal tender in 
payment of private debts, and most of them refused to receive it 
for taxes.' While the states endeavored to meet expenses by specie 

'State action can be traced in: Rhode Island dels and Resnhvs fNov. r/Ho), 
20-4; Laws of Maryland (Hanstm ed.), Juiu 1780 session, ch. xxviii; Oct. 17S0 
session, ch. v; Honing, X, 4ia"'5; Acts of New Jmn (Wilsnn «!.), if)7 H, 104 5:; 
Pennsylvania Statutes at I^rge, X, .l';7'44; Imvis of New York (iKHb od.), I, 
Laws of New Hampshire, IV,411; Massachusotts .-/r/j ««</AVwAw (tyHu i), 
488-90, 709-11; South Carolina Statutes at Large (Ctxipcr cd.), IV, 508 9; 
North Carolina State Records, XXIV, 485-8. 
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taxes and other means, they set about cancelling old continental 
and state money by heavy taxes levied for that purpose alone, or 
by converting old state money into an interest-bearing debt at a 
depreciated value. 

Thus paper money, one of the most important means of financ¬ 
ing the war, was largely repudiated. It was a method ancient at 
the time, and is still honored in practice. It relieved the central 
and state governments of a burden they could never have carried. 
But at the same time it was an act of deflation, for while the paper 
money was not worth much, it was the only medium of exchange 
for the average citizen. 

The war brought great amounts of specie into the country. It 
might have served as an adequate money supply if widely dis¬ 
tributed and if it had remained in the country. But merchants, 
anxious to resume commercial relations with Great Britain, ex¬ 
ported the specie to pay for pre-war debts and post-war imports. 
The result was that within a year or two after the war, in a period 
of growing economic depression, there was a dearth of both paper 
money and hard money in the United States. The debtors and 
taxpayers were trapped. Everywhere during the 1780’s they faced 
the problem of paying in hard money when none was to be had; 
and when they demanded paper money, the creditors rose in vi¬ 
olent opposition. 

At the end of the war state debts consisted largely of money 
owing to farmers and merchants for supplies, the remnants of 
depreciated currencies, and sums due to soldiers for back pay¬ 
ments or inadequate pay. The total amount of the state debts 
may never be known with accuracy, for records were badly kept 
or are missing. The debt of Massachusetts was £1,468,554 in 
1785; ^ Rhode Island’s was nearly a half million dollars in 1783; 
New Hampshire’s equaled that figure in 1784; while Connecticut 
had a debt of over three and three-quarter million dollars in 
1783.® Pennsylvania contracted a debt of £4,641,535 during and 
after the war.'* New York had a state debt of approximately 

^.Speech t)f Governor Bowcloin to the General Court, ao Oct. 1785, Massa¬ 
chusetts Acts and Resolves (1784-5), 729. 

3 B. U. Rutchfurd: American State Debts (Durham, N. C., 1941), 45 - 

* John Nicholson to the Inhabitants of York County, Pennsylvania Gazette, 
SI Feb. 1787. 
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£ijOOo,ooo in 1790.^ In 1784, the total debt of Virginia was esti¬ 
mated at £4,251,283.® 

Whether these state debts should be paid olF at the nominal 
figure or their current market value was a burning question during 
the 1780’s. The payment of interest on the state debts, much less 
the principal, involved a burden of taxation undreamed of by 
Americans before the war. One estimate is that fifty to ninety per 
cent of state expenditures went for this purpose. The interest on 
the South Carolina state debt in 1786 was £83,184 out of a total 
expenditure of £103,526.^ The interest alone on the Massachusetts 
state debt in 1785 was £88,112.® In 1784 a legislative committee 
estimated that Virginia’s annual payments on interest and prin¬ 
cipal of the Revolutionary debt was £207,700 out of a total ex¬ 
penditure of £256,293.® 

The new state governments were slow to levy heavy taxes on a 
people unaccustomed to paying them, and often without the 
means of doing so. The states did not begin taxing until 1777-8, 
and then only at low rates. Poll and general property taxes, and 
liquor, excise, and import duties were the main sources of tax 
revenue. For a time the sales of confiscated Loyalist estates added 
to the income of many states. After the war an important source 
of new revenue was the import duties levied by many states. 

The income of state governments is a partial index to economic 
conditions. All too few figures are available, but these show that 
many of the states were working their way out of the financial 
difficulties resulting from the war. In New York imposts ac¬ 
counted for much of the state’s income. From 21 September 1784 
to 31 December 1785 it collected £184,486 from all sources, and of 
that amount over £90,000 came from the office of the customs 
collector in New York City. During 1786 the state’s income was 

® Thomas C. Cochran: New York in the Confederation 1932), 191. 
More than half of this consisted of national debt assumed by the state. 

® 28 Dec. 1784, Journal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia (Richmond, 1828), 88-90. By 1790 Vir^nia had reduced the debt to 
a little over a million pounds. Ibid., 28 Dec. 1790, 123. 

’ South Carolina Statutes at Large (Cooper ed.), IV, 739. The interest dropped 
to £64,000 in 1787. Ibid., V, 36. 

* Gov. Bowdoin to the General Court, 20 Oct. 1785, Massachusetts Acts and 
Resolves (1784-5), 729. 

® 28 Dec. 1784, Virginia House of Delegates Journal, 89-90. The committee 
reported that if further provisions were made for pensions, interest on loan 
office debt, and the like, the total expense to the state would be £435,118. 
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estimated at £249,038. That year the customs receipts dropped to 
about £33,000, the bulk of the ‘‘income’’ being a £200,000 issue 
of paper money in that year. Early in 1787 the state had a balance 
of £46,173 in the treasury. During 1787 the customs collections 
rose to over £48,000, and a special tax of the previous year 
brought in nearly £40,000. A balance of over £11,000 was left in 
the treasury at the end of the year.^° 

Virginia was even more successful in collecting revenue. In 
1785-6 she took in £348,805. Over £40,000 was in tonnage and 
customs taxes, £27,637 in tobacco taxes, £128,985 in land and 
property taxes, and £127,000 in certificate taxes. In 1786-7 her 
tax collections grew to over £400,000. In 1787-8 the collections 
dropped to £305,000, as a result of the reduction in war certificate 
taxes, most of which had been taken in and destroyed by the 
state, and by the lowering of other taxes so bitterly opposed by 
the farmers. Not only did the state pay off a large part of its vast 
war debt, but the surplus in the treasury increased steadily. It 
was £25,905 in 1785-6 and climbed as high as £122,342 in 
1787-8.11 

If the incidence of taxation after the war had been just, com¬ 
plaints of its hardships and attacks on speculators in the public 
debt might have been less violent. One example of unfairness was 
taxation of land by the acre, regardless of value. In Virginia a tax 
of a shilling per one hundred acres was levied. Rich land paid no 
more than the poorest. In North Carolina land was taxed five 
shillings per hundred acres, although the land varied in value as 
much as in Virginia. There was sharp protest in both states. Back- 
country representatives in the legislature voiced the demands of 
their constituents. The result was that in 1782 Virginia divided 
the state into four “natural” regions for taxing lands.i^ In 1786 
North Carolina was divided into three regions for the purpose of 
laying a graduated land tax.^^ South Carolina undertook a similar 


Cochran: New York in the Confederation^ 188. New York had a good record 
of taxes collected during the war. Between 1778 and 1781 a total of over £2,- 
500,000 was paid into the treasury. Hamilton Papers, III, LC. 

^W. F. Dodd: “The Effect of the Adoption of the Constitution upon the 
Finances of Virginia/* Virginia Magazine of History and Biographyy X (1903), 


366, 369, n. 

^2 Oct. 1782, Hening, XI, 140-2. Like acreage was taxed ten shillings in the 
tidewater, seven shillings six pence in the Piedmont, five shillings six pence in 
the valley, and three shillings beyond the Alleghenies. 

North Carolina State RecordSy XXIV, 802-3. 
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reform in 1784 when the back-country representativCvS secured the 
taxation of all land according to valued' In 17185 (Jcorgia adopted 
an elaborate law valuing various kinds of land for purposes of 
taxation.'® 

In the North, taxation of real and personal property according 
to value was far more widespread than in the South. But the 
wealthy, particularly in Massachusetts, manageil to shift much of 
the burden because the legislature raised a large part of state 
revenues from poll taxes.'" The poll tax was opposeil by poorer 
citizens, but only Virginia responded by abandoning it for a 
time.'^ 

The inequalities of the tax structure, the heavy taxes levied to 
pay interest and principal on the war debt, and the difficulty of 
finding means to pay taxes, all let! to sharp conflict. 'I'his became 
bitter as the debt accumulated in the hands of speculators. In 
Virginia soldiers who had been given military certificates were re¬ 
ported to be selling them for only a small part of their face value, 
even before the end of the war. An indignant officer reported that 
a soldier sold a £48 certificate for £4 and prcdicfcil that the sol¬ 
diers would be ruined unless steps were taken to prevent “such 
base advantages.” '* In Massachusetts in 1782 many ex-soUliers 
were said to have sold their securities to sharpers for almost noth¬ 
ing, and it was predicted that the soUliers would turn to mob 
violence unless paid or allowed to use their certificates to pay 
taxes.'® 

The policies of the states varied as they undertook the payment 
of their debts. Despite the charge that the bulk of the state tlebts 
had passed into the hands of a few at enormous discounts, many 
of the state governments proposed to pay those debts at face 

“ 26 March 1784, South Carolina Statutes at hirge (Cooper ed.), IV, 617 -8. 

“ Georgia Colonial Records, XIX, pt. 2, 398 -416. 

Harold H. Burbank; The General Property Tax in M;issaehuHctt.s, 1775- 
1792, With Some Consideration of Colonial and Provincial Legislation and 
Practices (Ph. D. Thesis, Harvard University, 1915, (microfilm copy, WIISl), 
pt. I, ch. ii, iii; pt. 2, ch. i. 

” I Jan. 1788, Hening, XII, 431. 

William P. Palmer, H. W. Flourntjy, eils.: Calendar 0/ ritjinia State Papers 
(ii vols., Richmond, 1875-93), BI, 87; Past: Business Enterprise, 170 2 for 
examples in other statc.s. 

'"Joseph Hawley to Ephraim Wright, 16 April 178M, AHR, XXXVI 
(' 93 o-i)j 776-8. 
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value. The over-burdened taxpayers demanded that debts be 
paid at their market value. The residents of James City, Virginia, 
for instance, petitioned the legislature in 1786 that military cer¬ 
tificates be redeemed at their depreciated value.^“ Virginia made a 
determined and successful effort to pay its war debt. Its paper 
money was called in at one thousand to one, its current market 
value, and thus that “debt” was wiped out. The next biggest item 
was the vast number of military certificates issued to pay for sup¬ 
plies and to make up to Virginia soldiers their losses resulting 
from depreciation during the war. An unknown amount of such 
certificates was issued before 178a, and between 1782 and 1786 
nearly a million pounds more. These certificates were paid off in 
two ways. Beginning in 178a holders were allowed to exchange 
them for western lands, and in addition Virginia soon provided 
that taxes were payable in military certificates,^^ and even made 
it compulsory for some levies. The result of this form of taxation 
was that the state levied £625,000 in such taxes between 1783 
and 1787, and thereby drastically reduced the largest remaining 
debt of the state.^^ 

Massachusetts handled her war debt far differently than Vir¬ 
ginia. Virginia called in its paper money at one thousand for one, 
and redeemed much of its certificate debt by laying heavy taxes 
payable in those certificates. Except for the soldier debt in Vir¬ 
ginia, which received more favorable treatment, there was little 
opportunity for profitable speculation. Massachusetts had a 
paper debt of about £t 1,000,000 in 1780, most of which was due 
to be paid by 1785. In the spring of 1780 the provincial congress 
postponed specie payment on all state debts until 1788, but as 
soon as the legislature met under the new constitution of 1780, it 
repealed this moratorium as a great injustice to the creditors of 
the government. It provided for liquidation of the debt by a scale 
of depreciation that was a gift to speculators. Instead of exchang¬ 
ing old notes for new at the current market value, the legislature 
declared that they should be taken in at the market value at the 
time of issue. The new notes were known as “Consolidated Notes” 
and the process of exchange was virtually complete by the end of 

Nov. 1786, Virginia House of Delegates Journal^ ai. 
ilening, "XI, %% 93‘“5‘ 

® a Dec. 1786, Virginia House of Delegates Journal, 83; 
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1784. The remainder of the state debt consisted of “army notes” 
which were given to former soldiers to make up for the depreci¬ 
ated money with which they had been paiil tluring the war. The 
total funded debt was about .£1,600,000. If Massachusetts had 
funded her debt as Virginia did, it would have been about .£627,- 
000, a manageable sum. 

As it was, the amount of this debt was at least ilouble its actual 
market value at the time of consolidation. It was, of course, 
greeted as a “sound money” policy by the happy owners of the 
debt, but it placed a burden of taxes on the people that they could 
not pay- a burden which was probably greater than that borne 
by the taxpayers of any other state. Massachusetts levied enor¬ 
mous taxes and made earnest attempts to collect them in specie. 
Between 1780 and 1786 direct taxes amounting to nearly .£1,900,- 
000 were levied. About a third of this amount was for payment of 
requisitions from Congress, nearly £400,000 was for interest on 
the state debt, and the balance for payments on principal and for 
government expenses. Taxes thus averaged more than three 
pounds a year for each of the 90,000 adult males in the state. Even 
propertyless males were expected to pay more than one pound a 
year through the poll tax.--' 

In Massachusetts, as elsewhere, there were angry attacks on the 
speculators who had bought up the debt for only a small part of its 
face value, and there were dcmaruls that tlic ilebt be scaled liown 
to its actual value. 'Fhus it was arguetl, not only wtadd justice be 
done, but the tax load could be reduced so that the citizens could 
pay it without bankruptcy.^ 

Such demands were ignored, for the mercantile-creditor group 
had a firm grip on the government of the state. 'I’hey tjwncd most 
of the debt. They levied heavy taxes and shifted the burden onto 
the farmers who were least able to pay it. It is estimated that at 
least a third of an average farmer’s income went in taxes after 
1780. From thirty-three to forty per cent of the taxes levied were 
poll taxes, which bore most heavily on the poor, anil particularly 
on the farmers on barren land in the western part of the state. 
Furthermore the laws demanded that most of the taxes be paid in 

“Whitney K. Bates: The State Finances of Massachusetts, 17S0-17H9 
(M. A. Thesi.s, University of Wi.sconsin, 1948), is the only clear statement I 
have seen of the relationship between state financial {wjlicy in Massachusetts 
and tile debtors and taxpayers. 

"^Massachusetts Centiml, 8, 11, 15, 18, aa Feb., i, 4 March 1786. 
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specie, although a temporary “tender” law passed in 1782 al¬ 
lowed payment in kind for a few months. 

The problem of tax collection is illuminated by the troubles of 
Constable Hoskins of Taunton. He seized a yoke of oxen for ar¬ 
rears in taxes, but when he offered them for sale “a few of the 
rabble” appeared and threatened to knock down anyone who bid. 
The constable then adjourned the sale to a later day. Once more 
the “rabble” appeared after mustering help from nearby towns. 
They swore that no more animals should be seized for taxes, they 
damned “all authority,” and one Nathan Button swore that he 
hoped the British standard would be raised on Taunton Green. 
The local gentry gathered to bid and to “defend ourselves” and 
after considerable scuffling, the cattle were “struck off to one of 
our party.” “ 

In addition, the courts functioned as the agents of the creditor 
interests demanding the payment of private debts. People lost 
both real and personal property and were jailed for unpaid bal¬ 
ances. Often men were jailed for the pettiest debts, and sometimes 
for large ones. In Plymouth a local diarist reported: “At one 
o’clock came through the streets two officers and J. T. Esqr., 
with a rabble round them; they were carrying Mr. T. to jail upon 
execution for £225; he was in his slippers, wading through mud 
and wet; they stopped at the tavern, and the people were enraged 
at the officer; the gentlemen undertook to be answerable for 
Mr. T.j'to deliver the body or the money or sufficient security by 
Saturday night. . . .” 

There were rumbles of anger at the injustice of what was es¬ 
sentially the confiscation of property by legal process even before 
the war was over. Massachusetts farmers began holding county 
conventions in 1782. Hampshire County had seven of them in 
1782 and 1783. The more conservative members wanted to send 
dutiful petitions to the legislature, while the more radical wanted 
to take violent action and prevent the courts from sitting.^'’’ 

The state government did nothing to alleviate distress as the 
war came to an end. The courts continued to be filled with debt 
cases. In Worcester County in 1784 there were over 2,000 suits for 

“Seth Padelford to Robert Treat Paine, 23 July 1782, Paine Papers, MHS. 

“ I April 1785, Fitch E. Oliver, ed.: The Diary of William Pynchon of Salem 
(Boston and New York, 1890), 209-10. 

^ Harlow: CSM Publications, XX, 185-8. 
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recovery of debts; in 1785 in the same county, nincty-four of the 
104 people sent to jail were sent there for tlehts they could not 
pay.*® 

As the tension increased anil the state governnient did nothing, 
an outpouring of people began that was eventually to carry New 
England institutions and town names all tlic way from Portland 
and Salem, New England, to Portland and Salem, Oregon. By 

1784 cash was so scarce and the “rage for emigration" was so great 
that lands could not be sold for anything near their value.** In 

1785 it was reported that “in almost all parts of the country, the 
people experience a scarcity of cash unknown in :uiy former 
period. The goals being crowded with debtors, wlto fiiul it impos¬ 
sible to raise money to pay their debts." ■’*" Despite unrest ;uul 
obvious distress, the state government did nothing until open re¬ 
bellion broke out in the western counties in the fall of 17HP. In 
November of that year taxes assessed before 1784 were made 
payable in such articles as beef, pork, flax, leather, iron, wlude oil, 
and the like. Another act the same month suspended the specie 
collection of private debts for eight months and tdlowed personal 
or real estate to be used to pay debts. Both acts appear to be the 
result of the outbreak of Shays’s Rebellion rather than of any 
change of heart on the part of the creditor group in the legis¬ 
lature.®^ 

When the latter act came up for extension the creditors con¬ 
tinued to oppose it as unjust, impolitic, and unconstitutional. 'Phe 
proponents of the bill argued the .scarcity of money and the low 
price at which property was sold to pay debts before the passage of 
the bill. The majority of the newly elected Icuislature was behind 
them and by successive acts extended the bill until June of iyS’H.®* 

The hard-pressed taxpayer was to be found in other states, 
but not all of them treated their citizens so harshly as Massa¬ 
chusetts. In 1785 when Mas.sachusctts levied its heaviest tax of 

Walter A. Dyer: “Kml):irtlcd FarnuTs," NFy, IV (ivju, .gij. 

“I'heodore Sedgwick to Philip Van Kenswlner, KinnuT Voll,, ri»i. <41, N'VPI,. 

^^Massachusetts Centine/, 14 May. 

*“8, 15 Nov. 1786, Miussachusetts Jets aiul RcsJtrs «■;), 7 , iij ft, 

A new legi.slaturt“ elected in the spring (tf 1787 levied n<» dirts t f.is in fli.it jrar, 
and t<sxe.s were much lighter in the years teillttwittg. B.ins; M.os.u hii'ieie. 
Finance,s, 128-32 and appendix iii. 

^Massachusetts Centinel^ 7, to Nov. 1787. 'flu- act wa* est«-nd«-ii Jutif 
and 15 Nov. of 1787 and 26 March 1788, Mawaclutsetf, Jets ,m>i'Hanhcs 
(1786-87), 560, 576-7, 622-3. 
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the period—about a pound per poll—the other New England 
states levied taxes only a fourth as large. Throughout the period, 
the latter shaped tax laws more nearly to economic realities. 

The payment of private debts was a burden equally great. Men 
who could pay both debts and taxes at once were few and far be¬ 
tween. Here, too, the other New England states were more liberal 
than Massachusetts. New Hampshire passed a tender law which 
ran from 1785 to 1789. Rhode Island had first a tender law and 
then paper money which could be loaned to the debtor. Connecti¬ 
cut refused to pass either tender or paper money laws, but the 
legislature relieved the pressure on individuals and on towns by 
abating taxes as the need arose and by increasing the time during 
which individuals might pay their debts and taxes.^^ 

In the South, the Virginia legislature faced the same problem 
of reluctant and often impoverished taxpayers, particularly in the 
western part of the state. Virginia law allowed foreclosures when 
taxes were not paid, but often county sheriffs could not enforce 
the law. One sheriff reported that when he did seize property, 
men came at night and carried off the horses and slaves. Some tax¬ 
payers simply refused to pay taxes until their tobacco was sold, 
and threatened to shoot the sheriff if he seized their property 
Still other sheriffs could not find the taxpayers, much less their 
property. Sheriffs' reports repeatedly included after the names of 
taxpayers such laconic remarks as ‘‘backwoods," “not found," 
“no effects," “over Allegheny," “run away," “gone to Georgia," 
“gone to Kentucky," and “moved to Carolina." Petitions from 
county after county declared that lack of specie, high prices, and 
even such factors as the weather and poor roads made it impos¬ 
sible to pay taxes.^^ The sheriffs themselves listed scarcity of 
money, the poverty of the people, the low price of tobacco, and the 
fact that people did not want to pay taxes, as the most important 
reasons for difficulties in collections.^® 

The sharpest complaints came from the western counties where 

A careful comparison of the policies of the New England states is Richard D. 
Herschcopf: The New England Farmer and Politics, 1785-1787 (M. A. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1947). On Connecticut see Connecticut State Recordsy 
VI, passim. 

Sheriff Thomas Johnson to the Governor, 19 Jan. 1786, Calendar of Vir¬ 
ginia State PaperSy IV, 82. 

®^Low: Virginia in the Critical Period, 116, 118-19. 

Calendar of Virginia State Papersy IV, 9-10, 77-78, 185,377-78 for examples. 
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much wheat and hemp, and relatively little tobacco, was grown. 
The Virginia legislature acted realistically, for however conserva¬ 
tive many of its members might be, most of them were farmers 
and were far more sympathetic with farmers’ problems than a 
legislature like that of Massachusetts. The Virginia legislature al¬ 
lowed westerners to pay taxes in hemp and flour, but it went even 
farther, for it suspended or lowered taxes when the protests be¬ 
came too great. In May 1784 all tax collections were suspended for 
six months.^^ In October of the same year another act relieved the 
people of half of the revenue taxes for the year 1785. The reason 
given in the law was that the taxes could not be collected “with¬ 
out great distress of the citizens of this commonwealth.” Taxes 
were reduced one third in 1788 because of nonpayment, and were 
cut one fourth for 1789.^^ 

Thus Virginia shaped tax policy with an eye to the capacities 
of the taxpayers, and yet at the same time it managed to collect 
handsome revenues and to pay olF a large part of the state debt. 
Furthermore, the opponents of paper money were able in this 
way to prevent its issuance although as late as the spring of 1787 
the governor said “that paper money is hastening into popularity 
with great strides.” 

Hening, XI, 368. 

3 «Ibid., XI, 540-3. 

Ibid., XII, 707-8; ibid., XIII, 29. 

^9 Edmund Randolph to [Edward Carrington], ii April 1787, Emmet CoiL, 
no. 9375, NYPL. 
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T he paper money that was “hastening into popularity” in 
Virginia was one of the hottest issues in state politics during 
the Confederation. By 1786 clamorous public creditors and har¬ 
assed taxpayers and debtors had forced seven of the states to 
adopt some form of paper money. The success of this movement in 
a majority of the states, and the threat of it in the others, created 
as much fear among conservative men of property as any other 
thing that happened during the Confederation. It was to this 
paper money movement that Edmund Randolph made particular 
reference in his opening speech in the Convention of 1787 when 
he spoke of the danger of democracy and the feebleness of the 
state senates as a check against it. The Constitution, when fin¬ 
ished, included among the restraints on the states a clause for¬ 
bidding the states to “coin money; emit bills of credit; make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts. . . 

After the Convention, Madison explained to Jefferson that 
some negative on state laws was necessary to secure the rights 
of individuals, for “the mutability of the laws of the states is 
found to be a serious evil. . . He went on to say that “the 
evils issuing from these sources contributed more to the uneasi¬ 
ness which produced the convention . . . than those which 
accrued to our national character and interest from the inade¬ 
quacy of the Confederation. . . Finally, he declared that he 
did not feel that there were adequate “restraints against paper 
emissions, and violations of contracts” in the Constitution.^ 

^ 24 Oct. 1787, Writing (Hunt ed.), V, 27-8. 
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The interests of the men who wrote the Constitution of 1787 
were opposed to those of the debtors and tsrdinary taxpayers 
whose problems were at least as great as those of the artisans and 
the merchants. There had been more than enough “money” of 
various sorts during the war, hut within a year after it there was 
a desperate scarcity. Wartime paper money was wiped out by 
1783. The large amounts of specie on hand soon went twerseas to 
pay for pre-war debts and post-w-ar imports, 'fhe mites issued by 
the new banks circulated mostly among mercliants. 'Phe various 
forms of public debt were more widely scattered, but they were 
being taxed out of existence or concentrated in the hands of 
speculators. 

Thus the farmers, who made up the vast majority of the popu¬ 
lation, and who were the principal taxpayers atul tiebtors, had 
little with which to pay the demands of state governments and 
private creditors. The farmer might raise ever larger crops, but 
he got little actual money in what was of necessity a barter system 
of exchange. Yet most of the states ami the creditors demandeil 
specie in payment. The private cretlitors kept up an unceasing 
clamor against “leniency,” against any interference with the 
“sacred obligation of contracts.” 

The answer to the problem of the taxpayer and tiebtor was 
an answer with which most Americans were familiar, liowcver 
much they might differ as to its merits, 'llu* taxpayers and 
debtors demanded government aid, as did the mercliants ami 
artisans. In some states, as we have .seen, taxes were reliatcd or 
lowered when protests were loud or arrears in collections were 
large enough to demonstrate to even the most conservative legis¬ 
lator that the taxes levied could not he collected. .Some states 
also passed laws providing for taxation more nearly in relation to 
ability to pay. But such measures ditl not meet the neeils and 
desires of an agrarian majority in most of the .states, I Icnce there 
was a continuous, growing clamor for paper money which could 
be used to pay taxes and private debts, ami wliich could be used 
by the state governments to pay interest and principal on their 
own debts, and thus lower taxes. 

This demand was continuous from the end of the war. In 
general it came from the rural sections, but there wen-e startling 
exceptions. Most of the farmers who wanted paper money were 
small farmers, but in Maryland planter speculators who had 
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bought more land than they could pay for were also behind the 
movement.^ Most merchants opposed paper money, but in South 
Carolina the American merchants supported it and maintained 
it at par value.^ Politicians like Patrick Henry, sensing the popular 
demand, supported it as a matter of course. But in general the 
split was between the debtor and the creditor in all the states. 

The newspaper argument for and against paper money was 
endless. Those for it wrote of the lack of currency of any kind, 
of the sale of lands and goods for far less than their real value, 
and of the impoverishment of the people. The argument of 
‘‘Crisis’’ in New Hampshire is typical of those who wanted paper 
money. He said he was glad "‘so great a man” as President Sullivan 
had admitted the existence of public distress. There were those 
who said that conditions were “ideal.” Some said there was as 
much specie in the country as ever, that imports were cheap, 
that tradesmen charged too much for labor and lived too high, 
that there were enough state notes, final settlement certificates, 
and the like, to provide a currency; that the distresses of the 
people were imaginary and arose from faction, discontent, and 
the debtors. People who argued thus were the real oppressors, 
said “Crisis.” They wanted to keep the poor as tenants, “reduce” 
the farmer, and lower the price of produce. What if imports were 
low priced, only those with specie could buy. The existing 
“facilities” were no good because they were not legal tender. 
This was just as well, for the various forms of debt were all in 
the hands of rich speculators who had bought them up at a 
seventy-five per cent discount. The need was for paper money 
“or even leather buttons, when stamped with authority and 
funded with realities, will answer for internal commerce as well 
as silver and gold.” Several states have adopted it, bringing 
harmony, plenty, happiness. Let us do the same,^ wrote “Crisis.” 

The other side of the case was presented by “Primitive Whig” 
in New Jersey. American character is declining, he said. Those 
who grumble and do not want to pay taxes are the laborer who 
works perhaps two days a week, gets twice what he earns, and 
spends the rest of his time in taverns; the London trader who 
makes more in two years than in ten years of honest work; and 

^ Crowl: Maryland^ ch. iv. 

^ New Haven Gazette^ 27 July 1786; Pennsylvania Packet^ 17 Aug. 1786. 

^ “Crisis,” New Hampshire Gazette^ 20 July 1786. 
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the farmer who sends his daugliters to a I'ronch ilancing muster 
when they ought to be home at the spinning wheel and clad in 
homespun. Only idle spendthrifts want paper money. 'I'hey are 
the “dissipating drones of the community, who have felt the 
sweets, during the legal render of ilepreciateil paper, of living 
upon the sweat of their neighbor’s brows; by tho.se same drones, 
who, instead of repenting in sackcloth and ashes, for their late 
circumvention of their creditors, want to repeat the risk of being 
condemned for their meditated fraud. . . Where is the man 
of property or the man out of debt who is for paper money? It 
will be said that they are self-interested because they arc credi¬ 
tors. This is true, but there is a great ilifference. “'I'he interest of 
the creditor coincides with that of the community. Not ,so the 
interest of the debtor. The former desires no more than his own. 
The latter wants to pocket the property of another.” One wants 
to restore the national credit by opposing fraiuhilent paper 
money, the other prolongs the disease. What has the legislature 
to do with farmers who have borrowed money to buy land and 
are now losing it? Such debtors are the <sbjects ttf private com¬ 
passion “but they are not the subjects of public legislation.” 
The legislature did not involve them aiul is under no obligation 
to extricate them. It is better to leave a few indiviiiuals to the 
mercy of their creditors than to “set all property afloat. . . '' 

In the end, of cour.se, the outcome depended on control of 
state legislatures rather than on argument. Pennsylvania was 
the first state to adopt paper money, and it tlid so a.s tl'ie Constitu¬ 
tionalists returned to power in 1785. But even in Pennsylvania, 
where peyty lines were usually so clearly drawn, fliere wa.s con¬ 
fusion. The demand for paper money came partly from creditors 
of the state and of the United States, who wanted interest pay¬ 
ments on their holdings. A group of Philadelphia creditors had 
organized and were sending repeated appeals to the legislature. 
They declared that nor only did merchants who had invested in 
public funds need aid, but so did many widows, orphans, and 
aged who.se livelihood depended on interest on their certifi¬ 
cates.® 

The Philadelphia merchants were split by tlie idea. Many of 

' Primitive Whig, ’ nos. I, II, III, IV, New Jenev GtfM/e, reprinted in the 
Pennsyhanta Gazette, 25 Jan., 1, 8 Ft-h. 1786. “Primitive Whig” was Gover¬ 
nor Liying.ston of New Jersey. 

“Philadelphia Freemim's Journal, at July, i Dec. 178.^ 
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them, particularly the followers of Robert Morris and the Bank 
of North America, did not want paper money. But other mer¬ 
chants, and particularly the heavy speculators in state and na¬ 
tional debt, wanted interest paid on their holdings. Such men 
found allies among western leaders whose constituents were laden 
with taxes they could not pay. The result was a coalition between 
Philadelphia speculators and western politicians which proposed 
that the state issue paper money which could be used to pay the 
interest on the debt and could be loaned on farm mortgages. Since 
Pennsylvanians owned about a third of the national debt, pay¬ 
ment of interest on it meant one of three things: an enormous new 
tax load, a loan, or an issue of paper money. The Bank of North 
America trietl to block paper money by offering the state £300,000 
but the westerners and the Philadelphia enemies of the bank 
refused to take the loan. Instead, they proposed to destroy the 
bank ami its control of the credit of Pennsylvania and to put the 
state in its place as the source of money and credit. 

'I'he legislature issuetl £150,000 in bills of credit. Two-thirds 
of it was to pay interest on state and national debt owned by 
Pennsylvanians; the other third was set aside to be loaned on 
f:irm mortgages. 'I'hese bills could be used to buy land from the 
state, to pay debts due the state, to pay arrears in taxes, and to 
pay customs and import iluties. However, the creditor interests 
won a partial victory, for the money could not be used to pay 
private debts.'' 

Despite jiredictions of calamity, the money did not depreciate 
at first although its enemies were accused of trying to force it 
down by every means in their power." By the summer of 1786 
it was reported that the money had depreciated only seven and a 
half per cent despite “wicked and wanton attempts” of its 
enemies.*-' In 1787 the state decided to loan no more on real estate 
ami began to destroy the money as it came in on payments. By 
the end of 1787, £40,000 had been destroyed. By 1789 the money 
no longer circulated and by 1793 less than £10,000 was left.'® 

' Pt’iinsylvunia Stututas tit XI, 454~86; Pennsylwnia Packet, 24 l*eb., 

1, S, iH March 1784 The struggle over the assumption of interest payments 
on the national debt is discussed in ch. xix. 

« Pcnnsyhwiia /’ticket, 28 June, 22 July 1785. 

* Huston American Hcrtiid, 26 June 1786. , ■ r 

Pcmirl of the Register-General oj the State of the Finances of Pennsylvania for 
the Year apjx-nilix to 'Journal, Penn. House of Representatives, I 79^'~3 

session. 
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The drive for paper money in Pennsylvania, which produced 
an unnatural alliance of western farmers and public crcilitors, 
had no precise counterpart in any other state. Yet there were 
alliances equally strange. An example is to be found in South 
Carolina which also issued paper money in 17H5. The planters 
had lost thousands of slaves during the war. British merchants 
who stayed when the British army left provided the new slaves 
and the necessary credit with which to buy them. The result 
was an enormous load of debt actpiired by planters within a 
matter of months. What happened was explained by the diarist 
Timothy P'ord. He said: “A number of British merchants found 
means to remain in the country and fore.seeing the great demand 
there would be for slaves and being the only persftns po.ssessed of 
capital they early imported vast cargoe.s from Africa. I'he 
planters impelled by their nece.ssities to procure slaves eagerly 
grasped at the first opportunities that offered; and imable to pay 
down the cash, supplied them.selves on creilit, at whatever rate 
the British merchants were pleasetl to fix; and they failed not to 
take advantage of their necessities and advanctal upon them from 
50 to 75 per cent.” " The British merchants were thus a large 
creditor element in South Carolina, but there were also American 
merchants to whom the planters owetl money, ami who in turn 
owed money to British merchants. As creditors, the American 
merchants were opposed to paper money, but as tlebrors of loctd 
British merchants they could see its uses. 

When the legislature met in 17B5 the governor toUl it that 
something must be done for the debtors. If not, all their property 
would go to “aliens” at far lc.s8 tluin its real value- I'he gtivernor 
proposed the issuance of £400,000 in paper money, and the fight 
was on.** Opponents soon realized that they couUl not block an 
issue so they fought to make it as small as possible anti to prevent 
it from being made legal tender in payment of private tlebts. 
The result was a compromise that providctl for an i.ssuc of 
£100,000 to be loaned out on lami mortgages. 'rhi.s money could 
then be used for payments of all debts, duties, anti taxe.s tlue the 

** “Diary of Timothy Fonl," South Carolina llistorkai ttnd (imealimral Mam- 
zine, XIII (191a), 193. 

“ Pennsylvania Packet, 3 Nov, 1785; Singer: South Carolina in the Confedera¬ 
tion, ao-a. 
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state after i May 1786 “ The state in turn was to use the money 
to pay interest on the state debt. 

Unlike merchants in most states, the Charleston merchants 
supported the paper money, for they could buy with it but they 
did not have to accept it on old debts. The planters objected at 
first because it did not solve the problem of their old debts. 
The result was that the money began to depreciate. Thereupon 
the merchants agreed to take the money only at par value and 
to refuse to buy from anyone who did not. A “Hint Club” was 
organized to “hurl down vengeance” on all speculators and de¬ 
predators. Eventually the planters agreed to support the money, 
eighty-three of them around Charleston alone signing a document 
to that effect. 

This, along with the extraordinary boom in South Carolina 
exports that was apparent by 1786, made the paper money of 
South Carolina one of the success stories of its kind. By 17^9 the 
bills were being used in preference to specie. The state treasury 
was still accepting the notes in 1815. David Ramsay reported that 
the state had made a profit of $300,000 on them by 1808.“ 

In North Carolina there was a clear-cut fight between debtor 
farmers and planters on one hand, and the merchants and a 
few wealthy planters on the other. The result was a sweeping 
victory for the debtors in the passage of a bill issuing £100,000 
of paper money. The stated purpose of the bill was to help the 
state pay its share of the United States foreign debt, to pay part 
of the interest and principal owing to North Carolina soldiers 
and officers of the Continental Army, to redeem the interest 
certificates issued by continental loan officers in the state, and 
to provide money so that men could pay their debts. The money 
was legal tender in all cases. Thirty-six thousand pounds was set 
aside to buy tobacco. This tobacco was to be shipped abroad 
and the hard money received was to be turned over to Congress 
to help pay the foreign debt. The balance was used to pay off 

M 12 Oct 1785, South Carolina Statutes at Large (Cooper ed.), IV, 712-6. The 
money could be loaned on deposits of silver and gold plate as weU as on land. 
Interest was seven per cent and the principal had to be paid within five years. 

w Ramsay: History of South Carolina, II, 185. Newspapers m every state 
followed the South Carolina experiment with close attention. The Pennsylvanta 
Packet, the New Haven Gazette, the Boston American Herald, and others re¬ 
ported events in detail. 
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one-fourth of what the ex-soldiers had cominjr. A tax law was 
attached to pay off the paper money hut the payments under it 
could be in various other forms of paper, as well as the money 
itself, so it was no burden to the taxpayersd“ 

Confusion reigned, and corruption entered in at once. State 
agents offered twice the market price for tobacco, which made it 
impossible for private merchants to buy. Merchants refused to 
take paper money in payment for gootls. 'fhe state tried to sell 
the tobacco but could not. The board of treasury in New York, 
anxious for money, urged Robert Morris to buy the tobacco but 
he offered only half of what the state had paid for it. Tlie state 
by now had more than a million ptnituls {»f tobacco. Would-be 
buyers swore that a third of it was spoiletl. Eventually (Jovernor 
Caswell was forced to sell, the tobacco bringing about ttne half 
of what it had cost in paper money, 'fhe loss was nor great for 
the paper had depreciateil meanwhile. Pttrehasers paid flic money 
into the treasury of the United States, and North Candina was 
eventually credited with a little over 'I’hc money luul 

not cost the state anything hut the printing bill, tlie planters 
had gotten help in paying their debts, the (hiiteil States got casli, 
and the tobacco commissioners were charged with corruption. 

Meanwhile prominent men were appointctl to lUpiidatc the 
soldiers’ accounts and to pay them their portion of paper money. 
Soon it was rumoretl that certificates were being forgeil, given 
in blank, and given to men who liad pcrformetl no military .serv¬ 
ice. The result was a series of trials and fines and imprisonment 
for some of the men who had defrauded rite s«»htiers atul the state. 
The North Carolina merchants wht» hatl opp«mHl the issue from 
the start likewise helped to ruin tlie paper tjuuscy ami the condii- 
nation of corruption, opposition, and depreciation gave the state’s 
currency almost as had a reputation as that of Rhotk* Islaml. 
Before the end of the lyBo’s North Carolina began calling in and 
destroying its paper money.** 

The history of paper money in New York is in sharp contrast 
to that of North Carolina. Demand for it came from the farming 
counties and opposition came from New Y«irk City ami nearby 

“James Iredell and Kranettis X. Martin, «K.: Thf /HMi,’ .’Un nf lAc (irnmil 
Assembly of North Carolim (a v<*k, Newlwrn, I, j‘fj 

“ Ihe materials for this story arc scattered dtrough the Sit/le Uet:uriis for the 
years 1785-9. 
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districts. The assembly passed two paper money bills in 1784 
and a third in 1785, but all were killed by the senate. By 1786 
the paper money party in the assembly was stronger than ever 
and the senate had new and more sympathetic members. 

The argument in the newspapers repeated what was being said 
in other states. The New York Chamber of Commerce denounced 
paper money in no uncertain terms and demanded that if it 
were issued, despite all the warnings, it should not be legal 
tender.Thomas Paine’s essay: his “Dissertations on Govern¬ 
ment; the Affairs of the Bank; and Paper Money” was published 
widely in the newspapers and in pamphlet form.^® Money was 
money and paper was paper, he said. Gold and silver were emis¬ 
sions of nature and paper was an emission of art. The value of 
gold and silver was changeless. Issue paper money and the whole 
system of safety would be overturned and property set afloat. 
It would turn the people into stockjobbers and prevent the im¬ 
portation of gold and silver. Hobnails and wampum were worth 
more than paper money. Tender laws destroyed morality and 
any member of the legislature who proposed such a law should 
be punished by death. Paper money was like drinking: it relieved 
for a moment and then left the body worse than it found it. 
Paine proposed that the state borrow bank notes from the bank, 
the bank in turn being required to exchange its notes for hard 
money at stated intervals. 

Such arguments, however soothing to the opponents of paper 
money, did not convince those who wanted it and who were 
not impressed by the argument that debtors would cheat creditors. 
It was not unknown that those who talked most loudly about the 
dangers of depreciation had bought up depreciated certificates 
from soldiers and hoped to be paid in full, or to use them to buy 
lands.^® 

In the spring of 1786 the assembly passed stiU another paper 
money bill and at last the senate was forced to agree. The bill 
provided for £200,000 in paper. Of that amount £150,000 was 
set aside to be loaned on real estate. The other £50,000 was to be 
used to pay one fifth of the interest due on the state and national 
debt owned by the citizens of New York. This money could be 

1’’ Spaulding: New York in The Critical Period^ 144-50. 

18 Reprinted in Paine: Writings (Conway ed.), II, 133-87- 

18 East: Business Enterprise, 225. 
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used to pay taxes and import iluties ami if was declared to be 
legal tender if a cralitor sued h)r the collection td debts.™ 

This issue did not have any of the dire results predicted for it. 
It did not depreciate, for the creditors knew they must take it 
if they tried to collect debts in the courts. I'he Bank of New 
York accepted the money. Even Hamilton agreed that the money 
was succe.ssful."' 'Fhe public crcdit(»rs got their holdings comsoli- 
dated and part of their interest paid. With the new certificates 
they could buy confiscated e.states and state lands. 'I'he debtor 
farmers were not hcipetl much except when they were sued, 
but the payment of taxes was nuule easier, although fhe arrears 
were large ftjr yeans thereafter. 'I'hus, like Petuisylvania utul South 
Carolina, New York adoptetl a wtu'kablc, and on the whole, 
con.servative scheme to solve the money problems that faceil it. 

'Fhe unhappiest opjaments were stuldiorn tutors at Colunvbia 
College who refu.sed to take tlic money except at a discount. 'Fhcy 
argued that they had been proitiised their pay in gold ami silver, 
and furthermore, they had to pay cash for the bottks they im¬ 
ported. At once they were attacked as “college coxcondis.” I'hey 
were told that the paper was as goot! as specie in the stores and 
that it even circulated in neighboring states at par, and that 
only book importers supportcil them,"" 

Three more .states issuctl paper money iluring lyHfi. New 
Jersey farmens had heavy debts and wxre hit by falling prices 
in 1785 as were farmers in other states. (Jovernor Livingston, 
who wrote lively tracts against paper money, vcttied the first 
attempt to i.ssuc it in 1785, but he stam changtnl his mind. In 
May 1786, the state i.ssued £100,000 to be loaned on real estate 
mortgages at six per cent interest. 'Fhe money was made legal 
tender in payment of all public anil private debts. Furthermore, 
£30,000 of “revenue money” which hail been issued in 17H1 was 
also declared legal tender in all payments. 

At first the money was well received in the state. But New York 
and Philadelphia merchants, with whom New Jersey citizens had 

18 April J786, fjiws ft/ New Yurk (1HH6 «l.h 11 , j 'jt. Dtiuhlr sreurify 
was required far money loaned on hind ami rripte •ireiirity if loaned on houws. 
Five per cent interest was charged; one tenth of the principal was due in vj<fi 
and one tenth each year thercafrer until the drlit was paitl. 

'‘'•Works (Lodge ed.), II, 37, 4i"4i. Sec alvo Pemtsyhwiia Packet, 3> Jan., 
23 June 1787. 

“®New York Daily Advertiser, ly, 31 .May; 3, 5 June 1788. 
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to deal whether they liked it or not, would not take the money 
at par. They started by discounting it at least fifteen per cent. 
The result was inevitable: by 1789 the money was no longer a 
circulating medium although it was still used to pay taxes. 
Furthermore, the money continued to exist, for as late as 1800 
the state agreed to exchange specie for the money of 1786.®® 

In Georgia the back-country members of the legislature, sup¬ 
ported by the governor and council, agreed to issue £50,000 to 
finance a possible war against the Creek Indians and to pay 
arrears due Georgia’s soldiers of the Revolution. Actually only 
£30,000 was ever issued since the war did not materialize. The 
money was made legal tender in all cases. A large tract of land, 
still in the possession of the Indians, was pledged to pay off the 
issue within four years. This, said a letter from Savannah, was 
selling the bearskin before catching the bear.^^ 

'I'he money began to depreciate almost at once. Citizens around 
Savannah, both merchants and mechanics, were accused of re¬ 
fusing to take it. Merchants agreed to support it, but little was 
done and by 1787 it had fallen to four to one. It ceased to be 
legal tender in 1790, but some of it was in existence as late as 
1830.'-*^ 

Of the seven states that issued paper money, Rhode Island 
has received the most attention and has been the butt of the 
most violent attacks, both at the time and in histories since then. 
Rhode Island’s reputation for unorthodoxy had been founded by 
Roger Williams anti her citizens maintained it with fervor during 
the" Confetleration. During the war it had been occupied for a 
time by the British. Newport had been ruined as a commercial 
city. Providence and its merchants, however, made money during 
the war ami for a time dominated the politics of the state. Mean¬ 
while, farmers demanded relief. In March 1786 a paper money 
bill was defeated but personal and certain articles of real prop¬ 
erty were made legal tender if the creditor sued his debtor.^ 
d'his did not satisfy the paper money party and in the April 


McCormick: New Jersey in the Confederation, ch. viii, “Money the Familiar 

Remedy/^ 

Pennsxlvania <) Oct, 17B6. 

Anuimhi Johnson: (kor^ia as Colony and State (Atlanta, 1938), 174; Penn- 

syhwna IWkd.i) Oct., Tihcc. rr • .xt 

** Frank Ck Bares: Rhode Island and the iormahon of the Union (New York, 
189B), lai; Pennsylvania Packet, i May 1786. 
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elections forty-five new men out of ;i total of seventy were sent 
to the assembly.®^ As soon as the legislature met, a motion for 
paper money was introcluceil. The usual heatetl liehate followed 
with all the usual arguments on both sides.-** Despite the violent 
opposition led by the delegates from Froviiience, the legislature 
passed a bill issuing £100,000. The money was divided among 
the towns according to the most recent fax levies. Dvery free¬ 
holder could borrow an equal share. Loans were repayable 
within fourteen years. Interest was four per cent for flic first 
seven years, but there was no interest at ail for file last seven. 
The money so issued was declared legal tender in payment of 
taxes and private debts. 

Creditors were swatted with brutal directness. If any creilifor 
refused to accept the paper, his ilcbtor might deposit the money 
with one of the judges of a county court, 'rhe jiuige was then to 
inform the creditor that he couUl c<»llcct from the court. If he 
did not, the judge was to adverti.se that the debt luul been paid. 
If the creditor did not appear within three months, the money 
was to be taken by the state.*^* An enormous uproar followed in 
Rhode Island, while newspapers outside tlie state picturetl the 
iniquities of the Rhode Island legislature in glaring ctdors. Rhode 
Island merchants refused to accept the bills and many closed 
their stores in a “strike" against them. Riots broke out as citizens 
tried to force the merchants to sell f(»r paper, .Vroimd Provitlencc 
farmers refused to sell produce. Similar boycotts were proposed 
in other towns. I he legislature pa.sscd an act declaring that any¬ 
one refusing to take the money at face value would be final 
£100 for a first offense and would have to pay a similar fine and 
lose his rights as a citizen for the secotul. A special session of the 
legislature in August 17H6 provided further penalties and stipu¬ 
lated in addition that the money coulil be used to pay conti¬ 
nental requisitions. How'ever, Congress ctmdemnetl the nuxuy 
and refused to take it. Meanwhile, harried creditors all over 
Rhode Island fled from their debtors, some even leaving rhe state. 
Attempts were made to pay debts outside the stare in such towns 
as Boston, and even Rhode Island merchants took ativunfage of 
the law to pay debts they owed. 

Bates; Rhode Island, 133. 

*** Boston American Herald, 15 May r;S6. 

Rhode Island, Acts and Resolves (May tjHh), 13-7, 
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The crisis came in December before the supreme court of the 
state. John Weeden, a butcher of Newport, had refused to take 
the paper at par value from John Trevett. The butcher was de¬ 
fended by two conservative leaders. General James M. Varnum 
and Henry Marchant. They insisted that the forcing act had 
expired, that the butcher should be tried before a special court 
rather than the supreme court, and that furthermore, it was un¬ 
constitutional to try a man without a jury as the forcing act 
had provided. 

Four of the five judges voted to dismiss the complaint on the 
ground that they had no jurisdiction. However, they gave it as 
their opinion that the law was unconstitutional. This action was 
greeted with joy by the merchants, who once more opened their 
shops. But the legislature again met in special session and called 
the judges before it. Two of them stayed away but the other 
three appeared and explained that the case did not belong in the 
supreme court. The legislature then dismissed them. Neverthe¬ 
less it still proposed to force the use of paper money, even to 
the extent of requiring every citizen to take a “test” oath to 
support it and providing that no one could hold office unless he 
did take it. The test bill was finally voted down and in December 
the forcing acts were repealed. After this the money depreciated 
rapidly because the merchants refused to accept it on any except 
their own terms. The legal tender clause was finally repealed in 
the fall of 1789. 

The Rhode Island debtors won a complete victory in passing 
legislation, but they were defeated by the economic power of the 
merchants. Many debtors doubtless paid their debts and they 
had been helped to pay taxes. Outside the state, Rhode Island 
was pointed to as the most horrible example of untrammeled 
democracy in action. The fact that the majority of the states 
that issued paper money had done so successfully was lost sight 
of in the uproar over Rhode Island.®" 

In the remaining six states the demand for paper money was 
blocked by head-on collisions, as in Massachusetts, or by yield¬ 
ing to pressure in other ways, as in Virginia and Connecticut. 

Certain conclusions are evident for the seven states where 
paper money was issued. First of all, it was far more than a paper 

30 Bates: Rhode Island, 123-48. Virtually every newspaper m the United 
States carried accounts of the events in Rhode Island. 
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' money issue: in five states- Pennsylvania, New York, New 

Jersey, South Carolina, and Rlukte Island it was a means of 
state loans on farm mortgage security. Nest until a century and 
a quarter later were the neetls of the farmers to he fully recognized 
and their demands met by the establishment of the Federal 
farm loan banks, which serve^l one of the main purposes of the 
“paper money” laws of the 1780’s. Still another purpose was 
I served. In Pennsylvania, New Ycu'k, North Carolina, Rhode 

Island, and New Jersey the money issues were used to fund 
state debts and in Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey 
; they were used to fund the nati«>nal ilebt. 

Another issue invt)lvcd in the tyHo’s was to phignc American 
politics for generations. Slunild governments or private banks 
provide the money and the credit of the Cnited States? During 
the 1780’s a majority of the citizens believed that governments, 
not private banks, should be the .source of money and credit at 
■ rea.sonable rates of interest. 

The struggle over paper mtmey wa.s a dear tlemonsfration of 
the political power of agrarian majorities when aroused. Its 
1 issuance in some measure served to relieve the plight of the 

debtor farmers and the taxpayers who were hunl hit by the lack 
, of money and by the enormous bunlen of post-war taxes levied 

to pay off the relatively small number of public credittms- At 
; the same time, the struggle illustratcti the direct economic power 

of the creditor and mercantile clenients of tlie new natiotx. Where 
they were willing to support paper money, w hafever their mtJtivcs, 
as in Pennsylvania, New York, and South Carolina, it worked 
well, relieved distrc.ss, and in some cases matle handsome profits 
for the state. In North Carolina, New Jersey, aiul Rhoile Lshuul, 
the oppo.sition of the merchants iliii much to tlcfeat the effective¬ 
ness of the paper money issues. 

Nevertheless, the succe.ss of the ileljtor-taxpayer in seven of the 
states, qualified though it was, added mightily to the fears of 
those who disliked the workings of what they called democracy. 
Above all, as Madison said, it was this “mutability" of state laws 
which did more to contribute to the “uneusinc.ss’’ which produced 
the Convention of 1787 than almost any other fact during the 
1780’s. 
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T he story of major emotional and economic crises in the 
states, such as the return of the Loyalists and the campaign 
for paper money, does not end the account of political strife. 
Personalities in politics continued to play an enormous role. John 
Hancock, George Clinton, and Patrick Henry wielded much 
power in their states, partly as a result of their personal qualities. 
In the annual elections of every state there were controversies 
that can be described in many ways: struggles between ins and 
outs, democratic and anti-democratic forces, farmers and mer¬ 
chants, debtors and creditors, easterners and westerners, specu¬ 
lators and taxpayers, townspeople and countrymen, religious and 
irreligious. Lines formed and re-formed with changing issues and 
the passage of time. Certain issues, however, had a broader 
significance, as we have seen in the accounts of economic policies 
to be adopted by state governments. Of equal importance were 
the problems arising from the rapid expansion of the states and 
from the relations of the states with one another. 

The rapid expansion outward to the frontiers had long been 
a source of conflict in colonial society. During the Confederation 
that conflict took two forms. Men in older settled areas of the 
frontier demanded that state capitals be nioved away from the 
coast, while continued expansion resulted in a demand for the 
creation of new states within the boundaries of old ones. 

The back-country citizens in virtually all the states east of 
the Alleghenies had long wanted the seats of government located 
nearer themselves, and this demand increased as the center of 
population shifted westward from the seacoast. It was a long and 
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expensive journey for back-country representatives to get to 
legislative meetings, with the result that all tuo often the hack 
country was not fully representctl, even by the inailequatc number 
of men assignetl to it. They believed that moving the capitals 
■westward would help to remedy this problem, ami even more 
important, that they could free state governments from domina¬ 
tion by the coastal aristocracy. 

The attempt was successful throughout the South. The South 
Carolina Constitution of 177H kept power in the hands of the 
tidewater although the center of population was far to the west. 
The westerners demanded that the capital be moved out of 
Charleston. By 1786 it was agreeil to build an entirely new capital 
and the site of present day Columbia was chosen and lots were 
sold, including .some under water. In 1789 the state officials 
moved to the new town. The low country men were unhappy 
about it and managed to have some offices established both at 
Charleston and Columbia. Although the tidewater was forcet.1 to 
yield on the capital, it kept the far more essential thing, political 
control of the state.^ 

North Carolina had no permanent capital until shortly before 
the war, when it was located at New Bern. During the war the 
legislature met when and where it cxnild. 'rhere were long argu¬ 
ments about permanent location, bur almost none of tfiem in¬ 
volved returning to the tidewater, 'riic conffict was chictly among 
ambitious land speculators promoting rival locations in the back 
country. No less than seven sites were proposctl in the ratifying 
convention of 1788 but not until 179^ did tlie legislature agree 
on a hill in Wake County, the pre.scnt city of Raleigh, as the 
location of the capital.® 

In Georgia, as in North Carolina, the legislature met on the 
run, if at all, during the war and the British government occupied 
the old capital of Savannah part of the time, I'lic first legislature 
after the war met in Savannah, but the hack country disapproved 
so the session soon adjourned to meet at Augusta. It returneil to 
Savannah the next year but agreed that all the state officials 
should spend three months of every summer in Augu.sta to take 
care of back-country business, dlien in 1786 the legislature moved 

* Nevins: American States, 20a, 404. 

* Crittenden; Commerce of North Carolina., 167. 
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back to Augusta despite bitter objections from the tidewater, 
and in the end Augusta became the permanent capital.® 

In Virginia, Jefferson proposed to move the capital from 
Williamsburg to Richmond in 1776, but the legislature refused. 
The proposal succeeded in 1779, the argument again being that 
Richmond would be safer from British attack. The tidewater 
continued to hope the move was temporary but failed to make 
Williamsburg the capital again once the war was over.^ 

In the North attempts to move capitals away from the sea- 
coast were less successful. One of the grievances of many inland 
towns in Massachusetts was the meeting of the legislature in 
Boston, but all protests and proposals failed; the government was 
too firmly in the grip of coastal Massachusetts. The westerners 
of New Hampshire were more successful. They turned down three 
constitutions which favored the region around Portsmouth before 
accepting a fourth; they constantly demanded a capital near the 
center of the state and some counties made their point clear by 
joining Vermont for a time. The legislature met at Concord for 
the first time in 178a and eventually the capital was located 
there.® 

After the revolutionary government was driven from New York 
City in 1776 it had no permanent capital for twenty-one years. 
The small farmer element did not want either New York or 
Albany, but eventually agreed to the latter as the lesser of two 
evils.® 

The capital fight in Pennsylvania was a straight party battle. 
In 1783 the Constitutionalists tried to move the capital out of 
Philadelphia and each year thereafter the question was agitated 
with one town after another as the favorite spot. In 1785 John 
Harris, the founder of Harrisburg, offered land to the state in 
return for making his town the county seat of Dauphin County. 
The capital was moved to Lancaster in 1798, and finally to 
Harrisburg in 1812.’ 


2 Nevins: American States^ 418. 


^ Ibid., 327, 339. 

5 Richard F. Upton: Revolutionary 


New Hampshire (Hanover, 1936), 180-84, 


188, 245. . ^ T ^ • • 

® E. Wilder Spaulding: His Excellency George Clinton^ CriUc of the Constitution 

(New York, 1938), 220; Spaulding: New York in the Critical Period, 95, 113. 

^ Brunhouse: Counter-Revolution, ii 4 “ 5 > ^ 49 > ^ 97 * 
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Each of these straggles to move the capitals reflects both the 
desire of the inhabitants of the old settled portions of the West 
to escape from tidewater influence and the interests of land 
speculators. Far more important was the demand for statehood 
on the new frontiers after 1783. There were repeated threats of 
secession from old states, one of which was carried out, and de¬ 
mands that new states be carved from old ones. Here too the 
democratic factor was involved, but so was the land speculator 
and to such a degree that the picture of simple western democrats 
fighting for self-government is smudged over with the image of 
the unscrupulous exploiter both in the West itself and in the East. 
West of the Alleghenies three main areas were involved: the 
Pittsburgh region, Kentucky, and Tennessee. To the east, the 
Connecticut settlers of the Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania 
fought violently to create a new state, and in far-off Maine there 
was a polite statehood movement which died quietly. 

No one knew where the boundary ran between Virginia and 
Pennsylvania west of the Alleghenies, but everyone knew that the 
whole region was covered with the overlapping land claims of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania land companies and individuals, as 
well as the rival claims of the states themselves. There was open 
conflict as early as 1774 between adherents of the two states. In 
1776 some of the settlers petitioned Congress for help, declaring 
that they would not be enslaved and robbed by land speculators. 
They said that, as first occupants, they were entitled to their 
land by the laws of nature and of nations. They asked to be 
admitted to the union as the state of Westsylvania, but Congress 
did nothing nor had it the power to do anything. Again in 1780 
several hundred settlers appealed to Congress for the creation of 
a new state in Kentucky and Illinois. 

By this time both squatters and absentee speculators had 
counterclaims that made cloudy titles even more cloudy. Virginia 
responded by dividing Kentucky into three counties, but still, 
no one knew whether the upper part of the region was in Virginia 
or Pennsylvania. Virginia supporters along the Monongahela 
fortified themselves by getting titles from Virginia courts and 
running off all rivals by force. Their leader, Dorsey Pentecost, 
was the head of Virginia militia in the West. He had “money and 
smiles” and made all the “weakheaded magistrates” and “little 
pettifogging lawyers” in the region agree that all claims should 
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be settled in Virginia courts. His loyalty to Virginia was tempo¬ 
rary, but it helped him clear his own claims to large tracts of 
land: he was on the Virginia land office books for fifty-five grants 
of 1,000 acres each.® 

Pennsylvania supporters in the area were in a bad way and 
finally in 1781 Pennsylvania set up Washington County and tried 
to complete the Mason-Dixon line beyond the mountains. But 
when boundary commissioners arrived in the West, the settlers 
told them that there was going to be a new state and then ran 
them out. Dorsey Pentecost, who had led the Virginia militia, 
now appeared as a member of the Pennsylvania executive council, 
but urged the people not to pay Pennsylvania taxes. Late in 
1782 the Pennsylvania legislature ended the statehood movement 
in its part of the Ohio country by declaring that any effort to 
erect a new state was high treason punishable by death. 

Meanwhile settlers farther down the Ohio were demanding 
statehood. They said in 1781 that the Virginia land law of 1779 
allowed speculators to grab so much land that it prevented im¬ 
migration, and that Virginia should give the actual settlers either 
more power or complete independence. The next year they car¬ 
ried their complaint to Congress which was already on edge as a 
result of the fight of the land companies against the Virginia 
cession of 1780.® 

The leader of the early statehood movement in Kentucky was 
Arthur Campbell who was a county lieutenant and justice of the 
peace. Campbell had sat in the Virginia convention of 1776 and 
perhaps had imbibed something of the more democratic part of 
the revolutionary spirit. Now he was a land speculator and leader 
actually living in the West. As such, he was opposed equally to 
the Pennsylvania land speculators, organized as the Indiana 
Company, and to the speculators of eastern Virginia. He wanted 
to create a new state south of the Ohio to include both Kentucky 
and Tennessee. He believed that the West should be divided into 

^ Gray: Agriculture^ II, 624. 

® Various phases of this development are discussed in Frederick J. Turner: 
“Western Statemaking in the Revolutionary Era,” AHR, I (1895), 70-87 and 
251-69, in which the democratic side is emphasized; Thomas P. Abernethy: 
Western Lands and the American Revolution (New York, I 937 )> which emphasizes 
the role of the land speculator; Boyd Crumrine, ed.: History of Washington 
County^ Pennsylvania . . . (Philadelphia, 1882); and in John M. Brown, The 
Political Beginnings of Kentucky (Filson Club Publications, no. 6, Louisville, 
1889). 
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“free communities” united with the older states, but retaining 
their sovereignty and control of internal affairs. He refused to 
believe that the United States would have to be either a “con¬ 
solidated empire” or broken up into separate groups.^® 

Meanwhile North Carolina land speculators led by William 
Blount, Richard Caswell, and others, gobbled up millions of acres 
of western North Carolina after the passage of the North Carolina 
land act of 1783. Then in 1784 the legislature ceded western 
North Carolina to Congress. The act required that all speculative 
claims in the region be validated. The speculators were aided in 
the passage of the act by the conservative element in eastern 
North Carolina. They looked on the westerners as “nuisances” 
and were willing to dump all responsibility for them on Congress. 
There was an immediate reaction in both the East and West. In 
August 1784 delegates from western militia companies met in a 
convention led by a henchman of Arthur Campbell. This con¬ 
vention voted unanimously for a new state which would include 
the Kentucky settlements to the north. In addition, it called a 
convention to meet in December to frame a constitution for the 
proposed new State of Franklin. 

Congress, in the Ordinance of 1784, provided that new states 
might be begun by the people concerned. Western North Caro¬ 
linians and the Arthur Campbell group in Kentucky were willing 
statemakers. They disliked eastern control and wanted to govern 
themselves, and dispose of the land as they saw fit. Meanwhile 
the radical element in eastern North Carolina got control of the 
legislature, revoked the cession to Congress, and divided the 
Tennessee country into four counties. This left the inhabitants 
of the would-be State of Franklin in a dubious position. When 
their convention met in December the majority renewed their 
declaration of independence, adopted the North Carolina con¬ 
stitution as a temporary one, and went ahead with the creation of 
a new state. By this time unanimity had disappeared. A vociferous 
minority now wanted to stay within the state of North Carolina. 

In the spring of 1785 when the Franklin legislature met, it 
validated all land grants made by North Carolina, an action 
demonstrating that the speculators were now a powerful element 
in the new state. When a convention met in December 1785 to 
adopt a permanent constitution, the lines were clearly drawn 
To James Madison, 28 Oct. 1785, Madison Papers, LC. 
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between the western settlers and the speculators. The Arthur 
Campbell group proposed a democratic constitution. John Sevier, 
as governor of Franklin, but also as a representative and agent 
of the speculators, tried to keep his popular support while he 
protected the speculators’ claims. He came out for adoption of 
the North Carolina constitution. While it might be democratic 
compared with some of the other state constitutions, it was 
thoroughly conservative compared with the constitution proposed 
by the followers of Arthur Campbell. That provided for a one 
house legislature, manhood suffrage, voting by ballot, and refer¬ 
endum of all laws to the people before final passage. The governor, 
council, and county officials were all elected by the people. A 
university was to be established before 17 ^7 ^.nd taxes were set 
aside for its support.^! Sevier and the eastern speculators behind 
him were afraid of what might happen if such a document were 
adopted. Their strength was such that they were able to defeat 
it and retain the North Carolina constitution. 

For the rest of its brief history, Franklin was run by the land 
speculators who had staked out much of the state before it was 
created. While Sevier was governor of the “rebel” state, he was, 
unknown to the people of Franklin, actually working closely with 
Richard Caswell, Governor of North Carolina. Meanwhile, North 
Carolina held elections in the Franklin counties and in 1787 she 
appointed sheriffs. The result was violent argument and then 
fighting in Franklin. John Tipton led the forces wanting to return 
to North Carolina rule. John Sevier as governor led the forces 
of the independent state, but at the same time he too wanted to 
rejoin North Carolina. 

The delicate maneuverings necessary were complicated by the 
fact that most of the followers, as well as the political enemies of 
Sevier, did not know what was going on. Tipton seized some of 
Sevier’s property to pay North Carolina taxes. Sevier met the 
challenge by beseiging Tipton’s house. By now Sevier s term as 
governor was over, the Franklin assembly no longer met, and 
original Franklinites were being elected to the North Carolina 
legislature. Sevier started an Indian war in which he treacherously 
murdered friendly Indians. He was arrested on the orders of the 
new Governor of North Carolina, Samuel Johnston, but he es¬ 
caped and was pardoned in a general pardon act of the legislature. 

n The American Historical Magazine, I (1893), 53-63. 
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In 1789 he was sent to the North Carolina senate by the voters of 
Greene County, still deluded by his words and unknowing of his 
deeds except as an Indian fighter, upon which he based his appeal 
for frontier support. 

The story of Franklin is not a pretty one. The ordinary settlers 
who believed in the fine words of political leaders were doomed to 
disappointment. Perhaps a few saw the whole fight as a struggle 
between two groups of land speculators. The North Carolina 
group had captured the movement for independence started by 
the westerners led by Arthur Campbell. Sevier as their agent 
protected his claims and those of his friends, and eventually 
maneuvered Franklin back into North Carolina. The Franklin 
movement was not, except in an oddly loose sense, the “cry of the 
West for freedom.” 

In Kentucky, Arthur Campbell and his followers were urging 
statehood as they were in Tennessee, but there too they lost 
control of the movement to the more recently arrived land 
speculators. By the end of 1784, William Fleming, leader of the 
large speculator element, was in control. He and his fellow specu¬ 
lators wanted no disturbance of their land claims arising from 
the Virginia land act of 1779. Two conventions were held in 1785. 
The second one asked for peaceful separation from Virginia. The 
big speculators in Kentucky were in close touch with powerful 
men in the Virginia legislature who helped out by removing 
Arthur Campbell as head of the western militia, and by having 
the legislature declare that anyone who tried to create an inde¬ 
pendent state was guilty of high treason. The Virginia legislature, 
however, passed an enabling act providing statehood for Ken¬ 
tucky under Virginia direction. Not unnaturally the act also 
guaranteed all Virginia land grants in the region. 

Kentuckians were badly split. Some were afraid of the Indians. 
Daniel Boone hoped that “petisioning” for a new state would 
not prevent help. He said that the demand for a state was 
“intirely against the voce of the peeple at Large. A few indi¬ 
viduals who Exspect to be States men have put this afoot.” 
James Wilkinson was double-dealing with the Spanish and 
Thomas P. Abernethy: From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee (Chapel 
Hill, 1932)5 chs. iv-v, has a realistic account of the role of the land speculator 
and the State of Franklin. See also Samuel C. Williams: History of the Lost 
State of Franklin (Johnson City, Tenn., 1924). 

13 'Pq -^ Aug. 1785, Emmet Coll., no. 6277, NYPL. 
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promising to give the West to Spain. John Jay’s dealings with 
Gardoquij in which he agreed to close the Mississippi to western 
trade for twenty-five years in exchange for privileges in Spanish 
ports for eastern merchants, enraged the West. It convinced 
some that Kentucky must be completely independent. One man 
declared the proposal was unjust and despotic and that if it 
took place, people in the West would feel themselves “cleared 
from all Federal obligations” and at full liberty to make alliances 
wherever they found them.^^ 

The one solid and increasingly powerful group in Kentucky 
were the large speculators who were coming in constantly from 
the East. They dominated the fourth Kentucky convention in 
1787 and decided to ask Congress for admission as a state. The 
Virginia legislature aided by sending John Brown of Kentucky as 
delegate to Congress. There the Kentucky petition got caught in 
a web of jealousy: the “eastern” states were opposed to any 
more new states in the South.i® Furthermore, a new national 
government would soon be in operation. At this point John Brown 
declared for independence, but the speculators in Kentucky were 
moving bodily into the Federalist party and were willing to wait 
for the security they would have as a state under the new con- 
stitution.” In Kentucky, as in Tennessee, western democracy 
was thus thwarted by powerful speculators who claimed vast 
areas and who got control of new state movements in the West 
in order to maintain those claims against the majority of the 
ordinary settlers, many of whom were squatters. 

By all odds the most serious and violent statehood movement 
came within the recognized bounds of Pennsylvania. In the fall 
of 178 a a federal court decided that Pennsylvania had jurisdiction 
over Wyoming Valley, but declared that the Connecticut settlers 
in it should be confirmed in the possession of the lands on which 
they had settled.” The Pennsylvania legislature ignored the 
recommendation and sent militia to drive off the Connecticut 
settlers. Members of the legislature were not without claims in 

“John Campbell to James Madison, Pittsburgh, ai Feb. 1787, and George 
Muter to Madison, 20 Feb. 1787, Madison Papers, LC. See ante, ch. vii. 

“John Brown to James Madison, 12 May 1788, Burnett, VIII, 733. 

“ Abernethy: Western Lands, 346-52. 

Before the Revolution the Susquehanna Company of Connecticut claimed 
that the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania was within Connecticut’s charter 
limits and had settled Connecticut people there. 
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the region themselves. The result was civil war^ for the Susque¬ 
hanna Company supported its colonists. A company of “half 
share’' men was organized under the leadership of John Franklin, 
a rough and tough frontiersman. These men agreed to live in the 
valley for three years under orders of the company representa¬ 
tives. In return they were to get a half share of a township. 
Franklin did more than fight the “Pennamites." He proposed 
that a new state, Westmoreland, be created to include the Sus¬ 
quehanna Valley not only in upper Pennsylvania, but in New 
York as well. Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut drafted a constitu¬ 
tion for them. Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain boys came 
down to help out. 

Meanwhile, unknown to the settlers in the valley, the govern¬ 
ments of Pennsylvania and Connecticut made a deal. Connecticut 
agreed to withdraw its support of the people of the valley, and 
in return kept the “Western Reserve” when she made a cession 
of all her claims to Congress in 1786. Pennsylvania promptly 
set up Luzerne County and sent out Timothy Pickering, a New 
Englander who had been foot-loose since the war, as justice of 
the peace and register of deeds.^® His New England origin did not 
serve the purpose hoped for by the Pennsylvania government: 
he was beaten and generally mishandled. Pennsylvania finally 
confirmed the claims of the settlers who had come before the 
decision of 1782. Eventually Franklin was seized and tried, 
although meanwhile he had been elected to the Pennsylvania 
legislature.^^ 

The various statehood movements were natural in a rapidly 
growing country, and the story was to be repeated many times 
as Americans marched westward to the Pacific. Usually the same 
elements were involved: early settlers who wanted to run their 
own affairs; speculators who sought and often gained control of 
the local governments. Often the conflict led to violence, and 
always it alarmed the more sedate people to the eastward. Thus 
John Franklin was called the “western Shays” who had “uni¬ 
formly labored to involve the country in a civil war.” He was 

Pickering to the President of the Council of Pennsylvania, 25 Sept. 1786, 
Pickering Papers, MHS. 

Julian Boyd: “Attempts to Form New States in New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 1786-1796,” New York State Historical Association, ^arterly Journal^ 
XII (1931) in New York State Historical Association Proceedings^ XXIX (1931), 
258-63. 
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not satisfied to be elected to the assembly. ^Better to reign in 
hell^ than serve in heaven^^ has ever been a favorite sentiment 
with the demons of sedition.” Even so mild a movement as 
the proposed separation of the ‘‘three eastern counties” of Massa¬ 
chusetts excited hysterical comment. Such a move was “pregnant 
with alarming evils. . . European “friends” might annex us. 
But the evil did not end there, for such movements might infuse 
“a spirit of novelty and revolution in the interior part of several 
of our large states—which by being refused admittance into the 
Confederation, may bring on civil dudgeon. . . 

Before 1776 those afraid of independence predicted that there 
would be civil war between state and state, that large states 
would swallow up their neighbors, and claimed that only British 
power prevented such catastrophes. Their fears had some basis, 
for Pennsylvania and Virginia were fighting over the Pittsburgh 
region and Connecticut claimed that the Wyoming Valley of 
Pennsylvania was within Connecticut’s charter rights, while 
Vermont was a bone of contention between New York and New 
Hampshire. Yet all these problems were settled during the years 
that followed. The Articles of Confederation provided a method 
for arbitrating such disputes. In 1782 the dispute between 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut was settled according to this 
method, although the actual settlers, as we have seen, were made 
unhappy for some time to come. Pennsylvania and Virginia 
finally agreed to run the Mason-Dixon line westward although 
the people were dissatisfied. Vermont settlers solved the dispute 
between New York and New Hampshire by setting up an in¬ 
dependent state which eventually was admitted to the union. 

Another argument of the opponents of independence was that 
a centralized government must regulate the trade of the colonies. 
Merchants, as a rule, supported this idea throughout the war and 
continued to demand it afterward. The difficulties in the way of 
American commerce were used as an argument for a stronger 
centralized government. No idea is more firmly planted in Ameri¬ 
can history than the idea that one of the most difficult problems 
during the Confederation was that of barriers to trade between 
state and state. There had been such barriers in colonial times; 

^^Pennsylvania Packet^ 8, ii Oct. 1787. 

^Massachusetts Centinel^ 18 Jan. 1786. 
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Maryland, New Jersey, and Connecticut were the colonies that 
did most to build them. They exp<n-ted most of tlicir proiluce 
directly, but they imported through such ports as Fhihulelphia 
and New York. Such colonies struggled in vain to escape the 
economic magneti.sm of growing urban neighbors which could 
offer easier credit and better handling of gtiods. 

As early as 1696 William Penn, as a pixiprictor of Past Jersey, 
protested against customs collections in New York (»n goods com¬ 
ing to his province, and like other men nearly a century later, he 
too proposed a “national union." Both New Jersey and C<mnccti- 
cut levied higher duties on goods brought in from ncighboritig 
colonies in an effort to build up local commerce, but with total 
lack of success.®® 

After the Revolution, Connecticut and New Jcr.sey continued 
the effort to attract merchants to their ports. In 178J the New 
Jersey legislature declared its ports t»pen and free to all mer¬ 
chants. New Jersey merchants were not satisfieil witli this. 'Phey 
demanded import duties on foreign gcanls brought in by way of 
other states, but each new legislature refused until June 17X7 
when a tax was levied on imported articles, except on those wiiich 
were the growth or manufacture of the Ihiited States. 'I'he popu¬ 
lar protest was immediate and violent; in October lyKy the legis¬ 
lature suspended the law. The legislature, tiominatcil by farmer.s, 
knew that New Jersey could not develop an iiuicpcndcnt over¬ 
seas commerce and realized also that such a tariff wouhl function 
as a tax on consumers for the benefit of ambitious hical merchants. 

New Jersey also tried to build up its tratlc by establishing 
Perth Amboy and Burlington as free ports, but notliing was 
achieved. New merchants did not come in frtim outside the state, 
trade did not increase as a result of the laws, and those mcrcliants 
who owned real estate in the free port.s tiid not realize their ilcsire 
for a land boom which had been one of the reas<jns bchiiul the 
demand for such legislation. 

The irritation that sprang up between New York and New 
Jersey was the result of New Jersey’s refusal to iliscriminate 
against British goods and ships as virtually all of the other states 
were doing. In 1785 New York taxed British goods coming in 
across its borders unless the owners could prove that the goods 
were imported in ships belonging to citizens of the United States. 

“ Clark: History of Mmufactuns^ I, 59* 
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Then in 1787 New York provided that foreign goods brought in 
from Connecticut and New Jersey must pay entrance and clear¬ 
ance fees four times higher than American goods. New Jersey 
responded by taxing the Sandy Hook lighthouse £30 a month.^® 
This is the teapot tempest which is so often cited as an example 
of interstate trade barriers during the Confederation. Actually 
the New York law was of little economic importance since few 
foreign goods were re-exported from New Jersey or Connecticut. 

Connecticut, like New Jersey, tried to attract merchants by 
offering concessions if they would settle in New Haven or New 
London. But Connecticut went farther, for she taxed foreign 
goods coming into Connecticut from the other United States in 
an effort to build up her own direct trade. The laws apparently 
had little effect, for few outside merchants seem to have been 
drawn to Connecticut. Connecticut trade did grow rapidly, but 
aside from the West India trade, the growth was largely in the 
shipping between Connecticut and New York which continued 
to be the chief source of supplies and the chief market for Con¬ 
necticut produce, a fact made plain by the port records of New 
Haven.“ 

No matter how the citizens of New Jersey and Connecticut 
might feel about New York, they were tied to her then and forever 
after by her economic power. The arguments of their politicians 
that they had to pay tribute to her had only a partial foundation. 
In 1784 and again in 1787 the New York Legislature provided 
that goods brought in for re-export, if kept in original packages, 
should be free of duties.^® 

There is thus little factual basis for the ancient tale repeated 
so faithfully by writers who follow in one another’s footsteps with¬ 
out examining the evidence. The supporters of centralized power 
used the few discriminatory laws as an argument for a new govern¬ 
ment, but they ignored other laws which disproved their case, 
and so partisan argument in time became “history.” The adoption 
of the Constitution of 1787 made no change in the economic rela- 

“ McCormick: New Jersey in the Confederation, 131-46. 

Connecticut State Records, V, 325-6, 432-3; VI, 15-6. Like the other states, 
however, Connecticut exempted goods produced or manufactured in the United 

States from import duties, 

aa March 1784, Laws of New York (1886 ed.), I, 603; 18 Nov. 1784, 11 , 14; 
II April 1787, II, 513. Pennsylvania passed similar legislation. Pennsylvania 
Staiuies at Large^ XI, 8-n, i88‘“9i. 
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tions between New York and her neighbors except that duties 
were thereafter collected by the national government.^® The idea 
that is plain if one looks at the trade laws of the states is the iilea 
of reciprocity between state and state. The general rule was that 
all American goods were exempted from state imposts. American 
ships paid no higher tonnage duties in the ports of a state than 
did the shipowners of that state. Traile “barriers,” contrary to 
the tradition, were the exception rather than the rule. In fact, 
there were no trade barriers at all during the Confederation as 
compared with interstate barriers which have grown up in the 
twentieth century. 

The action of New York was characteristic. In March 1784 she 
exempted all United States products and manufactureil goods 
from tariff duties and continued to do .so in subsequent acts.^’ 
In 1784 New Hampshire passed an impo.st law in which she ex¬ 
empted hemp, salt, and “.such articles as arc the manufacture 
and growth of the United States of America” from the duties 
imposed.*® In August 1783, South Carolina passed an impost law. 
As a result, duties were collected on American gtKids brought into 
the state. In the spring of 1784 the legislature passet .1 a new law 
to prevent this. In addition, it ordered that all numey collected 
from Americans should be repaid. The legislature declared that 
it was “injurious to the harmony which should ever subsist be¬ 
tween these federal states, to impose any duties on the commotii- 
ties of the respective states . - *'■* 

When Rhode Island passed the first of the protective tariffs 
adopted by the American states, it prtjvided for duties only on 

McCormick: New Jersey in the Confederation, 336' H, One hasit* reason for 
New Jersey’.s svjpport of a new government was that iter eiti/.ens held a large 
amount of the national debt upon which the state hat! assumed interest pay¬ 
ments. The New Jersey taxpayers were anxious to unlosui a burden which could 
not be carried by import duties on a nonexistent foreign trade, 

Imws oJ New York (iHttb ed.), I, 599; II, 11, jn. In November r;H4 New 
York required cordage from the other United States to pay «iuties, but this was 
dropped from subsequent acts. The only account of trade legislation by the 
states of any merit is Albert A. Giesecke: Amerkan Ommmiul Ite^ithiiion 
before lySg (Philadelphia, uj Jo), ch. vi. By way of contrast sec Spauhiings New 
York in the Critical Period which contains a chajfter on the state imjsmt which 
has no reference to the actual laws passed except for an acr in 1787 providing 
entrance and clearance fees on coastwise vessels. 

17 April 1784, Laws of New Hampshire, IV, 563. 

26 March 1784, South Carolina Statutes at iMtge (Cooper cd.}, IV, b47”'8; 
South Carolina Gazette, 4-6 May 1784. 
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foreign articles and declared that the purpose of the act was to 
encourage manufacturing, not only in Rhode Island, but in the 
other United States as well.^*^ 

When Pennsylvania passed its first protective tarifF in 1785 it 
did not make specific exemption of manufactures from the other 
states, but here and there the act makes it plain that foreign 
goods are meant and exceptions are made for such products as 
rum, if distilled in the United States or brought in in American 
ships.^^ Actually Pennsylvania had nothing to fear from other 
American manufactures since the state was rapidly becoming the 
supplier of many of the other states. 

Massachusetts, in its protective tariff in 1785, levied duties 
only on goods ‘‘not made or manufactured in any of the United 
States.’’ Furthermore, it soon provided, “in order to introduce a 
free trade with the interior parts of our neighboring states,” that 
all goods exported by land should be as free of duty as if exported 
by water.®^ Connecticut, which was anxious to develop its fisheries 
and protect its nail industry, passed duties for that purpose, but 
exempted nails made “in these United States” and all fish caught 
by the citizens of Connecticut and the United States.®^ Georgia, 
though its trade was small, exempted all goods grown or manu¬ 
factured in the United States from payment of duties and sharply 
reduced the duties on all foreign goods if brought in in American 
vessels.^^ 

Virginia moved more slowly than the other states. In October 
1786 an impost act exempted goods imported in American ships, 
if the goods were proved to be the growth, produce, or manufac¬ 
ture of the state from whence imported. A year later the law was 
brought into line with that of other states. All goods, wares, and 
merchandise, grown, produced, or manufactured in the United 

Rhode Island Acts and Resolves (June 1785), 18—9. 

20 Sept. 1785, Pennsylvania Statutes at Large^ XII, 99-104. An impost law 
in 1782 exempted certain war supplies and all “goods, wares and merchandise 
of the growth product or manufacture of the United States of America or any 
of them.” 

2 July 1785, Massachusetts Acts and Resolves (1784-5), 453-7; 8 July 1786, 
ibid. (1786-7), 67-8. The latter action was to reciprocate an act of New Hamp¬ 
shire exempting foreign goods owned by the citizens of Massachusetts from the 
New Hampshire duties. 23 June 1785, Laws of New Hampshire^ V, 85; Massa-- 
chusetts Centinelj 16 July 1785. 

^ Connecticut State Records^ VI, i6i, 292. 

^ Georgia Colonial Records y XIX, pt. 2, 501—2, 5 ^ 4 ““ 5 * 
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States were exempted from all duties or imposts when imported 
in American vessels. The sole exception was ‘‘distilled spirits’^ 
gotten from materials not grown or manufactured in the United 
States.^® 

Thus the picture by the end of 1787 is not the conventional 
one of interstate trade barriers, but a novel one of reciprocity be¬ 
tween state and state. American goods were free of duties, and 
foreign goods arriving in American ships were charged lower 
duties in most of the states than when brought in in foreign 
ships, and particularly, in the ships of non-treaty countries.^® 

Cooperation between the states extended to other matters than 
trade. Ancient disputes about boundaries and navigation rights 
were discussed and settled rapidly. Independence had created 
problems which the states were anxious and willing to settle. The 
usual procedure was for the states concerned to appoint com¬ 
missioners, and, once these had agreed, for the legislatures to 
adopt the agreement, a process still followed as problems arise 
among American states. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania soon provided for the regulation 
of the Delaware River. Three commissioners from each state 
agreed in April 1783 that the river was to be a common highway 
except that each legislature reserved the right to guard the fish¬ 
eries annexed to its respective shores. It was agreed that the states 
should have concurrent jurisdiction on the water. The state con¬ 
cerned was to have exclusive jurisdiction over ships in its harbors. 
They agreed that the islands in the river should be a part of the 
state to which they were nearest. The legislatures of the two states 
ratified the agreements and, so far as they could do so, solved 
the problems involved.^*^ 

Virginia and Maryland were concerned with the joint use of 
the Potomac and with opening it for navigation in order to tap 

^ Hening, XII, 304-5, 416. 

While this was happening, Madison, who wanted regulation of trade by 
Congress, wrote to Jefferson in France that separate regulations were likely to 
set the states “by the ears.” He cited the Connecticut and New Jersey free 
ports as an example because they irritated New York. Actually, of course, such 
free ports benefited New York since it made it easier to carry goods from New 
York to New Jersey and Connecticut. See also Robert G. Albion: “New York 
Port in the New Republic, 1783-1793,” New York History, XXI (1940), 400-1, 
where he reiterates Madison’s errors, 

^’^Pennsylvania Gazette, 15 Oct. 1783; Acts of New Jersey (Wilson ed.), 327-C: 
Pennsylvania Statutes at Large, XI, 151-4. 
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the commerce of the growing West^ where they had vast land 
claims. In May 1785 a '‘numerous assembly of the first people’' 
of both states met and organized a company with Washington as 
president. It was agreed to start work at once. It was said that 
“the vast consequence that must derive to the middle states . . . 
cannot be elucidated but by time, the discoverer of all great 
events.” Meanwhile commissioners of the two states made a 
compact for the use of the river and of Chesapeake Bay. It was 
agreed that all waters in Virginia were to be a free and common 
highway with reciprocal free use of harbors. Small vessels owned 
by citizens of either state and carrying their produce were to be 
free of all port duties. When merchant vessels entered both states, 
tonnage duties were to be divided between them. Trials for piracy 
and other crimes on the waters were agreed upon. The two states 
agreed to share equally the costs of aids to navigation on the 
Potomac; on Chesapeake Bay, Virginia agreed to pay five parts 
to Maryland’s three.^^ 

Pennsylvania supported Maryland and Virginia in their desire 
to improve a route to the Ohio River. Since it was necessary that a 
road from the head of navigation on the Potomac go through 
Pennsylvania, the legislature authorized the two states to build 
the road. It likewise authorized Pennsylvania county courts to 
provide for a road eighty feet wide, since ordinarily they could not 
authorize a road wider than fifty feet. This road was to be deemed 
a highway of the State of Pennsylvania, to be built and kept in re¬ 
pair by Virginia and Maryland, and to be free to the inhabitants of 
all three states. If the other two states neglected to keep the road 
in repair, Pennsylvania would take over and charge equal tolls to 
the citizens of all three states.^® 

Boundary disputes were likewise settled. Massachusetts and 
New York claimed the same area of land. Congress provided for 
a federal court to settle the case, but the judges refused to serve. 
Meanwhile the lands were being settled, so the two states ap¬ 
pointed commissioners who were given final authority to settle 
the dispute, and by the end of 1786 they had done so.^^ 

The story of interstate relations during the Confederation is 

Pennsylvania Gazette^ i June 1785. 

^^Oct. session 1785, Hening, XII, 5 ^ 5 - 

^015 March 1787, Pennsylvania Statutes at Large^ XII, 409-11. 

^ King: Lifey I, 139-40- 
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therefore not so much one of great difficulties, as a story of sincere 
and successful attempts at the stdution of interstate problems. 
Of course many things remained to be solved. A mitu»r issue was 
the dispute over the location of the national capital. .-V forewarning 
of the future was to be found as early as 17H.? when the governor 
of South Carolina denounced the governor of Massaclmsetts for 
interfering with the return of Negroes belonging to the citizens of 
South Carolina, The Massachusetts courts had freed Negroes held 
for return, and Governor Hancock’s legal advisers told him that 
no law or ordinance had been infringed and declaretl that there 
was no attack on the freetlom, dignity, and indepemlence ttf .Stnith 
Carolina. Furthermore they declaretl “that this has an connectitm 
with or relation to Puritanism, we believe is above your F.xccl- 
lency’s comprehension, as it certainly is above ours.” ® 

Far more important than any petty antagonisms that existed 
during the Confederation was the emergence of groups of Ameri¬ 
cans whose interests transcended state bountlaries and who sought 
to break down the political and psychological harriers that existed 
between state and state. One such group was the .Society of Cin¬ 
cinnati which was a bond of political as well as social significance 
for ex-army officers, many of whom were permanently upouited 
by their service in the army. The rising manufacturers were an¬ 
other group who wrote to one another urging joint action in their 
campaign for protective tariffs. Opposed to them, yet also inter¬ 
ested in transcending states lines, were the importing merchants 
who organized chambers of commerce and dcmatulctl national 
rather than state regulation of trade. 'I’licre were t»bvious ad¬ 
vantages for them in a uniformity of rules which state legislation 
did not provide, but in addition, and perhaps more importantly, 
the importing merchants hoped to escape from state pngective 
tariffs. Those tariffs, like the non-consumption anti non-importa¬ 
tion agreements of pre-revolutionary days, were tlesignetl to check 
the importation of British goods; yet that importation was of 
vital concern to most American merchants. 

The most vocal group whose interests transcentled state bound¬ 
aries in the new nation were those known as the “public creditors.” 
Perhaps most of the large holders of the public debt were also 
merchants. Certainly most of them were concentrated in the com- 

“ Copy of letter to Governor Hancock, Cushing Papers, MHS. 
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mercial towns. As creditors of the states they demanded payments 
of interest and principal. As holders of and speculators in the 
national debt^ they were solidly behind the movement to grant 
an independent income to Congress. Cutting across all groups 
were men who had long wanted a strong central government as 
a matter of conviction as well as of particular interest. 

Throughout the Confederation these groups tried different ways 
of achieving the ends they desired. Some tried to interpret power 
into the Articles of Confederationj some tried to amend it^ and 
some hoped and worked for a constitutional coup d’etat. Hence, 
despite the concern with politics in the states, Americans at the 
same time focused much of their thought on the central govern¬ 
ment as it struggled with the problems which faced it. Those who 
feared a strong central government, or at least feared the uses to 
which it might be put, insisted that the central government did 
well. Those who wanted a strong central government refused to 
give Congress under the Articles of Confederation any credit for 
its achievements. The truth, as always, lay somewhere between 
the extremes of political propaganda. 
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PART FIVE 

The Achievements of the 
Confederation 


I T IS commonly believed that during the Confederation the 
government of the United States was a weak and incompetent 
affair, devoid of power and ideas, without a record of achieve¬ 
ment, and sinking fast into oblivion. Certain basic ideas are set 
forth about it: it was difficult to get a quorum of Congress to do 
business; it had no income; it had no power to handle the coun¬ 
try’s ills, and so on. The government was “weak,” of that there is 
no question. It had been created that way deliberately because its 
founders had feared, and during the 1780’s they continued to fear, 
a strong central government as they had feared and fought against 
the British government before 1776. 

Yet one cannot understand the history of the Confederation 
government if one talks of it only in terms of efforts to remedy its 
obvious weaknesses. To do so is to miss much of the point of the 
political history of the American Revolution. One misses also 
the fact that the central government struggled mightily with 
problems left by the war and with stiU others arising from the 
birth of a new nation. Furthermore, one loses sight of the fact 
that the government of the Confederation achieved a measure of 
success, at least according to the lights of those who believed in the 
kind of central government provided by the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion. 

The Congress of the Confederation laid foundations for the 
administration of a central government which were to be expanded 
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but not essentially altered in function for generations to come. 
The United States acquired a vast source of future wealth as the 
states ceded their claims to western lands. The national domain 
became a fact in 1784. Between then and 1787, in three great 
ordinances, Congress laid down the basic policies that were to be 
used as the United States spread westward to the Pacific. At the 
same time a permanent staff of government employees was built 
up. These men carried on the affairs of the central government 
whether Congress was in session or not. When the Washington 
administration took over in 1789, the members of the new ad¬ 
ministration in effect moved into front offices staffed with men 
who for years had handled the details of foreign affairs, finance, 
Indian relations, the post office, and the like. Many of these em¬ 
ployees continued to do the basic work of the central government 
after 1789 as they had done before. The government under the 
Constitution of 1787 would have been as helpless without them 
as the Confederation would have been, yet this ‘‘bureaucracy’’ 
has been unknown to most of the people who have written of the 
Confederation. 

The government of the Confederation struggled to straighten 
out the tangled mess that resulted from the financing of the war, 
and here too made progress. Finally, it faced the basic issue of the 
relationship of the balance of power between the central govern¬ 
ment and the states. That issue was before the people of the new 
nation from the outset of the war. After 1783 the believers in the 
federal system provided by the Articles of Confederation sought 
hard to solve its problems. They recognized that the central gov¬ 
ernment needed more power and they sought to acquire that 
power, meanwhile carefully guarding against any basic change in 
the nature of the Articles of Confederation. 

As one views the achievements of the Confederation, it is evi¬ 
dent that the story is not a negative one, but a story of steady 
striving toward a goal. The “weakness” of the central govern¬ 
ment under the Confederation was the weakness of any govern¬ 
ment that must achieve its ends by persuasion rather than by 
coercion. There was a large group of the citizens of the new nation 
who believed in persuasion; a smaller but equally powerful group 
believed in a central government with coercive authority. The 
triumph of the latter group in the face of the achievements of the 


The Achievements of the Confederation 

Confederation government was a victory for a dynamic minority 
with a positive program. It parallels in many ways the achieve¬ 
ment of an equally dynamic^ but quite different minority, in 
bringing about the war for independence and in writing the 
Articles of Confederation. 
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Hhe Qreation of the Vfational F)omain 


T he fact of expansion into new land loomed even larger in 
American thought and economy in the 1780’s than it had in 
the colonial period. The dispute over the control of the West 
contributed to the tensions leading to the war for independence^ 
but independence did not end the dispute, for Americans fought 
with one another as to whether the central government or the 
individual states should control the lands claimed by them on the 
basis of their ancient charters. The reason for the conflict was 
primer-simple although its ramifications were endless and clouded 
by constitutional and legal theories that have led later generations 
to lose sight of the realities upon which eighteenth century men 
kept a steady eye. 

In the conflict over westward expansion before the Revolution, 
various colonial land speculators had laid out overlapping claims 
to the region beyond the Alleghenies. As we have seen, the con¬ 
flict held up the ratification of the Articles of Confederation until 
March of 1781. At that time Congress had before it several ces¬ 
sions, including the most important one of all, that of Virginia. 
But Congress did not accept the Virginia cession until 1784. The 
reason for it was obvious: Virginia, in ceding the Old Northwest, 
insisted that before the cession became final Congress must de¬ 
clare void all land company purchases in the region, something 
that Virginia had done several years before. Furthermore, Con¬ 
gress must guarantee Virginia’s remaining territory to her: that 
is, Kentucky. These requirements were aimed directly at the land 
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speculators of Pennsylvania and Maryland who claimed land both 
north and south of the Ohio and who evolved constitutional theo¬ 
ries to prove that Congress had sovereign power and could there¬ 
fore take the lands from Virginia. 

For three years after 1780, the land speculators and their friends 
fought to evade the conditions attached to the Virginia cession. 
Stockholders of the Illinois-Wabash and the Indiana companies, 
such as Robert Morris, Samuel Wharton, James Wilson, and 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, were from time to time members 
of Congress, and still others like Benjamin Franklin were not 
without influence. In Congress they and their supporters fought 
hard. They continued to argue that Congress had sovereignty 
over the region and therefore could ignore the Virginia cession. 
But at the same time they tried to force an unrestricted cession 
from Virginia. Neither idea was followed consistently, and some¬ 
times both were urged at once if expediency seemed to dictate. 

Some Virginians at first thought that Congress would accept 
the cession because the “covert maneuvers” of the land com¬ 
panies were so obvious that their abettors would not be “hardy 
enough” to continue to support them. But other Virginians knew 
better: “The modes and methods which these artists pursue,” 
said Richard Henry Lee, were well known, and they would stop at 
nothing to gain their ends. Lee was right, for a few weeks after the 
cession of 1780 James Wilson, George Morgan, Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, and others petitioned Congress to exercise its “sovereignty,” 
and thus by implication, to ignore the Virginia conditions and con¬ 
firm the claims of the Pennsylvania-Maryland speculators. 

b'or a time congressional committees favored the claims of the 
speculators. They declared that Virginia extended only to the 
Alleghenies and that most of the land company claims were valid, 
'('he Virginians fought such arguments to a standstill. Whenever a 
report on land cessions came before Congress, the Virginia dele¬ 
gates asked each member to declare just what were his connections 
with the land companies involved. By the spring of 1783 such 
tactics, and the fact that the land companies could never get seven 
states to vote for them, resulted in the consignment of favorable 
reports to oblivion. 

I'hc Virginia delegates told their legislature to do with the West 
as it pleased, but at the same time they continued to urge Congress 
to accept the cession. The land companies likewise continued to 
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petition. James Wilson, who was president of the Illinois-Wahash 
Company, was also a member of Congress and was most eloquent 
in debate and productive of theories to d(» away with Virginia’s 
claim. 

With the ending of the war in the spring of 178,1, the land 
companies began to lose grounil 'I'he need for an independent in¬ 
come was real. It was obvious also that Virginia was .selling lands 
beyond the Alleghenies, and that if Congress did not accept her 
cession, it would lose one of the surest sources of wealth for the 
central government. 

The re.sult was a new committee report in June of 178,1. One by 
one it took up the conditions atrache<l to the Virginia cession, and 
while it manageti to avoid a definite cttmmirmenf on any one of 
them, the effect was a tacit acceptance of the Virginia point of 
view. The landless stares and their speculamrs failed to block 
adoption of the report because Congres.s was facing new realities. 
One of them was the financial problem of the central government. 
Another was the old promise that Ct»ngre.ss wouhl give land to 
soldiers if they enlisted for the duration t>f the war. .Army (officers 
were also interested in western lands, ami t>ncc Washington sur¬ 
rendered his command, he spent time with Cljngress lobbying for 
the officers who hoped for land grants northwest of the Ohio. Me 
pointed to an increasingly obvious truth: that while Congress ami 
Virginia debated, people whom he called “bamlitti" were settling 
the land. Such people were depriving officers of their '‘just claims" 
and above all, were bringing about the danger <if Indian war. 

The result of such realities and pre.ssures was that Congress 
asked Virginia to make a new cession of her daittis. For a rime it 
seemed that the Virginia legislature w'oukl withdraw the cession 
entirely. Then, late in December 1783, it cedeti the Old North- 
west, this time without specific re.srricfi<ms, but with enough 
generalities to make it plain that such restrictions were implicit 
in the act. 

^ On I March 1784 Congress accepted thi.s cession ami the na¬ 
tional domain was at last a reality.^ Congress at once went to 
work drafting ordinances for the government, the .survey, ami the 
sale of the public domain. Military control of lawless inhabitants 

‘The foregoing account is bused on Merrill Jensen: "I'lie Creation of the 
National Domain, 1781-1784,” MVHR, XXVI (tyjy), 41. 
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was provided for. A policy for making treaties with the Indians 
was established. 

The man chiefly responsible for the foundation of the first 
“colonial policy” of the United States was Thomas JeflFerson. He 
had long been interested in the region west of the Alleghenies, not 
as a speculator, but as a statesman, a scientist, and a believer in 
agrarian democracyWhere others wanted to hand the West over 
to speculators, he wanted it to belong to actual settlers. Where 
others distrusted westerners as banditti and wanted them ruled by 
military force, he wanted them to govern themselves. Thus when 
he brought the Virginia cession to Congress, he had definite ideas 
about what should be done. He was made chairman of a committee 
to draft an ordinance for the government of the new public do¬ 
main. He believed that the land should be given to the settlers, 
for they would have to pay their share of the national debt any¬ 
way. Why should they pay double? If settlers had to pay for the 
lands, they would dislike the union. Furthermore, they would 
settle the lands no matter what Congress did. One settler in the 
West would be worth twenty times what he paid for the land, and 
he would be worth that every year he lived on his farm. 

Jefferson proposed that the domain be divided into ten districts 
which ultimately would become states. He gave those districts 
names which were made fun of then and have been ever since, 
although it must be said that the names he chose are no less musi¬ 
cal than some of those given to the states of the Old Northwest in 
the end. There was to be self-government by the people, not arbi¬ 
trary government by congressional appointees. Whenever Con¬ 
gress offered a piece of territory for sale, the settlers within it 
were to establish a temporary government and to adopt the con¬ 
stitution and laws of whatever state they chose. Whenever the 
territory had 2.0,000 people, they were to hold a convention, adopt 
a constitution, and send a delegate to Congress. When the popula¬ 
tion of the territory equalled that of the free inhabitants of the 
smallest of the thirteen states, the new state was to be admitted 
to the union as an equal partner. The new state must agree to re¬ 
main a part of the United States; be subject to the central gov- 

*The most recent and best account of Jefferson’s relation to the West is 
Anthony Marc Ixwis: “Jefferson and Virginia’s Pioneers, 1774-1781,’’ MVHR, 
XXXIV (1948), 551-88. 
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eminent exactly as the other states were; he liahle for its share of 
the federal debt; maintain a republican form of government; and 
exclude slavery after i8uo. 'I'hus Jetferson planned a gi'vernmcnt 
for the national domain. When the Onlinance ol 1784 was finally 
adopted by Congress, only a few changes were made. The ref¬ 
erence to slavery was dritpped and one new restriction was a<ided: 
the future states might not tax fctlcral lands nor interfere with 
their disposal.® 

It is too often said, and believed, that the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787, which repealed the Ordinance of 1784, provitlcd for 
democracy in the territories of the United States. 'I'he reverse is 
actually true. Jefferson’s Ordinance proviiled for democratic .self- 
government of western territories, and for that reason it was 
abolished in 1787 by the huul speculators and their supporters who 
wanted congressional control of the West so that their interests 
could be protected from the actions of the inhabitants. 

Meanwhile, with the Ordinance of 1784 adtt{iteil, the next step 
was to provide for the survey and sale of the lands. Jefferson was 
on the committee appointed to draft such a plan and here too he 
had ideas, although his belief that the West should he given to the 
actual settlers was soon lost sight of in the neeil of Congress for 
revenue and in the rise of new speculative groups. 

Jefferson left for France to replace Franklin as minister before 
the Ordinance wa.s completed. In its final form the Oialinance of 
1785 provided that the West should he tlivuletl into townships, 
each containing thirty-six .square miles, h'our sections in each 
township were to he reserved for the United .*^tates, and also one 
third of the gokl, silver, and copper. In each township lot sixteen 
was set aside for public schools. Once surveyed, the lands were to 
be sold at public auction by the loan office commissioners in each 
of the states. The land could not be sokl for less than a dtdiar an 
acre and payment was to he in specie, loan office eertifteates re- 
duced to specie value, or certificates of the liiiuitiatctl debt (»f the 
United States. Lands were reserveil to provitie the luamtics 
promised the army during the war. 'Phis Ordinance was uilopted 
by Congreijs ao May 1785.“ At once surveys wt-re g«*rten under 
way by Thomas Hutchins, geographer of the Uniteti Htates. It 

*23 April 1784, Jounmts, XXVI, 175 9, 

*Joumals, XXVIII, 375“8i, "An (Winaiu’e (br ascertaining the muifc of 
di.sposing of Lands in the Western Territory.*’ 
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was a long, slow process. By 1787 Hutchins and his men had sur¬ 
veyed four ranges of townships, starting at the western boundary 
of Pennsylvania. 

But the Land Ordinance of 1785 was soon forgotten. New 
speculative interests swept down upon Congress and grabbed for 
enormous chunks of the public domain. The drive was spear¬ 
headed by New Englanders and by others who had few if any ties 
with the pre-revolutionary land companies. No group was more 
interested in the West than ex-army officers who saw in western 
lands an outlet for the desires and energies that had been so 
frustrated at the end of the war. Thus Rufus Putnam wrote 
Henry Knox in the fall of 1783 that rapid settlement was so cer¬ 
tain that it was to the interest of officers and soldiers not only to 
locate lands but to become settlers “as well as adventurers by 
purchases [of] public securities.” ^ Samuel Holden Parsons wrote 
from the West in 1785 that if he ever returned East he knew he 
could convince his friends “that public securities, if Congress a 
little alter their system, is their best estate.” Only give him some 
government post in the West and “I will make the fortune of your 
family and my own till time shall be no more.” ® 

What these men hoped for was a military colony in the Old 
Northwest such as they had proposed to Congress from Newburgh 
in the spring of 1783.'^ But Congress soon made it plain that it 
was going to sell land, so the officers changed their plans. Early 
in 17H6 Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper issued a call to the 
Ma,ssachusctts officers and soldiers who had served in the Revolu¬ 
tion. 'I’hcy proposed county meetings to choose delegates to a 
meeting at Boston to organize an association to be called the 
Ohio Company,® 'I'he company was organized and shares of stock 
were soUl.® The leading men, in addition to Putnam and Tupper, 
were Samuel Holden Parsons, Winthrop Sargent, and the Rever¬ 
end Manasseh Cutler, an ex-army chaplain. 

'File Ohio Company asked for a virtual suspension of the Land 

‘*^3 Oct. t'/Hj, Knox Papers, MI IS. 

** Williiun Sanuicl Johnson, a6 Nov. I 7 ^ 5 > William Samuel Johnson Papers, 

ix:. 

^ Military and Civil Establishment in the Lands of Congress,” Samuel 
1 loldon Parsons to William Samuel Johnson, a4 Nov. 1785, William Samuel 
Johnson Papers, I.C. 

« hlassachmetts Cmtind^ 25 Jan. 1786. 

® Ibid., H March 17B6. 
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Ordinance of 1785. Four ranges had been surveyed but had not 
been put up for sale when the Ohio Company appeared before 
Congress offering a million dollars for lamls beyond the survey. 
The ultimate success of the Ohio Ctmipany was due in part to the 
fact that once more the balance of power in Congress was shifting, 
a shift no better expressed than in the election of (Jeneral Arthur 
St. Clair as president. But the success of the Compairy was also 
due to the remarkably skillful lobbying tjf the Revereml Manasseh 
Cutler. Samuel Holden Parsons had made no headway, but when 
Cutler appeared, things began to move. He foimd, for instance, 
that William Duer, secretary to the boartl of treasury, associatecl 
with some New York speculators, was trying to get a million 
acres on the Scioto River without paying for them. Cutler and 
Duer joined forces. Cutler dropped the Ohio C'ompany's idea of 
making Punsons governor and ailvocateil (Jcneral .•\rthur St. 
Clair, pre.sidcnt of Congress. 

The shift in tactics smoothed the way for the Ohio Company. 
Congress agreed that it might take up "a truer of land which shall 
be bounded by the Ohio from the mouth of Scioto to the intersec¬ 
tion of the seventh range of townships now surveying; thence by 
the said boundary to the northern bmimlary of the tenth r<»wn- 
ship from the Ohio; thence by a iluc west line to the Scioto; 
thence by the Scioto to the beginning. . . 'Phe price wu.s to be 
not les.s than a dollar an acre payable in loan office certificates 
reduced to specie value and in other certificates of the licpiidated 
debt of the lJnite<l States, Hp to one seventh of the total pur¬ 
chase price could he paid in tlte land btnmry certificates issued to 
the officers and soldiers of the Continental Army. 'Phe price, how¬ 
ever, was reduced by a third, for that much allowance was made 
for bad land and for incidental expenses. 'Phe purchase was an 
enormous bargain, for national debt certificates wen; selling for as 
little as ten cents on the dollar in the open marker. In the final 
sale Congress held back some of the lanit. Section sixteen in each 
township was reserved for education. .Section twenty-nine was set 
aside for “the purpo.ses of religion,” Sections eight, eleven, and 
twenty-six in each township were reservei! by Congress fur future 
sale. Not more than two townships were to be set sisitle for "the 
purposes of a univensity.” 

[Report .imcnded of Cemmittw ori Memorial of S. H. Paruw*!, July 
1787, Journals,, XXXIJI, 3</;-40i. The <i<Kumcntary hifitory of the tfhio 
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While the Ohio Company was making plans to exploit the West, 
the West itself was boiling with activity. Before surveys could be 
made, Congress must get the Indians to give up their claims. The 
result was a series of treaties. One treaty was signed at Fort Mc¬ 
Intosh in 1785, but the Shawnee, the most important tribe, re¬ 
fused to come. A second treaty was negotiated at Fort Finney in 
1786. The Shawnee attended and gave up some of their claims. 
There was no alternative to treaty-making except to kill the 
Indians, an alternative which the westerners tried their best to 
carry out. 

Meanwhile, without regard for Congress or the Indians, set¬ 
tlers were moving beyond the Ohio and squatting on likely looking 
pieces of land. In 178 5 Congress ordered the settlers to stay south 
of the Ohio. Troops were raised and sent to the frontier. They 
burned squatters’ cabins but they could not kill the dogged hunger 
of men for land. When the troops moved on, the settlers came back 
and rebuilt their homes.” John Armstrong, an officer given the 
task of removing the settlers, declared that they were “banditti 
whose actions are a disgrace to human nature.” ” The settlers 
were defiant. One of their number issued an “advertisement” in 
which he said: “I do certify that all mankind, agreeable to every 
constitution formed in America, have an undoubted right to pass 
into every vacant country, and to form their constitution, and 
that from the Confederation of the whole United States, Congress 
is not empowered to forbid them, neither is Congress empowered 
from that Confederation to make any sale of the uninhabited 
lamls to pay the public debts, which is to be by a tax levied and 
lifted by the authority of the legislature of each state.” “ Such 
men fought both the soldiers and the Indians. South of Ohio the 
Kentuckians demanded help from both Congress and Virginia 
and carried on a bloody struggle all the while. Between 1783 and 
1790 perliajis 1,500 Kentuckians were killed and 2,000 horses were 
stolen. No one knows how many Indians or squatters north of the 
river lost their lives.” 

Company is to ho found in Archer B. Hulbert, ed.: The Records ojthe Original 
Prof'cedifigs oj the Ohio Company (a vols.. Marietta., 

“ I April 17H5, Journals, XXVIII, 223-4- , . • 00 n tt 

‘"William 11 .' -Stniih: The St. Clair Papers (2 vols., Cincinnati, 1882), 11, 

4, n. 

12 March 1785, ibid., H, 5, n. _ 

James A. James: The Life of George Rogers Clark (Chicago, 1928), 325. 
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Frontier warfare and the seffletncnt of the land In' nvore and 
more squatters convinced many a member of (.'tuiyress that the 
westerners should be denied the right id self government. “The 
emigrants to the frontier lands," wrote 'rimothy Pickering, “are 
the least worthy subjects in the United States. 'Phey are little 
less savage than the Indians; and when possessed of the most 
fertile spots, for want of industry, live miserably." Pickering’s 
attitude was shared by many important leatlcrs who had long 
feared the growth of the West and who distrusted alt westerners. 
Very few easterners took much stock in Jetferson'.s ideal of self- 
government for the West as expressed in the Ordinance of 17H4. 
By 1786 Congress was once more discussing the problem of gov¬ 
ernment for the West. James Monroe, who had made a four of 
the West with troops in declaretl that the question with re¬ 
gard to government was: “Shall if be upon colonial principles, 
under a governor, council and jiulges of the United States, re¬ 
movable at a certain period of rime and they admitted to a vote 
in Congress with the common rights of the other states, or shall 
they be left to themselves until that event?" 

The reconsideration of the Ordinance of 17H4, which arose from 
the fear of westerners and the ilanger of Indian war, was given 
new urgency by the Ohio Company, 'Fiiese men wanted a guaran¬ 
tee of property rights anil rigid political control. 'I'he result was 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. Hiehanl Henry Lee pur the 
whole case neatly when he said that the new Ordinance seemed 
necessary “for the security of property among uninformetl, and 
perhaps licentious people, as the greater parr of those who go there 
are, that a strong toned government should exist, and the riglits 
of property he clearly defined.” In another letter he said that 
“the form of this government . . . i.H much more tonic, than our 
democratic forms on the Atlantic arc," 

Under the Ordinance of 17H7, government was to be carried on 
by a governor, a .secretary, and three judges appointed by Con¬ 
gress. These men were to adopt whatever laws they chose from 
those of the thirteen states. Whenever a district had ituilc 
inhabitants, the landowners could ch<K«c an usscnthly. 'I'he first 

“To Rufu.s King, 4 June 1785, King: /.j/c, I, 

"To John Jay, so April 1786, Ituriiiar, VIJI, (4^, 

”To Washington, 15 July 17H7, iMitn nf Riihmf tlfWH /.«■, II, 41^. 

"To [Colonel Henry? U'c], 30 July 1787, ibid,, II, 430. 
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task of this assembly was to nominate ten men from whom Con¬ 
gress would pick five to act as a legislative council. The assembly 
could pass laws, but the governor was to have an absolute veto 
on all legislation. The Northwest was to be divided into not more 
than five nor less than three districts. Whenever any one of those 
divisions had 60,000 free inhabitants it was to be admitted to 
Congress and then be free to write a constitution and establish a 
state government.^® The government of the West by Arthur St. 
Clair in the years after 1787 was an ample demonstration of both 
the westerners’ dislike of eastern control, and of the clear purpose 
of eastern speculators to get and keep a position of pre-eminence. 

So far as the government of the United States was concerned, 
the sale of land began to pave the way for the payment of the na¬ 
tional tlebt. It was a matter of newspaper comment that such sales 
“must give an immediate rise to the current value of the securities 
of the llnited States, which are received in payment for the lands 
as specie.” '*'* Congress was at last in a position to carry out the 
conviction of many Americans that the sale of the lands was all 
that was needed to solve the financial burden left by the Revolu¬ 
tion. 'riie conflict in policy had been decided in favor of sales 
ratlicr than of settlers, although even so, the land was cheap by 
comparison with what lands farther east were selling for. Before 
1789 the sales made by the United States amounted to 1,487,986 
acres for which Congress got $839,203 in securities. In addition, 
bounty warrants for another 238,150 acres of land were taken in.®^ 

In the years to come the Land Ordinance of 1785 and the 
Ordinance of 1787 remained the basis for the sale and government 
of the national domain. By the 1830’s the United States had sold 
more than forty-four million dollars worth of land and thus justi¬ 
fied those men in the 1780’s who had believed that the national 
domain alone would pay the foreign and domestic debt of the 
United .States. 

” I'i July 17H7, lournah, XXXII, 334 - 43 - The one thing left of Jefferson’s 
original jtlan was that slavery was forbidden in the Northwest Territory. 

MauachusiHls CenlmeU\^yivj 

« Puy.son J. IVcat: The National Land System 1785-1820 (New York, 1910), 
ch. iii, '‘Land .Sales Under the Confederation.” 
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The Qreatioti of a "Burcaucnicy 


A second major achicveinonf of the Cotifedorarion was the 
creation of a bureaucracy wliich carried on the day-to-tiay work 
of the central government, d'o talk of the Confeileration govern¬ 
ment in terms only of Congress- of its difficulties in doing busi¬ 
ness, of the failure of some of the states to he fully represcntetl - 
is to tell a distorted story, for the government continued to func¬ 
tion whether Congress met or not. C'ongress was primarily a 
policy-making, not an administrative body, although atlminisfra- 
tivc officers were elected by ami responsible to it. 'lliis practice 
was reversed after 1789 when atlministrarivc officers were made 
responsible to the executive rather than to the legislature. 'I'he 
creation of a responsible .staff of civil servants by the Confedera-- 
tion government is an almost unknown story, '{'liese men carrieti 
on the work of the departments of war, ftmeign affairs, finance, 
and the post office in .season ami out. Many of tliem continued 
to be employed after 17H9. The best example of this was Joseph 
Nourse of Virginia who became register (jf the treasury in t779, 
a post which he held until 1829 when he retired because t)f old 
age. He kept books and prepared innumerable reports for Robert 
Morris, the board of treasury, Alexander HamiltfUi, anil the 
secretaries of the treasury who followeil him. If it had not been 
for Nourse and men like him, with years of practical experience 
in the day-to-day affairs of government behind them, the Wash¬ 
ington administration would have been badly hampereil.® 

Throughout the Revolution there had been much debate and 
theorizing as to the way the central government should be ad¬ 
ministered. The more democratic revolutionaries distrusted ex¬ 
ecutive power of any kind and insisted that members of Congress 

“ A recent example of the failure t«> rmtgni/t- huiv ynvrrnriu'nf ,iiirt»iiii*itr.i(iiJ(i 
after 1789 was riKiteii in the years befure, is rite ttrherwisf useful bunk uf lasiti- 
art! D. White: The Fedemiists INew York, 19481. Bectusr the .lurltur serms to 
take for granted the idea that the governtitenr in r;H«/ was virtmilly a new 
creation, he term.s my ArticUs nf (tunjtyknitiun ati ".leeoutif of the ('uverittnent 
of the Confederation” whereas it is in (act a sttuly of the writiftg and oi ft heat ion 
of the first Constitution of the United States, ttot a fiistory of tlie govrrttinent at 
all. Likewi.se he .slights Sanders: Kxmaiw Fepartumth, whit h is .t detailed 
study of administrative history, problems, and theory Iwforc I'/Hy, 
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themselves, acting in committees, should directly control all de¬ 
partments where permanent employees carried on routine busi¬ 
ness. The conservative revolutionists, on the other hand, argued 
consistently for the creation of single executives who were not 
members of Congress. They argued that this would mean efficiency 
in the conduct of business and leave members of Congress with 
more time to deal with legislative matters. The opposition to this 
did not dislike efficiency, but they had a lively fear of unchecked 
executives, a fear born of their reading of history and their more 
recent experience with royal governors. Until 1780 they had their 
way, although the committee work wore them to a frazzle. Then 
they began to lose ground as the conservative revolutionists 
gained control of Congress. By the end of 1781 single executives, 
not members of Congress, were in charge of war, foreign affairs, 
and finance.^® 

The tide turned once more as the war ended, but the only de¬ 
partment to be changed was that of finance, where a committee 
of three took the place of Robert Morris. The departments of 
war, foreign affairs, and the post office remained in the hands of 
single executives. Beneath them, secretaries, clerks, commission¬ 
ers, accountants, translators, and the like served from year to 
year without much reward and without any glory. 

The one figure who, more than any other, represented continu¬ 
ity throughout the Revolution was Charles Thomson, the Irish- 
born “Sam Adams of Philadelphia.” He was elected secretary of 
the First Continental Congress by the radical element which had 
immediately sensed in him a fellow spirit. Thomson kept the 
Journals and all the other papers of Congress and saw to their 
printing. He performed every sort of job that Congress wanted 
done, even to serving for a time as president. His office carried on 
correspondence between Congress and the state governments; his 
signature and seal were placed on the official versions of ordi¬ 
nances, commissions, and treaties. At its peak, his office had a 
deputy secretary, two clerks, and a messenger, and all of them 
were overworked. Thomson plainly ranked, in the eyes of many 
congressmen, with the president, and with the heads of executive 
departments after 1781. In 1785 Francois de Barbe-Marbois, the 
French consul general, said of Thomson that he was “the oldest 
servant of Congress, and there has been no one more constant 

23 See ante^ ch. ii. 
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in all the revolutions which have agitated this assembly. He is a 
man wise, uniform, and full of moderation. The confidence of 
Congress in him has no limits. . . 

He was faithful and industrious to a machine-like degree. He 
had a sturdy temper that caused him to insist on his dignity and 
position in the inevitable clash of tempers among men so closely 
associated. He had a feud with Henry Laurens when the Charles¬ 
ton merchant was president of Congress. Laurens swore that 
Thomson refused him access to the papers of Congress. He once 
threatened to kick Thomson, whereupon the little man doubled 
up his fist and dared him to try it. Another time Laurens said 
that he got a reply from Thomson “so very rugged, as had nearly 
carried me beyond the limits within which every gentleman will 
confine himself in a public assembly.” Thomson defended himself 
heartily. He said Laurens had not behaved properly as a presiding 
officer. He had gotten along with other presidents well enough. 
He said that he was “too proud a spirit to brook indignities” and 
that he would not court any man “however high in office, by 
fawning, cringing or servility.” There were particular issues be¬ 
tween them that Laurens had not mentioned. Thomson had re¬ 
fused to agree to Laurens’s attack on Mr. Lynch, and further¬ 
more Laurens had been unable to persuade Thomson “that Moses, 
the man of God and deliverer of Israel was an impostor and that 
he deceived the Israelites at Mount Sinai by his having had the 
knowledge of the use of gun-powder.” Plainly the proud Charles¬ 
ton merchant had met his match in the equally proud Irish im¬ 
migrant. Thomson came through the battle with Laurens with 
his position as strong as ever, but he was to have troubles again 
and again. In 1780 a diarist reported that “yesterday Mr. Searle 
caned the Secretary of Congress and the Secretary returned the 
same salute.” 

In 1783, John Jay urged Thomson to write a history of the 
Revolution so that posterity might have a true account of it. 
Leave the military story to the “voluminous historians,” said 
Jay. “The political story of the Revolution will be most liable 
to misrepresentation, and future relations of it will probably be 
replete both with intentional and accidental errors.” No man 
of his times was better fitted to write such a history, and Thomson 

“To Vergennes, 25 Feb. 1785, Bancroft; Constitution, I, 414. 

“ 19 July 1783, Charles Thomson Papers, LC. 
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began the task. In 1785 he told Barbe-Marbois that he had taken 
advantage of his custody of the papers of Congress “to prepare 
secret historical memoirs of everything which has not been in¬ 
serted in the published journals; that his work had already more 
than a thousand pages in folio; and that it would complete the 
history of the revolution. . . If Thomson ever wrote such 
a history it has been lost. There is only the barest beginning of a 
few pages labeled “History of the Confederation” in the Papers 
of the Continental Congress.^^ 

When the new government was established in 1789, Thomson 
was chosen to carry to Mt. Vernon the official notification of 
Washington’s election to the presidency. Thomson turned over 
the papers ('f tlie Confederation to the new government. He ex- 
presseil a (.lesirc to retire, but it is plain that he wanted to continue 
in a secretarial office such as he had held. But gratitude to loyal 
public servants was not an invariable characteristic of the new 
administration, and 'I'homson’s hopes were denied. The Federal 
ists even olijecteil to paying his salary during the period of transi¬ 
tion in the sjiring of 1789 when he continued to keep the records 
and servi-d as the symbol of the old government. Thomson lived 
on until iH24, keeping in touch with those people who had early 
looked upon him as Phihulelphia’s Sam Adams.^® 

'I’he post office department was established by Congress in 
1775. lienjamin I'Vanklin, who had been deputy postmaster gen¬ 
eral for the American Colonies, was put in charge until he went 
to h'rance. Beneath him were a secretary, a comptroller, and a 
growing numher of deputy postmasters throughout the United 
States. I'lie biggest problem was lack of funds because the Con¬ 
federation Congress, like those of later days, kept rates low for 
political rca.sons. 'I'hc f)fficor who represented continuity was 
b'.henc/.er 1 lazard who held various offices from 1775 until 1782 
when he became postmaster general, a post he held to the end 
of the Confederation. In 1782 the department had twenty-six 
riders carrying mail, and a variety of officials at headquarters in 
Philadelidiia. Bad roads, poor ferry service, dishonest riders, and 
highwaymen all Ictl to poor service. 

^ 7 '<i Vt*rgt*nnoH, fob. 1785* Baucrofti Qonstltutioyiy I, 414* 

^n»CC, no. 9, I,C.' , , ~ , 
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There were constant congressional investigations, charges, and 
countercharges as to the source of inefficient service. Further¬ 
more, until the Confetlcration was ratified, the states paid little 
attention to Congress’s desire fur a motujpoly of the ptistal busi¬ 
ness. Even after 1781, however, some states insisted that they 
had the power to establish postal .service within their borders. 

In 1785 Congress authorizetl the carrying ttf niail by stage and 
was at once involved in troubles over contracts, for stagecoach 
owners, like steamship, railroad, and airline owners of later days, 
sought to get all the traffic would bear. I’lie post <tffice ilepartment 
found it difficult to pay expenses out of incotne, but .so does it 
now. Meanwhile the postal service expanded, liy 17H8 there were 
sixty-six deputy postmasters scattered from Maine to (Jeorgia, 
and in the same year, Congress directed the postmaster to provide 
service to the Ohio Valley.*'* 

The war department was set up under a single executive in 
1781, and General Benjamin Lincoln was appointcil its head. He 
was the only one of the new “executives" wh«* was not a member 
of the Morris group, and he refusctl to fall in with their plans. 
If he had, said one of Morris’s enemies, “Heaven only kmtws 
what kind of a form our federal gtn'ernment would have as¬ 
sumed.” After Lincoln resigned iti 17HJ Joseph Carleton, secre¬ 
tary in the department, carried on the business. Isarly in 1785 
Congress pa.ssed an ordinance clarifying the duties of tlie depart¬ 
ment. 'I'he secretary was to keep his office near C'ongrcss, keep 
track of public stores, and settle the accounts of the tleparrmenr.*'^ 

Early in March 17B5, (reneral Henry Enox was elected .secre¬ 
tary from among several ambitious eaiulidarcH. The jtiosf ardent 
of them was 'I'imothy Pickering of .Massachusetts, an earnest 
seeker of government jobs after tyHj.” However, Kmtx’s frieiuls 
had promoted him ever since Lincoln’s resignathm, and Knox 
had the enormous advantage of Washington’s support. If was 
that support which got him the coinmunil at West Point at the 
end of the war ami in 178*;, “the (ireat Man," said Pickering, 
“interested him.sclf warndy in favor of the successful caiulidate." 

Sanders; Exmuke Diparimmu^ ett ii. 
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As secretary, Knox had many duties. He was in charge of public 
stores, the disposition of troops, frontier defense, including the 
superintendents of Indian affairs who were ordered to obey his 
instructions, and the administration of the military bounty lands. 
In 1788 the department consisted of Knox, three clerks, and a 
messenger. Six hundred and seventy-nine men and officers were 
in the army. These men were stationed at various posts on the 
frontier. Arms and ammunition were located at various arsenals 
scattered from Massachusetts to South Carolina. Knox, both as 
a private individual and as secretary of war, heartily supported 
the ideals of the nationalists. He spoke of the “vile state govern¬ 
ments” as “sources of pollution” and he worked actively in the 
suppression of Shays’s Rebellion. Thus it was natural for the 
Washington administration to take him and his department over 
into the new government without a break in continuity of policy 
or personnel.®'* 

The first “Secretary for Foreign Affairs” was Robert R. Liv¬ 
ingston of New York, a man entirely congenial to the Morris 
group. His resignation in 178a was greeted with delight by ardent 
revolutionary leaders such as the Lees and the Adams s and by 
others who disliked the Morris influence, whatever their political 
beliefs. There were many candidates to succeed him, but no one 
was elected for months and the business of the department was 
conducted by the president of Congress. Then in May 1784 John 
Jay was elected before his return from Europe. Jay did not accept 
at once. Congress had been on the move ever since it had left 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1783. It moved to Annapolis and 
then to Trenton. Jay said that he had a family, and before he 
could accept. Congress must decide where it was going to locate.®® 
Congress moved to New York late in 1784 and Jay accepted the 
post. At once he made it clear that he intended to play an impor¬ 
tant role and that if Congress did not like it, he would resign. 
Congress soon agreed that all correspondence relating to foreign 
affairs should go through Jay’s office, which was staffed with an 
undersecretary, a doorkeeper, a messenger, clerks, and three in¬ 
terpreters. Jay busied himself with problems of foreign trade, in¬ 
fractions of the Treaty of Peace, and negotiations with foreign 

« Sanders: Executive Departments, ch. vi. 
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powers. He attended Congress, served on committees, and de¬ 
bated on the floor. His prestige anti power were great, although 
his popularity was uncertain.^ He represenrctl, as no other man 
except Charles d'homson, continuity of policy because of ftie turn¬ 
over of membership in Congress atul the failure of many states 
to be represented during sessions, “'rhe little stability of Con¬ 
gress,” said Otto, the b'rcneh consul in New d‘t)rk, “insensibly 
gives to the ministers of the different tleparfmenfs a power in¬ 
compatible with the spirit of liberty anti c»f jealousy which pre¬ 
vails in this country . . . Mr. Jay especially has actpiiretl a 
peculiar ascendancy over the members of Ctmgress.” Otto feared 
that since so much important business went through his oftice, 
Congress would “insensibly become accustomed to seeing only 
through the eyes of Mr. Jay,” ami this he tluiught was “luatful 
to the freedom and impartiality which ought to prevail in the 
national senate.” ” Jay, however, dUi not always have his way. 
He wanted to war on the Algerian pirates, but (,‘ongrcss relusetl. 
Popular opinion defeated his proposal t<» surremler the navigation 
of the Missi.ssippi to Spain in return for tratle privileges for north¬ 
ern merchants. 

Politically he was as much of a nationalist as Henry Knox, 
and his letters constantly refer to his hope of aiUling power to 
the central government, d'ho appointments of Kmtx ami Jay to 
permanent posts at a time when the opponents <tf strong central 
government were in the ascendancy may be only a seeming para¬ 
dox. Jay had redeemed himself with the Lcc- Atlums group, tem¬ 
porarily at least, by his opposition to Spain and France while in 
Europe. Knox had behiml him the powerful support of Washing¬ 
ton’s prestige an<I also a .surface willingness to float with the 
tide. But far more important, perhaps, was the fact that the anti¬ 
nationalists had for years focused most of their tire on the treasury 
and in particular on Robert Morris, .superintendent of finance. 

Robert Morris’s name is well known, but the significance of his 
public life is but dimly realized. As a figure of the Revtdurion he 
is perhaps a more important symbol than Ham Adams, for the 

^Sanders: ExecuHve Depmimmts^ 27, 
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latter’s work was finished in 1776, whereas Morris’s greatness and 
influence began then and rose to its peak in 1781-3, when he 
shaped the policies of government and dominated much of the 
economic life of the new nation. Beyond this, he was for a time 
the figure around which centered all those men who sought to 
give the new nation a powerful central government and who, in 
1783, contemplated without many qualms the possibility of doing 
so by force. 

Such men had bitter enemies among those who had been active 
leaders in starting the war for independence and in establishing 
the independence of the several states. They deplored not only 
Morris’s political ideals, but his business practices also, and kept 
up an increasing fire against them in public and in private. The 
most violent of his enemies were Arthur, William, and Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia. They were ably assisted by Samuel x 4 dams 
and James Warren of Massachusetts and by democratic leaders 
in Pennsylvania such as Samuel and George Bryan. But, in addi¬ 
tion, many merchants such as Henry Laurens of Charleston, 
Stephen Higginson of Boston, and political moderates like Joseph 
Reed of Philadelphia, also opposed Morris and his group. Reed, 
for instance, in 1783 lamented the ‘‘universal discouragement of 
the Whigs, who find themselves impoverished and even sunk in 
credit by the new and rising interests.” Morris, he said, was a man 
“whose dictates none dare oppose, and from whose decisions lay 
no appeal.” 

No attack on Morris was more extreme than that by William 
Lee who declared him a most dangerous man in America. He said 
that Morris was bankrupt at the beginning of the war, left the 
country bankrupt at the end of it, but that at the same time 
“amassed an immense fortune for himself. . . .” The first at¬ 
tack on Morris’s business methods came as early as 1775 and 
continued throughout the war.^® Henry Laurens got into an open 
row with Morris over the waste of money by the secret committee 
which placed war contracts from 1775 to 1777. Laurens swore that 
men like Morris made “patriotism the stalking horse to their 

Nathanael Greene, 14 March 1783, Joseph Reed Papers, NYHS. See 
also Rev. William Gordon to Gen. Horatio Gates, 21-2 Jan., 3 Feb. 1783, 
Gates Papers, NYHS. 
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private interests” and hid behind Washington as they did sod^ 
The greatest scandal that broke during the war, and which led 
to so many charges and countercharges that the truth may never 
be known, was that over the purchase of supplies in luiropc. Silas 
Deane got most of the blame, but he was a partner ami agent of 
Morris and other American merchants. Benjamin Franklin was 
repeatedly accused of complicity. 'I'he Fees of Virginia carried on 
the fight on both sides of the Atlantic with the shrill insistence of 
terriers worrying a mastiff.^’* In the middle of the fight Laurens 
resigned as president of Congrcs.s so that he could carry on the 
battle from the floor. After M<jrris became .superintendent of 
finance his enemies forced an investigation of his conduct in office, 
but nothing came of it.'*'* By the spring of lyHj, as Morris and his 
group played off one force against another in an effort to gain 
power for the central government, the clamor against them rose 
to a peak. Privately, Morris told C<»ngre.ss that he wouUl resign, 
and then, without comsulting it, published his resignation in the 
newspapers. He declared that “futuling them [the public tlehts] 
on solid revenues, was the last essential work of our glorious 
revolution” but that he was now afraid that it wouUl not be done. 
He stated that to increase the debts without providing the means 
of payment “does not con.sist with my ideas of integrity.” ** Con¬ 
gressmen were furious, for this action was an open attempt to 
force adoption of his funding scheme. Arthur Lee attacked him in 
a series of newspaper e.ssays. He chargetl that Morris had de¬ 
stroyed public credit and had accu.sed Congress ami the states 
with intent to defraud, while he him.self hatl made a fortune out 
of the war.® Arthur Lee was attacked in turn as a disgruntled 
office seeker who should have had Morri.s’s job except that no 
one trusted him, which might be an advantage since he trusted 
no one.*® Despite his resignation, Morris srayetl in office ami if 
was believed by some that he would ruin the chances of anyone 
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who tried to take his place. Opposition to the impost of 1783 was 
in part the result of a belief that if it were granted, it would merely 
increase Morris’s power, not that of Congress, for he would con¬ 
trol appointments and the disposal of the money received.^^ 

Opposition grew rapidly even far from Philadelphia. General 
Greene wrote Washington from South Carolina that the people 
of the state were much prejudiced against both Congress and 
“the Financier” and that this was leading to more independence 
of Congress than one could wish for.^® The legislature of Massa¬ 
chusetts made its objections specific in October 1783. It declared 
that it had been natural to focus attention on the war and that 
to have done otherwise “would have been grasping at the shadow 
and relinquishing the substance” but that now it was time to 
“examine minutely the principles upon which we are acting. . . .” 
The legislature complained about the failure to handle the national 
debt adequately and then instructed its delegates to “use your 
unremitting endeavors to have the office of superintendent of 
finance abolished, and a board of treasury, consisting of three 
persons, annually chosen from difiFerent states, with proper powers, 
instituted in its stead; for history invariably evinces, that the 
public revenue naturally begets influence to the person to whom 
the disposal of it is committed; and it must be our wisdom to 
diminish that bane of all free governments, by placing it in such 
a manner as to have the least possible effect. However pressing 
and justifiable the reasons might have been for instituting the 
office of superintendent of finance, and intrusting such extensive 
powers thereto; or however faithfully and impartially they may 
have been exercised, we conceive such reasons do now cease, and 
in a time of general tranquility cannot operate for its continuance. 
If you should fail in your application for the abolition of that 
office, you are by all means to endeavor to procure an abridge¬ 
ment of its powers, so far as relates to the great control over 
public officers, and in the settlement of public accounts.” The 
final story of Morris’s administration remains to be told. There 
is no question but that he was an extremely skilful manipulator 
of funds and credit and that he brought a measure of system into 
the chaos of Revolutionary finance. But in the course of doing so 
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it seems evident that he did not distribute avuilalilc funtls with 
an even hand, that he ditl use his financial power to rewartl 
friendvS and partners while ignoring the claims equally worthy 
citizens. Thus his letter books show that he ilrew bills of exchange 
in favor of such partners us John Ross and John Langdon, atul 
Haym Solomon, “my broker.” 'Fhesc bills were ilrawn on Dutch 
and French hankers where the United States had crcilits, uiul on 
state collectors and loan officers whcj had funds, 'rhus Morris's 
connections got most of the available money of the United States, 
while other creditors got nothing at all.*'" Dr. lulward Bancroft, 
the ex-spy, came to Philadelphia after the war. 1 le had been and 
was to be connected with tlie private business dealings of Morris, 
Deane, and othens. Me wrote as a matter of fact and not in con¬ 
demnation--that Morris would resign as soon as he could “extri¬ 
cate some of his friends” and that he was endeavoring to do this 
“by the money borrowing in Holland. . . Barbe-Marbois, 
the French consul general, told the b'rench government flatly that 
Morris was a man who expectetl the French governntent to pay 
“all the illegitimate profits that he had taken to himself, and of 
which he is unhappily in possession.” Marbois said that Morris’s 
“avidity can make him capable of very reprehensible irregu¬ 
larities” and, unle.HS bound by Congress, would take few pains to 
fulfill obligations of the United States to France.*''*’ 

When a man’s enemies, his friends, and foreign observers all 
agree that he is using his office for private gain, even if the charge 
is completely unfounded, his tenure is apt to be uncertain or, at 
least, his usefulness slight. After repeated threats to do so, ami 
long after he hatl lost contnfl of Congrc.ss, Morris finally retired 
I November 1784.” 

As the campaign against Morris mounted, his enemies matle 
plans to take over the trea.sury. 'I'hc Ma.ssachusctts delegates, 
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acting on their instructions, moved that the treasury be “re¬ 
vised.” The result was a report which in effect slapped Morris, 
for it declared that if any of the proposed three commissioners en¬ 
gaged in trade directly or indirectly, they could never thereafter 
hold any office under the United States. Congress at first rejected 
the report, declaring that there had been “very great advantages” 
from the administration of Robert Morris. But the very next day 
the ordinance was passed. It provided that a board of treasury 
should exercise the powers of the superintendent of finance and 
suffer only loss of office if they engaged in trade.^^ It took time to 
elect the commissioners. Those first chosen refused appointment. 
In January 1785, Samuel Osgood of Massachusetts, Walter Liv¬ 
ingston of New York, and John Lewis Gervais of South Carolina 
were elected. After the latter refused, Arthur Lee of Virginia was 
cliosen. 'Fbus by the summer of 1785 the board of treasury, domi¬ 
nated by two of Morris’s leading enemies, was in control of the 
finances of the United States.®® Congress, said James Warren, has 
“got clear of that sink of corrupt influence which so long con¬ 
taminated some of their measures,” of an office “which made rapid 
strides to dominion. . . .” 

'Fhe tluties of the new board were many. It supervised the 
treasury officials who were settling the accounts of the military 
departments, the continental loan officers in the states, the com¬ 
missioners who were settling accounts between the United States 
ami the states ami between the United States and individuals. 
'I’he multitudes of memorials sent to Congress were turned over to 
the board for investigation. The board called for documents, heard 
evidence, and reported back to Congress. There were hundreds of 
rec(uests, particularly from hopeful souls who saw a chance to 
make something out of the confusion. The widow of a brigadier 
general asked for extra money in 1788. The request was turned 
over to secretary of war Knox who reported back that he was 
sorry for widows and orphans but that he was not “sensible of 
any particular services or sufferings performed or sustained by her 
late husband whereon to justify so uncommon a partiality.” 

In 1776 three speculating merchants of Albany had bought goods 
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in Canada which they sold to the army and lost money in the do¬ 
ing. In 1786 they claimed that they had done so for the United 
States and should be repaid. The board tracked down the facts 
and reported back that the merchants had engaged in speculation 
as private individuals and “though the event proved contrary to 
their expectations” they had no more claim on the United States 
than the public creditors.®^ Daniel Gray of Connecticut, a former 
assistant commissary of purchases, claimed that he had money 
coming from the government, but the board could find no record 
that he was entitled to any, and stated that “the general opinion 
entertained of his character will not justify a blind and implicit 
confidence in the accuracy and propriety of his charges.” 

Then there was Richard Gridley of Massachusetts: he told 
Congress that in 1775 a Major Browne had furnished him with a 
horse and buggy to carry his surveying instruments. But, said 
Gridley, “the horse so furnished was killed at the Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, and the sulky (being kept in the public service ’till 
the year 1780) rendered altogether useless.” Major Browne ap¬ 
plied to the state of Massachusetts for payment and was refused. 
He then sued Gridley and collected fifty pounds of the lawful 
money of Massachusetts. The board solemnly examined the case 
and reported back that Gridley was a Massachusetts colonel when 
he got the horse and buggy and that his claim could not be al¬ 
lowed without “establishing a precedent which would subject the 
general treasury to a multitude of claims. . . 

In addition to endless petty claims such as these, the board pre¬ 
pared endless reports to Congress on income and outgo. They paid 
the troops and the civil employees. They kept up a constant cor¬ 
respondence with state officials urging prompt payments of monies 
provided by state legislatures.®^ The board worked out careful 
procedures for the conduct of the business of handling accounts. 
When Congress referred a question to the board, it examined the 
merits of the case and reported back to Congress. If Congress then 
resolved that an indefinite sum be allowed, the claim then went 
to the comptroller’s office in which there were three independent 

Journals, XXX, 205-6. 

Ibid., XXIX, 839-40. 

59 Ibid., XXX, 437 - 8 , 

For instance see the Board of Treasury to Gerard Bancker, Treasurer of 
New York, 13 May 1786, and Bancker s reply, 16 May 1786, PCC, no. 139, jff. 
261, 265, LC. 
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officers. The clerk examined the accounts and reported to the 
auditor who likewise examined them. If the claimant was dis¬ 
satisfied with the decision of these two officials, he could appeal 
to the comptroller whose decision was final, not even the board of 
treasury having the power to alter it. Whatever amount he found 
due he reported to the board and it in turn issued a warrant on 
the treasurer for payment.^ 

'I'here is every evidence that the board was rigorously honest. 
No complaints against the red tape insisted upon by government 
accounting officers in the twentieth century are any more quer¬ 
ulous than those leveled at the board of treasury because of its 
rigid insistence on the documentation of all claims. 

.As the board struggled in the swamps of unsettled accounts and 
wrangled with the states, its members often sounded like the man 
whose administration they had so bitterly denounced. As they 
sat on the inside looking out, they too became concerned with 
actiuisition of more power for the central government. Samuel 
Osgood ileclareil that the management of money matters was a 
serious business. I le deplored the payment of debt that had taken 
jdace as a resvdt of tlepreciation, and also the millions of dollars 
that vvouKl perhaps never he accounted for because of confusion 
(luring the war. lUit things were different now; there was more 
time “as well as the experience purchased by the needless expendi¬ 
ture of upwards of fifty million dollars to introduce order and 
economy in our money transactions.” He now believed that Con¬ 
gress either must have coercive power to collect money or to levy 
an impost. I le admitted that the power to do justice would also 
involve the power to do injustice: “power must be lodged some¬ 
where yi‘t it should be done with a proper degree of caution and 
such checks” as to prevent misuse. He had once been opposed to 
such i>ower, but experience had obliged him to change. Patriotism 
and imblic virtue “are no match in this country for dishonesty and 
intrigue. .Americans have no more virtue than other people.” ^ 
()sgood had moved far .since 1783. Arthur Lee too had moved as he 
faced the problems of finance, but he was more concerned, as he 

'-.Satmicl (Ks'tKul ti< Francis Danu, 8 Jan. 1786, Osgood Papers, NYHS. 

Rev. William Ciordon, it; Jan. 1786, Osgood Papers, NYHS. This was 
in answer m a Idler t'rmn (Jnrdtm, to Jan. 1786, in which Gordon asked why 
t'tmgivas dill mil "accoimntidaic it.sclf to the wishes of many well meaning 
rt-pultlicam." and ask ftir the impo.st for only fifteen years and allow states to 
cnijiliiy their own cdllectur.s. 
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had always been, with the tlangcrs of speciihitidn. He wrote to 
Sam Adams, “I am afraid rny ticar friend tliat we will live to see 
the noble fabric we have lahoreil so much to rear to liberty, 
honor, and independence, uprooted from its fomulation fnun the 
rapacity for speculation which appears to me to have ascended 
from commissaries and quartermasters to legislators.” 1 le de¬ 
nounced the efforts to avoid payment of debts to Britain; the 
emission of paper money; the purchase t»f securities by a few, at 
two to three shillings on the pound. He said that such thitigs were 
perhaps the reason the states liid mtf contribute enough money to 
the union. Money was desperately needeil to p;iy interest on the 
foreign debt and the salaries of the employees of the Confederation 
government.®'* 

Such men as Lee and Osgooil, tmlike their fellow ofHcers |uy 
and Knox, did not want a ‘'national" governmettr, but they did 
want enough power lodged in Congress to maintain the C'onfedera- 
tion. Lee perhaps realizetl that the best defence against the ilrive 
of the nationalists would he such power. Meanwhile the board of 
treasury labored with the financial pntblems left by the war, 'Fheir 
means were inadequate, as they reali/ed, but by lyHu tmteh of the 
chaos at war’s end hud been reduced to a pattern of investigation, 
evaluation, and settlement. 

“ 14 Feb. 1786, Samuel Adams Papers, NYPb. 
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The Settlement of Accounts 


T he government of the Confederation worked hard at 
li(luiilating the financial problems left by the war. Although 
something had been done before the end of the war, there still 
remained the vast problem of settling accounts between Congress 
anti the states; the accounts of the five army departments; the 
granting of tlepreciation, back pay, and commutation certificates 
promised the officers and soldiers of the Continental Army; the 
disentanglement of the muddled affairs of the secret and com¬ 
mercial conirniftees; the adjustment of the records of American 
agents and diplomats, and of European bankers and merchants, 
involved in borrowing money and buying war supplies in Europe. 

'riie settlement of all these accounts was enormously difficult 
because throughout eight years of war so many different people 
h:id hatulled government funds. Some had kept records which 
couhl be found, others had kept records and lost them, still others 
rcfusctl to surrender those they held, while many had kept none 
at all. All sorts of people had been given cash, bills of exchange, 
paper money, and quartermaster and commissary certificates, 
'riic records of what they had received, what they had bought, 
and what they had turned over to the government and the army 
were, at best, confused. This was as true of headquarters offices 
as it was of commanders of small bodies of troops in remote parts 
of the country. Agents in Europe handled vast sums: loans, bills 
of exchange, cargoes of tobacco, proceeds from the sales of cap- 
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tures, and the like. When one adds to this the fact that the various 
forms of money and certificates useil declined in value while prices 
rose rapidly, and that the policy cjf the government wa.s to settle 
all accounts in terms of actual specie value, one can begin to 
understand the task that faced the hoard of treasury and the 
various commissioners who settled accounts umler its direction 
during the 1780’s. 

The biggest problem was the settlement of accounts between the 
central and state governments, d'he .Articles <»f Confederation pro¬ 
vided the basis. They stated that expenses for the common de¬ 
fense and general welfare wore to be paitl from a common treasury 
to be supplied by the states in proportion to the value of granted 
and surveyed land and the buiUlings and improvements on such 
land in each of the states. Such a valuation hail not been matle by 
the end of the war. At that time an amendment to the Articles 
was proposed which dividetl expenses among the states accortling 
to population; this amendment the states refused n» ratify. 

Meanwhile, lacking any accurate valuation, Congress appor¬ 
tioned expenses among the states accortling to rougli guesses as to 
their population. Ctmgress issued retiuisirions on each for its 
share of the expenses, anti the states in turn were crctlifetl or 
debitetl on the books of the treasury with what they paiil or failetl 
to pay on these requisitions. Simplicity etuis at this point, for 
until 1780 Congre.ss had financed itself largely through paper 
money, the sale of loan office certificates, the issuance of com¬ 
missary and quartertJiaster certificates, atul foreign loans, 'I'hc 
states too contributed to war costs, d’hey raised and paitl troops; 
they supplied the Continental Army with foot!, cl<»rhing, and am¬ 
munition; they issued paper money and honxmetl money them¬ 
selves for the common cause. States received cojuinental funds 
to use as well. In turn, upon requisition by Congress, the states 
supplied continental money, .specie, state money, and specific 
supplies of food, clothing, and ammunition to Congress. In the 
course of this interchange most of the states were c»>nvinceil that 
they had supplied far more to the Unifetl States than their ap¬ 
propriate share, d’herefore, when facal with financial tlifficulfies of 
their own, they told Congre.ss that they had paid enough or too 
much. They threatened to stop payments, ami some actually did 
so. Let the slack states pay up, they argued, and above ail let the 
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accounts be settled. No one knew quite how this could be done 
equitably. 

7 ’he nationalist politicians wanted to solve the problem by 
declaring all state expenses a part of the common debt incurred in 
fighting the war, the whole to be administered by the central 
government. This would have been a simple way of avoiding the 
complex problem of balancing accounts, but another motive was 
involved as well. Robert Morris was convinced that such action 
would be as significant a centralizing force as the loan office debt. 
In 1783 be had the support of men like Jefferson, probably be¬ 
cause Virginia had an enormous war debt which would be light¬ 
ened if assigned to Congress and then redistributed among the 
states cither according to population or land values. However, 
Congress would not include the idea in the finance plan of 1783 
when it went to the states, and the need of balancing accounts re- 
mainetl as great as ever.^ 

One plan had been worked out early in 1782 and commissioners 
went to the states to do the job. States that were found making 
overiuiynients were to be credited with interest; states that had 
not paid their share were to be charged interest. The commis¬ 
sioners were also given power to settle the claims of individuals 
who held quarteniuister and commissary certificates given by 
army purcliasing agents. Five commissioners were appointed to 
settle the accounts of the five army departments: quartermaster, 
comiiiissary, hospital, clothier, and marine.^ 

Some progress was made. Then in June 1784, Congress once 
more revised i.>olicy. Commissioners were given wider discretion. 
At the same time Congress directed that new certificates be given 
for old (piartermaster and commissary certificates, which, like 
other eertificatcs, were to draw six per cent interest.^ 

Some of the commissioners had little difficulty as they went 
about exchanging new certificates for old."* Most of them were 

1 Morris to the I’rJ.sitlfnf of Congress, 8 March 1783, Jared Sparks, ed.: The 
Diplnmaiit' (.'urresp/iniienee of the American Revolution (la yols.. New York, 
iSiy 301, XII, 335 f>. During the 1780’$, as we have seen, Virginia paid most 
of lu r w:tr dchr. 

2 "Juumuls, XXn, 83 8, 102-4. All such commissioners were to be appointed 
and'con trolled by thc'.supcrinrcndent of finance. 

\3 June 17H4, ibid., XXVII, 54I--4. The basis for all settlements was to be 
the'scale of depreciation wliich Congress had adopted in August 1780. 

‘ McCormick: New Jersey in the Confederation, ch. vii. 
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slow and methodical and were lianined hy commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by the states to work with theme' 'I'lic Massachusetts 
legislature insisted that the rules were fo<t complicatcil and should 
be simplified.® For their part the commissioners h;u.l troubles too. 
Some states had no documents to support their claims, or state 
officials refused to supply records. Others simply igmired the men 
sent out by Congress." Despite such difficulties, men in some of 
the small states soon finished tlieir jobs and were reatly to move on 
to other tasks.*® 

The difficulties were enormous in states like \’irginia wiiich al¬ 
lowed county and state courts to pass on all claims for supplies 
provided the United States. When such claims were uranted by 
the courts, the claimants were given certificates and the state then 
charged them against the United States.*' Such procedure was 
shocking to the commissioners and to the board of treasury, but 
Virginia paitl no attention. 

The complaints against slowness ami against meticulous 
methods finally induced Congress to ehange procedures in 17H7. 
Five men were given the job formerly lumdkal by tme for each 
state. I'hese new commissioners were given more leeway. Con¬ 
gress also agreed that state expenditures unautimri/etl by Con¬ 
gress could be included in the final .settlement. board tif review 
was set up in New York to make final decision on all claims, 
whether supported by adeipuite evidence or not, and with the 
power to make allowances “as they shall think consistent with 
the principles of general etiuity.’’ *" 

Even the new freedom granted the commissioners of Congress 
did not make their lot an easy one. William Winder complaimsl 
that he had to examine no less titan i tb>citmenfH submitteil 

by Virginia, Furthermore, the state woulii not let hint huiulle 

‘Oliver Idlswcirth anti Oliver Wulctitt, jr. to ifie Cimtra! Av.rinbly [t'lin 
nectiait], May 17H5, William Samuel Juhtr.nn I.f, 

‘To rhe Htuml of Treasury, i July c/K?, I'.ipr-., NVHH. 

’William Wimier to the governor of IteLiwarr, Ant'. rS,-, Xithola'i Van 
Dyke Papers, LC, 

* William Winder, SratefUeiit of I,itpiiilarnl Cl.iini'i in Itrl.mare. j! M.ty l yHt), 

Gnitx Collection, PHH, Wifidrr wiicl tlnit lir ^ rrriilit 

from erne to 580 itmoiinfing to rfiaf ^rrr 4 tri4 imiiqukhtnl 

claims left for which crrtificiiirs xtill tie knml 

• Andrew Dunscomh, t ommissioner for .•\djti*.fing tlm Aetounoutf VirKini.t, 
to the Board of'Preasury, i July IKV, mt. i j»i, (, nu, lA*. 

“ 7 May 1787, Journals, X.XXII, ihi 6. 
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them up and send them to New York to speed up the work.“ 

Because of the sheer mass of evidence that had to be gone 
through, the state accounts were not finally settled by the end of 
the Contederation, but much of the basic work had been done. Not 
until i79o were commissioners, appointed according to an act of 
Congress in 1790, able to complete the task. When it was done the 
suspicion of many of the states was confirmed. It was found that, 
as a whole, they had contributed $114,407,2,97 to fighting the war 
whereas the central government had contributed but $36,742,599 
to them. When the balance was divided among the states accord¬ 
ing to their population, the central government owed money to 
seven states. Much bitterness resulted in the case of states like 
Virginia which had contributed more than nineteen million and re¬ 
ceived less than four million and yet was charged with $100,000, 
a sum which she refused to pay.^“ 

The certificates promised the Army were handed out rapidly. 
By the end of 1786, John Bierce, commissioner of army accounts, 
had virtually finished the task of issuing the depreciation, back 
pay, tind commutation certificates which had been promised to 
the officers attd soldiers of the Continental Army. Nearly eleven 
million dollars in such certificates had been issued within three 
years.*'' 

'Bhc settlement of the accounts of the five army departments 
was more complex, for part of them had been settled by the states 
anil part of them by the commi.ssioners of the United States who 
took up the certificates issued by purchasing agents during the 
war. 'I'he other side of the problem was the settlement of the ac¬ 
counts of the headquarters departments. Untold sums of paper 
money, cash, ;md (piartermastcr and commissary certificates had 
been haiuled over to purchasing agents, deputies, sub-deputies, 
and the like. I'hc board of treasury insisted on an accounting, 
and well it might; for it turned out that the United States was 


>» iK May r/HK, BBC, ne. I, pt. i, if. 3 ^S~ 79 . LC. See also his letters to 
Aiidivw Dim-.eottib and his trial ahstracfs, BCC, no. 138, 1 , pt. i, fh 345 55, LC.. 

r: U,.,,.,r( of (.•otninisdoiuTs of the Fuhlic Debt, 29 June 1793, Treasury De- 
tiartmcnt, Bureau of the Public Debt, Old Loan Office Records, NA. 

« i,i„, „(■ t'errificates issued to the Officers and Soldiers of the Late Army of 
the Bnitcd .Stares by John Fierce, Commis.sicmer, to a Nov. 1786, Osgood Papers, 
NVnS. As .m illustration of the careful way Pierce worked see his letter to 
(Joveniur Nichohus Van Dyke of Delaware, 7 Sept. 1786, Nicholas Van Dyke 
Faprrfi, LC. 
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often a creditor. The task was virtually complete by the end of 
1788. 

The man in charge of the marine, clothier, and hospital de¬ 
partments found that most of the unsettled claims consistetl of 
those of the United States against people who tnvcd it money. 
Nevertheless many men still demamled money ilespitc the reconls. 
Thus the firm of Livingston and Turnbull claimed over 
although the commissioner had sueil them for $i 7,(KX) which his 
books showed they owed the United States.*"* 'Fhe tnan chargetl 
with winding up the accounts of the commissary ami t[uurter- 
master departments likewise found that his bigwest task was to 
collect from former officials who still t)wed mt»ney tt> the Ihtitetl 
States.*® 

Many F.uropean accounts were destined to rentuin tatudetl for 
decatlcs, particularly those of Silas Deane and Cartm de Beau¬ 
marchais, but others were straightened out by 'rhomas Barclay, 
who was selected by Congress in lyHi t<» go to bairope for that 
purpose.*® American commercial agents, diphnnats, aiul h’rcnch 
bankers were among those involved. J<»hn Adams, for instance, 
had received and spent large sums on his own account, atul in at!- 
dition he had joint accounts w'ith Deane, with b'runklin, and with 
I.ce and Franklin. Barclay got and examined all sm'h records and 
reported back to the hoard of treasury.*' I'he accounts of tlte 
French banker, Ferdinaml (Jrami, were examined by Barclay. 
In 1785 he reported the task cotnplefed and saitl he believed that 
Grand had done the business given him "faithfully ami hon¬ 
estly.” *® 

The board of treasury, which supervised the work of so many 
different men after the war, gave its particular attention to the 
accounts of the .secret and commercial c«immittecs which had 
been dominated by Robert Morris, his partners, and his agents. 

“ Benjamin W.alker to the Bounl of 'IVeasury, 6 May 17SH. PCX', ttu. i jH, 
I, pt. 2, ff. 393 ~ 5 , LC 

“Jonathan Barrall to the Boar 4 »»f Trra.H»ry, i* May I’SH, IX't', no. t jS, I, 
pt- 2, ff. 3<;7”8, LC. That anient joh hunter, Tinn*thy Ptikerinn, ■ittll .ivoidiHi 
settling liis accounts as quarternutster-Kcneral an l.ite as 17 '/? wheti he was 
.secretary of state. 

^^ Jounmh , XXIO, 72H-30, 77.’} Ha. 

Accounts of John Adams, PCX’, no. 13H, I, pt. i, tf. it i, IX’; John Ati.uns 
to the Board of Treasury, Jan. 17K7, PC'f, no. ijH, I, pt. i, tf, m >>, Lf. 

Accounts of Ferdinand tmuul witli tltr United .States, f//*; NA. The 
.^nal settlement showed that Graml owed the United States 75,5*.» tivrc>i. 
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This attention was perhaps due to Arthur Lee, whose chief desire 
was to prove that Morris was corrupt. Those accounts had been 
political dynamite during the war, as we have seen, and eventually 
the accounts disappeared.” In 1783 Robert Morris urged that 
they bo scttlcal, for he said they were “far from inconsiderable” 
and involved people in the United States, the West Indies, and 
Mu rope."" 

'riic accounts had been settled in part during the war, but in a 
manner that aroused suspicion. Much of it centered around Wil¬ 
liam Hingham, agent of the committee in Martinique and a part¬ 
ner of Morris at the same time. He went there as a clerk. He re¬ 
turned to the Ui\ited States after the war as one of the wealthiest 
men in the new nation. Before the end of 1781 he had claimed and 
been paid over a half million livres Martinique, for sixty per cent 
of which lie presented no vouchers. After Morris took over as 
superintendent of finance he paid Bingham nearly 350,000 livres 
more. 

The hoard of treasury went into these transactions with a 
vengeance. After going over the accounts they concluded that 
Bingham oweil the United States nearly two and a half million 
livres Martinique."' Other accounts were examined with equal 
interest. Among others the hoard found that Robert Morris and 
one of liis partners, John Ross, owed the United States a vast 
sum.® 

While the United States managed to collect some, it by no 
means ttot all that was due it during the 1780 s. A list of the 
debtors of tlie United States in 1790 is a long one and includes 
most of the men involved in the business of war supply. Of all the 
long list, tlie one who owed the government the most money was 
Robert Morris.® 

'I'he achievement of the board of treasury and the many com- 


Thry wen- in cxistciu-.- us late us 17H5. Sec Rol'crt Morris to Mr. 

t'hirk, i i St'pr. r;HOrtWiul better Book F, bC. « , r t r 

-"•ro tlu- I'rt-.ia.-nt of (.‘ungress, li Aug. Official Letter Book b, BC,. 

’> Aftlinr In- J'uprrs, VUi, up, HUL. Lee noted that all of Morns _s partners 
iiml fuv<.ritcs were paid in specie “while the army was almost mutinying for 
want of pay." U-c at least proved to hi.s own satisfaction what he had always 

stwpectetl conceniins,!: the Morris group. „ - , . , ■ j e 

'*'* Unci., Vin, f/h. The amount .stated was 691,584.16 but the kind of money 

IS lUit tluilU.ltCHl. Q 

« \V;ir Rccurd^j Arftiy Bnmch, Revolutionary War Documents, no. 2.8,7^35 
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missioncrs who workai untlcr its direction wus ;i real one. The 
story is not one of a stricken government unable to functi<»n, hut 
the story of a government that w<vrket,i hard to settle the problems 
left by the war, tle.spite the obstacles in its way. It was a govern¬ 
ment to whom merchants, war contractfjrs, politicians, and foreign 
bankers owed money. The government owed money in turn and it 
struggled to make payment.s. .-Mthough if nccdctl an indepentlent 
income, it was not .so helple.ss as i.s cotnmonly .supposeil. The bal¬ 
ance sheet of its income and outgo, t)f its cnalit with Dutch bank¬ 
ers, ot the devices u.scil ft) pay interest, ami of the ptttential wealth 
resulting from the ownership of western lands, is a iwatnl of real 
effort, some results, and great promise. 


The ‘Ba/a/ice Sheet of the Qonfederation 


Perhaps no clear balance sheet of the Confctleratiun can be ere. 
ated, but the records of the treasury, which Itave hitherto never 
been u.sed by men who have written about the titiatmes of the 
Revolution, offer enough evidence to show that the traditional 
stories arc half truths at best. The achievement <d' the C otifedera- 
tion government in settling accounts is a partial demomaration of 
this. The government did not solve all the prohlctns that f.tcvil it, 
but it can be asked, what other government before or sitice ever 
did either? 

_ 'J'he biggest task of the Confederation govermneat was the 
liquidation of the national debt. 'Fhe total war ilrht of the Kevedu- 
tion was an enormous sum in terms of the paper useil, hut the 
vast bulk of it had been cancelleil by the entl of the war. Perhaps 
1400,000,000 in paper money, quartermaster, and eommissary 
certificates of the central governmettt, and equally itreat sums th.ir 
had been issuetl by' the states, luul been wiped out by the mirldle 
of 1783. The remaining war debt was small by ctanparison, ai . 
though its political significanee was enormous. 

In the spring of 1783 Congress estimated the rettmitiing ilo. 
mestic debt of the Cnited .States at about It.ip vi. -,,,, ,.i. This rsti - 
mate included the loan office rlcbt, the army debt, arrears in ittfer- 
est, and an uncertain umountof tuilitjuitlatci! debt in variotci firms 
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of certificates scattered throughout the countryThe reduction 
of this estimate to precise figures was the task of the board of 
treasury and the various commissioners appointed to “liquidate” 
the accounts of the United States during the 1780’s. As the work 
continued, the treasury reported its progress to Congress. By the 
end of lyHs, ^14,578,009 had been liquidated.^ By the end of 
17H7, the task was essentially complete. The liquidated loan office 
debt was $11,412,085. 'I’he certificates issued the army and still in 
circulation came t(i ^8,932,293. Commissioners settling accounts 
between the states anil the United States had issued $3,614,011. 
'I'he commissioners settling the accounts of the army depart¬ 
ments had issued $817,330. An item of $2,680,429 represented 
credits on the funding books of the treasury for settled accounts 
and cancelled certificates issued by commissioners and loan of¬ 
ficers. Misci'llaneous items brought the total of the liquidated 
tlcbt to $27,995>24--'“’ 

Hamilton's first report on the public credit in 1790 is ample evi¬ 
dence of the success of the Confetleration in liquidating the debt. 
His figure for the liquidated domestic debt of the United States 
was $27,383,917, some $600,000 less than Nourse’s statement in 
1787.” 

In May 1788 the foreign debt of the United States was esti¬ 
mated :tt $10,271,561. This included money borrowed from the 
bVcnch atui Spanish governments, the Farmers General of France, 
and the bankers of liollantl. The foreign debt grew rapidly during 
the Confederation, b'rcnch loans were stopped at the end of the 
war but Dutch bankers began making loans in 1782. Between then 
and 1789 they loaned the United States $3,600,000.=*® As in the 

'iti April rjH u 7 (^urHuis^ XXiV^ aH 6 . y j j 

»Srarrmciit ik the Dmwntk Debt of the United States, as Liquidated to 

II Dfiu i7H<, KX, no. 141, LC 

»StiOrtnrnf of the Li<|uitliited and Loan Office Debt of the United States, 
tci II lhi\ r/Hy, by jemeph Nournc, Register of the Treasury, PCC, no. 141, 
L f, fn, hi\ 11 ie army diht had been reduced by nearly two million do lars 
fdncT lohn Vtvnr, Vmxmmhtwr of Army Accounts had reported his work m 
NovcmlHT .786, See OsgoiKl bupTH, NYHS. Thi.s reduction is perhaps m part 
the rrsuh <»t du' iialc ct lands in the Okl Northwest. , r" i, 

«.S;unu.-I McKee, ed.i Pupn-s ,m Public Credit, Commerce and Finance by 
Mxamkr IhmiUon (New York, 24. Hamilton estimated 

unotlier two milliun dollars of unlicpiidutcd debt, mostly m contmental bills 
of credit. He estimated the arrears of intcre.st at oyer thirteen millions. 

s" Report by Joseph Noursc, 6 May 17B8, United States bmance. Misc., 

M.8S. Div., l.C. 
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case of the domestic liebt, Mamilton was in substantial agree¬ 
ment with Nonrse xis to the foreign debt. He estimateil it to be 
^10,070,307 in 1790, ji smaller figure than Nourse's, but he atided 
to it arrears in interest which he calculated at #1,640,071.-’' 

The money borrowed during the Confederation was spent care¬ 
fully, with the result that excellent credit was maintained in Hol¬ 
land. In the four years from 1784 through #583,062 was 

paid in interest, #127,598 was used to pay the expenses of Ameri¬ 
can ministers, #172,087 was spent in the payment of old accounts, 
and #136,737 was paid in premiums on the loans nuuie. In athlition 
#319,242 was paid by Ferdinand (Jrand atul the American min¬ 
isters for bills of exchange drawn by Robert Morris anti the board 
of treasury. The failure of a Dutch banking house in which the 
United States had deposited money accounted for #43,110. 'I'he 
total ca.sh spent was #1,381,836 by the end of 1787.*" 

The United States thus maintained a harulsome cash balance on 
deposit with Dutch and French bankers throughout the C'on- 
federation. This was the resmlt of the policy of the hoanl of 
treasury, of John Adams, and of the cautious Dutch bankens who 
not only lent money to the government, but who bought up in¬ 
creasing amounts of the domestic ilebt of the Uniteil States during 
the 1780’s. Interest on the Dutch loans was paid regidarly. 'Hie 
only interest defaulted was that on a French loan which came iluc 
in 1786, whereupon the bVench govcrnmetit assumed the pay¬ 
ments on it until 1790. 'fhe faith of the Dutch bankers in the 
future of the United States was shown in offers to buy tlie entire 
debt of the United States to France. 

In this they soon found competition from various American 
speculators and European bankens. It .seemeii to all the interested 
parties that fhe hard-pressed FVench governmetir might be in¬ 
duced to sell the American debt at a healthy discount, arul all of 
them believed that the United States was a land of opjH.rtunity. 
Interest grew more avid a.s the Constitution t»f 1787 was sent to 
the states for adoptitm, but it was the imHetfled land of the 
United States that seemed the best justification for speculation in 
American debt. American land might not always !>e at the center, 
but It was always in the near periphery, of even the most cauttous 

McKee: Papers iy Alexander Harnilm, •!{, 

J‘w«ph Nourse, Regmter*.s Office, 31 July r;KS, A(ntr;w't uf Korrign Pay- 
meats m 1784, 1785, 1786, & 1787, PCC, no. 141, 1 , fF. 413 5, LC. 
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banker’s hopeful thoughts of the future in the eighteenth century. 

When an international combine of French and English bankers 
and speculators sent Brissot de Warville to America in 1787, one 
of them told him that the Americans would adopt the new con¬ 
stitution and that thereafter every eye ought to look to America 
“as being the unfailing road to prosperity” and that Europeans 
would buy land there. “I know of no period when the spirit of 
speculation has been so general as at the present,” he wrote, “no 
period which presents a revolution like that of independent Amer¬ 
ica; and no foundation so solid as that which they are about to 
establish.” 

When de Warville got to America in 1788 he met Andrew 
Craigie and William Duer, secretary of the board of treasury. 
An agreement was soon worked out between de Warville acting 
for Etienne Clavi^re, a Swiss banker who had moved to France, 
and Craigie and Duer. They proposed to buy up the United States 
debt to France and as much of the domestic debt as they could 
manage. In addition they hoped to get control of all the loans to be 
made by the United States. Duer and de Warville were given large 
shares, in the hope of preventing them from dealing with Robert 
and Gouverneur Morris, who had similar notions. Duer had as a 
secret partner Samuel Osgood of the board of treasury, who had 
indeed traveled far since the days when he had denounced the 
speculations of Robert Morris.®^ 

Duer was not a man to limit his opportunities by loyalty to 
agreements or partners. Soon he was in touch with Robert Morris 
and Jeremiah Wadsworth. Then, after Duer “conceived” that 
Mrs. Henry Knox “had been assailed on the subject,” the secre¬ 
tary of war became interested. All these men were aware that the 
Dutch bankers had the inside track in American finances and that 
they had offered to buy the debt in 1786. They decided that if the 
proper man could be sent as minister to Holland, it might help in 
the competition for the purchase of the American debt to France. 
Some of them thought that Gouverneur Morris would be the 
right man, but Knox and Wadsworth suggested Rufus King. 
Duer therefore approached King. King was coy but interested 
and said that he was not indisposed to a foreign appointment, and 
that “if in perfect consistence with the duties and dignity of the 

Quoted in Davis: Essays, I, 156—7. 

“Ibid., I, 158-61. 
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office, I could promote the interest of my friends it would he a 
great satisfaction to me.” 

The plans of this group of htipeful speculators were frustrated, 
partly by their own duplicity toward one another, anil partly be¬ 
cause the Dutch bankers had laid their grounds well through the 
purchase of large sums of the domestic debt and through loans to 
the government of the United States. MventuaUy they did buy the 
^French debt, and they remained the chief hankers of tlie United 
States after 1789 as they had been before.®* I'he foreign debt of the 
United States wa.s thus a matter of lively interest to contempo¬ 
raries, who had much more faith in its ultimate payment than 
most of the people who have written about it since that time. 
Interest mounted after the Convention of 1787, but Europe's most 
cautious bankers hail shown tlteir confidence in the United Stares 
before anyone knew there would be .such a convention. 

The domestic debt was a .subject of similar interest, altliough it 
sold on the market at far less than its face value. I'he market value 
was low because the government was able to pay only part of the 
interest and that part in indents rather than in casli. Furthermore, 
as it passed from harul to hand and was consolidated in tlu; hands 
of relatively few men, there was a persistent demand in the states 
that when the debt was paid, its holder.s should be paid what they 
had given for it and not its face value, 'riuif was the practice in the 
payment of some of the state debts during the tyKo’s and per¬ 
haps only the wildest visionaries among the speculators hoped for 
what Hamilton gave them after 17B9. Despite this the debt was a 
subject of ever-increasing interest. 'I’he states began buying it up 
against the day of final settlement between tliein and flu; central 
government; the Dutch bankets began buying it; and western 
lands were opened for .sale and could be bought with debt certifi¬ 
cates. All these things started the market upw'ards, and after the 
Convention of 17H7 the boom was cm. 

Meanwhile the Confederation was not a government staggering 
along without an income, as is so often assiuned. 'I'he treasury 
records for the 1780’s are full and often confusing, but at the same 

Notes on a Ctmvers.ntion with WilHam !)«rr, at IVc, t'/KH, Rnf'u-i Kinw 
Papm, NYH.S; King; I, 62^-4. 

““The best account of these schemes is in D-avi'i: Knayi, I, eh, iii, "William 
Duer, Kntrcprencur, 1747-99." There is a tlrt-iiloi uripubbihe,! aivnunt in 
Robert R. I.aKollettc: The American Revolutionary Foreien Debt and its 
liquidation (Ph. I). Thesis, (Jeurge W.i-ihiunton I’niversity, tvjtj. 
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time illuminatinp:. During the administration of Robert Morris the 
total receipts of tlic treasury, from taxes, loans, financial opera¬ 
tions, and the like, were $8,177,431.®® Expenses dropped dras¬ 
tically at the end of the war; and so did income. The treasury rec¬ 
ords, however, show that the central government continued to 
have a yearly, if fluctuating, income throughout the Confedera¬ 
tion. 'I'he receipts of the treasury were the following: 1785, $632, 
389; 1786,^ #478,491; 1787, #799,556; 1788, #i,557>i 79; 1789, 
#422,897. 'I'he money taken in consisted of specie and indents col- 
lecteil by loan office commissioners in the states, sales of bills of 
exchanjte, collections from debtors of the government, and 
treasury warratits issued for salaries and expenses in advance of 
collections. 

'I'he largest share of income came from the states. Between i 
November 17H4 and 12 September 1789, the loan office com¬ 
missioners received #1,488,000 in specie and #2,235,000 in indents, 
a total of #3,723,<:xx\ fn)m the state governments. Of this amount 
over three ([uarters of a million dollars in specie and indents was 
still in the hands of the loan officers at the end of the Confedera¬ 
tion. 'I’lie treasury, however, took in over a million dollars more 
than it reeeiveil from the loan officers. A large part of this sum 
came from bills of exchange drawn against balances in European 
banks. 'I'he Indk of the remainder came from the settlement of old 
accounts.®" 

Of course the government did not get as much money as it 
necHlctl. Its biggest problem was the payment of interest on the 
national debt. 'I'lic tre:isury managed to pay most of the interest 
on the foreign ilebt, chiefly by means of loans from Dutch bankers. 
'I'he use of indents to pay interest on the domestic debt was a novel 
device whose effectivenc.ss was defeated largely because of the 
concentration of the national debt in the North in the hands of a 
relatively few men. 'I'he big holders of the national debt got far 

Suiniiijiry Aeeuimt of the Roeripts and Paymente, commencing with the 
appoinuiiftif of Roherr Morris a.s Superintendent of Finance, ao February 1781 
and riidim: with Iiin resignation the isf ot November 1784, in Statements of the 
hhianeial Atf'airs tif the l.are Confetlcratcd Government of the United States 

frttm February 17H1 to September 17H9, MS.S. Div., LC. 

»‘Tlie idiove figures are tlerived from the General Account of Taxes and the 
Aeeount of'Paxen Golleetcd in the Several States and paid into the Treasury. 
TIun doeument i-t etmtained in Statements of the Financial Affairs of the Late 
Cttnfetlerated (Jovernment of the United States from February 1781 to Sep¬ 
tember 1789, MS.S, I)iv., LC. 
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more indents than they couhi use to pay state taxes; hence their 
market value declined. If the debt luui been wi^lely held among the 
people the indents wouki have serveil a u.seful purpose as a circu¬ 
lating medium and carried the debt until the sale of western lands 
got under way. 

However, the rough balance sheet of the Gmfederation does 
show certain positive things. It sluiw.s that the new nation had a 
cash income from the states; that it had stiund credit with Dutch 
bankers; that it paid most of the interest cm the f<»reign debt and 
part of the interest on the domestic debt; and finally, that it 
had arrived at a position where it coukl begin to pay the principal 
as well as the interest on the domestic debt through the sale of 
western lands. It was “deficit financing,” of course, but it can 
be argued that the Confcticrarion perhaps came as close to mak¬ 
ing means match needs as many a twentieth century govern¬ 
ment has been able to do. I'hesc have kept going by enormous 
increases in national tlcbts, whereas the Confederation actually 
managed to reduce the principal of its tlebr. Its methods were not 
“sound” finance by nunlern standards, but we have yet to see how 
“sound” the national debts of the twentieth century will be. 

The lack of an independent income was the great political as 
well as the great economic weakness of the C'onfedenition govern¬ 
ment. 'I'his lack, perhaps more than any other single faet, brought 
about its downfall. If the government had been aide to aeijuire an 
income of its own, the strongest argument against it would have 
been shattered. I'iven .so the problem of the national tiehr was be¬ 
ing solvctl in a different fashion. One state after another tluring the 
Confederation assumed the national tlcht owtied by its cifi/.ens. 
This process was the result of the joint pressure of public creditors 
who demanded better returns on their hoklings, and of politicians 
who feared that national payment of the debt would mean a 
powerful central government. 


T/ie States and the ^dhttonal d)eht 

Americans in the eighteenth century h:ul an intense aw'areness 
of the relationship between economic and political power, as we 

have seen in the debates over the finance plan of lyKj.*' There was 
’’ Set" ante, ch. iii, post, ch. xx. 
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common agreement that the methods used to pay the debt would 
inevitably atlect the balance of power between the states and the 
central government. 'I'lie nationalist leaders were convinced that 
payment by the central government would be a means of adding 
power to if and hence they demanded an independent income for 
it. 'I'he federali.sts, believing equally with the nationalists that the 
result would be a powerful government, opposed the grant of an 
indepeinlent income, and in addition, proposed that the domestic 
(.lebt be <.liviiled among the states and paid by them. During the 
C'onfeiieration, the failure to secure such an income, the clamors 
of the public cretlitors, and the political convictions of the fed¬ 
eralists, resultevl in sfeaily progress in the direction of state as¬ 
sumption of the national debt owing to their citizens. 

'rite first part of the ntitional debt to be assumed by the states 
was the military debt. .After Congress gave up paper money in 
17H0, tirrctirs in Inick pay of the Continental Army mounted. The 
cash that came in went to pay army contractors and holders of 
the loan otlice tlebt, not the soldiers. Congress demanded money 
of the St sites to pay the army, but instead the states began paying 
their soldiers in the Continental Army directly. Robert Morris 
threatened that if the states tlid so, they would get no credit when 
the accounts were balanced, but the states ignored him.®* When 
the war c-ndetl the soldiers were promised back pay and commuta¬ 
tion certificates by Congress. As the soldiers returned to the states 
and the certificates were issued, the states took over those cer¬ 
tificates too. New York and Massachusetts allowed their soldiers 
to exchange such certificates for state certificates. Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware paid interest on them; others took 
t'lieiii iti ini taxes. 

'rhere was nothing to do except for Congress to face the fact 
that in one way or another the states were assuming this portion 
of the nati.inal'dcbt. In 17S4 ‘‘nd again in 1785, Congress agreed 
that if the states paid the military debt, they would be given credit 
on it attainst the day of final settlement of accounts between the 

states anti the central government.” 

'riu; otlicr part of the national debt which the nationalists re¬ 
garded a.s a “sacrctl obligation” of the central government and a 
strong “cement” to the union was the loan office debt. The pay- 


‘•JC tftc of Hhotk- IhIuiuI, 26 June 1782, Wharton, V, 524. 

'Juurtuth, XXVI, 2fiy; XXVII, 506; XXVIII, 261. 
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ment of interest anti principal was tlcpeiuient upon a steatly in- 
come, ami requisitions on the states were ju> guarantee of this. 
There were those who arguevl that the future sale of the national 
domain would pay the debt, hut nieanwiiik* tiiere was the problem 
of the clamoring credinirs. 'I'he power to levy ifnp<trf duties de¬ 
pended upon the unanimous cotisent of the tliirteen states. If 
this could be gotten at all, it woukl take time, atul tneanwhile 
many creditors, htnvever much they might yeartt for a strong 
central government, yearned even more for quick returns. I lenee, 
like the .soldiers, they turned to the state gtwerntiients. Tlie forces 
of nationalism were thus split between their ideals «>f government 
and their economic interests. 

The entering weilge in tlie state assumption of the loan office 
debt was the u.se of indents for the payntenf <tf ititerest by the 
continental loan officers in the states. In June I'/K » they were 
directed to rcfuml the loan office tlebt. AH ohl l(»an office eer- 
tificates were ordered brtmghf in and rediuvd to their specie value 
as of the time of purchased" Later, all ohl loatt office eertific.ites 
were exchanged for new ones. By i-.'Ky that task h.ul been com. 
pletctl and a paper debt of aboitt hat! beeti reduccil to 

approximately $n,«;avx«d‘ 

The continental loan tdHccrs uls«» had the tluty of paying interest 
on the loan office certificates issued in their states. Ihuil tyKi 
interest on loan office ccrtifieatcs issueii before March 177H was 
paid by bills of exchange drawn on France. In that year six mil¬ 
lion dollars w:ts borroweil in France hut Robert Morris tohl ton- 
gress that :ill this money was "antieipated’' ami that notliirtg was 
left to pay interest on the loan office tlebt. This step on the part of 
Morris was actually n«if the result of his inability to pay interest, 

but of his de.sire to have the public cretlifors put pressure t»u C*on- 

Ibid., XVII, 567 y. 

On thi‘ rede ot thr btan otiicrrti »iri‘ N.uh.inirl Applrtun Ut S.nnn*’! (ttwiKtd, 
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tran.sactions. Set- hir iiHrancr thr Virginia Krgr.trr ot lhprr(iir«d L.t.itt (itiUr 
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gross :uul the state legislatures in support of his demands for an 
imlependent ineome for the central government. However, the 
majority of Congress, who knew little or nothing of the actual 
financial sitviation, ordered the loan officers to stop payment of 
interest. .At the same time they asked the states to contribute 
a year to tlic loan officers, who in turn were ordered to 
pay interest with the money received before turning over any¬ 
thing to Congress.'" 

W'ith the stoppage of interest payments by Congress the public 
oreilit<irs started to clamor, as Morris planned they should. They 
held meetings and sent petitions to Congress and state legislatures. 
I’liey proposed a convention of creditors from all the states. In all 
this they had the assistance and guidance of Robert Morris.^* 
'riicir activities lent fervor to the actions of Congress in the spring 
of lyHj, as we have seen. At the same time their pressure on the 
continental hum officers in the states led to a new device. The loan 
officers began i.ssifmg certificates, known as indents,for interest 
due. Robert Morris was strongly opposed, for this interfered with 
his plans, but he was not able to stop the process once it had been 
started. Soon the states began accepting these indents as part pay¬ 
ment on t.axcs. 'rims the states assumed a part of the responsi¬ 
bility for the domestic debt. At first Congress refused to ac- 
knowledf'e what the states were doing, but not for long. In April 
17H.}., Congress agreetl that each state could pay one fourth of its 
reciuisition in imlents and declared that the public creditors must 
reitard the interest as paid whenever they surrendered their cer¬ 
tificates.^'' 

'Phis decision alarmeil southerners, for relatively little of the 
loan office debt was owneil in the South. John Mercer of Vir¬ 
ginia guessed that not more than $300,000 was owned in all of 
Virginia, anti thiit therefore that state would have to make up the 
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balance of requisitions in specie.^® But David Howell of Rhode 
Island was delighted, for he believed the decision was a blow at 
Robert Morris and his friends. “The charm of remitting all pay¬ 
ments to Philadelphia is now broken,” he said, “and I hope that 
vortex will no longer swallow down the treasures of other 
states.” 

The next year Congress decided that since two thirds of the 
requisition for that year was for the payment of interest on the do¬ 
mestic debt, each state might pay two thirds of its quota in the 
indents paid to their citizens by the loan office commissioners.^® 
Thus by 1785 a means of paying interest had been worked out 
through the assumption of responsibility by the states. By the 
end of the Confederation the state loan officers had issued large 
sums and had then taken in over ^2,235,000 after the states had 
collected them in taxes or had received them on their own hold¬ 
ings of the national debt. 

Interest payments with indents did not satisfy the public 
creditors, for both the indents and the loan office certificates de¬ 
clined in value. Moreover, it was doubtful that under this system 
Congress would ever redeem the principal at face value as 
promised. Therefore the creditors appealed to the state govern¬ 
ments for outright state assumption of the principal as well as the 
interest of the national debt. Maryland did so even before the 
war was over. In November 1782 she provided that her citizens 
could exchange their holdings of the national debt for state se¬ 
curities. Under this act she assumed over $200,000 in loan office 
certificates.^® 

New Jersey acted next. Her citizens owned about one eleventh 
of the total domestic debt of the United States, $2,431,845 in 
1790, an extraordinary amount for so small a state. Of the total, 
$1,121,360 were in loan office certificates, $917,968 in liquidated 
quartermaster and commissary certificates, and the remainder in 
soldiers’ notes given at the end of the war. When Congress stopped 
paying interest in 1782, New Jersey creditors demanded action by 

"To the Executive Council of Virginia, 10 April 1784, Burnett, VII, 491. 

"To the Deputy-Governor of Rhode Island, 31 May 1784, ibid., VII, 538. 
journals, XXIX, 768. Loan office commissioners were forbidden to issue 
indents if their states did not pass legislation to comply with the rest of the 
requisition. 

" Laws of Maryland (Hanson ed.), ch. xxv; Votes of Proceedings of the House 
of delegates of Maryland, 2 May, 13 Dec. 1787. 
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the state. The result was an act in June 1783 levying a tax, part of 
the proceeds of which were to be given the continental loan of¬ 
ficer in New Jersey for payment to New Jersey creditors. Then in 
December 1783 the legislature directed the state treasurer to pay 
the interest directly to New Jersey creditors of the United States. 
When the army notes were issued in 1784 the state started paying 
interest on them as well as on the quartermaster and commissary 
certificates which were liquidated by the commissioner sent by 
Congress to settle accounts. In December 1784 the state an¬ 
nounced that it would pay no more money to the United States 
until all the states had approved of the impost of 1783 and of the 
plan for supplemental funds. This remained the policy of New 
Jersey throughout the Confederation, although it weighed heavily 
on her taxpayers. They agreed to all proposals to strengthen the 
Confederation and they welcomed the Constitution of 1787, 
largely because they wanted to shift the heavy burden of payment 
to the central government.®® 

The outstanding example of state assumption was that of 
Pennsylvania whose citizens owned a vast amount of the domestic 
debt. By 1784 they held over $2,500,000 in loan office certificates 
and over $2,000,000 in other forms.®^ The nationalists were power¬ 
ful in Pennsylvania, but they were split because many of them 
wanted cash payments more than anything else. Public creditors 
met in Philadelphia and demanded that the state government pay 
interest on the national debt as other states were doing. Robert 
Morris and his group opposed the demand, but they were slowly 
beaten down. Support for state assumption came also from 
federalist leaders in Pennsylvania who believed with their fellows 
in other states that the states should pay the national debt. By 
the fall of 1784 the Constitutionalist party regained control of the 
state legislature. At once it was proposed that the state take over 
payment of the interest on the national debt owned by Pennsyl¬ 
vanians. Shortly thereafter a bill was printed in the newspapers for 
public discussion.®^ 

The executive council, led by President John Dickinson, ob¬ 
jected that the whole scheme would enrich speculators who had 
bought up large quantities of loan office certificates for a fraction 

McCormick: New Jersey in the Confederation, ch. vii. 

Brunhouse: Counter-Revolution, 131, 283, n. 53. 

^2 Pennsylvania Packet, 6 Jan., 4 Feb. 1785. 
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of their face value. The council declared that acc<irding to the pro¬ 
posed scheme the speculators woukl get forty to fifty per cent 
interest a year in specie, as well as the rise in value of the prin¬ 
cipal. The original holders who hail had to sell hecause rite public 
did not pay them would now he taxed in specie, atul this would he 
an even greater hardship. In addition, the council objected that 
Congress should have time to complete its funding plans, 'bhe 
council proposed that the unsettled latid <tf the states he sold and 
the debt paid in that way; otherwise there would he too heavy a 
tax load.® 

The public creditors jumped ittfo the fray in a memorial to the 
legislature. They were alarmed at the idea of distinguishing be¬ 
tween the original and the speculative owners of the loati office 
certificates. They lamented that there were ways of getting 
property be.sides “direct industry,’* and that while they would not 
defenil spcculator.s, they declared that a man who had bought cer¬ 
tificates at their low ebb merited all the profit Itc coidd get be¬ 
cause of the risks he ran. The plan to pay the debts by the sale of 
public lands was dishonorable. The lanils were worthless, 'rhink of 
the widows and orphans suffering with hunger atul perishing with 
cold while waiting for the state to pay thent f<*r their loati office 
certificates. 'Phe state should pay in cash and at face value.'** 

Satirists joined the executive council in the attack tm the 
.scheme. They declared that very few of the original owners had any 
loan office certificates. The ancient “widows and orphans” argu¬ 
ment was .scoffed at. “.Mr, Startup's arms arc t<» be a triumphal ear, 
drawn by a company of ragged invalids, and the crest a large 
bottle, full of widows’ tears the motto, ‘His l.acrytnis!’ ” said 
“Harry Holdpost,” in a dialogue with “Jack Wantplacc,"'* 
“Centinel” said that most of the dehr was in the hands of specu¬ 
lators who had got it for a tenth of its value. 'Pheir cry was “public 
faith” but what of “equal justice?" 'Phose who had suffered from 
the depreciation of continental hills were as much entitled to 
justice as the speculators." 

Ihe council kept up its opposition to the payment of interest 
on the national debt by the state, hut insisted tliat if it were done, 

**Je>hn I)icki»s(in, Sjnwh to rht* Awmlily, i Fcti. nSf, Pen»svh0»m 
/frr/«w.t,4thsiT., Ill, vvt Joia. * 
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fhc original holders must be distinguished from the speculators.®’’ 
'I'lie forthright opposition did not stop the legislature which was 
tiominated by a group cutting across party lines. Philadelphia 
merchants like Charles Pettit—who called the funding bill his 
bill, and by which the newspapers said he would make £6,000 a 
year in interest alone joined with westerners in supporting it. 
'Phe westerners agreetl to support funding in return for eastern 
votes for opening up the West. They proposed to raise the money 
by a genefid tax of £aoo,ooo a year, the sale of western lands, 
and the issuance of paper money. Many Philadelphia merchants 
were h<»rritifd by the paper money part of the bill and protested 
against it, I'he nationalists, who had fought a losing battle against 
the state assumpthm tjf national debts ever since 178a, continued 
their <tpposition. But the bill went through the legislature 16 
March 

Bitterly, a poet wrote of the soldiers who had fought through 
the war: 


'I'Iu'h ask them fur wluim in summer’s heat they glow? 
Kor whum fhe\ shiver in fhc winter’s snow? 

I'lir whum, if naked, seuut from hill to dale, 

Whilst thirst and Initiger cruelly assail? 
h'or UM the si'Ketu.A’roKs answer, sure, 
h‘ur us the soldier;: all their toils endure; 
lu.r us the !:tate shall special statutes frame, 
l,ct soldiers, yeomen, he content with fame. 


Despite such denunciations, the assembly proceeded to the next 
step: tin* outriitht assumption of the national debt owing to its 
citizens, h.arly in 17H6 it provided that all holders of United 
Stares loan otl'icc certificates in Pennsylvania could exchange them 
for Ixuuls of the state. 'Phe Republican party, led by men like 
Morris, voted solidly against the measure, not because they were 
not heavy Imlders, hut because they were still fighting to keep 
inmet the national debt which they so firmly believed to be the 
great vmifving force which might in time achieve a national 
ilnion.^-'' Shortly tlicreafter, the state took over the securities 
bought by its citizens in the loan offices of New Jersey and Dela- 


kmm.ylvaiiia hltuta at tairge, XI, 454 - 86 ; Pennsylmma Gazette, 2.3 Feb., 
<), i.!, d‘» March, (> April 17H5; Brunhomse: Counter-Revolution, 170-2. 

IhUL, 1H5; Pennsylvania ttlatutes at Large, XII, i 5 o-o 4 - 
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ware as well. Altogether, Pennsylvania assumeil eiver five million 
dollars of the national debt.*" 

The uttaek on the Pennsylvania speculators etmtinued and 
reached a climax in the spring of 1787 when Noah Webster pub¬ 
lished an essay defending the original hohlcrs of the national 
debt. He said they ought to be compensatei! for their losses, or 
exempted from taxes to pay for theilebt. Others had continued to 
argue that the debt should be paid at its market rather than its 
face value; that the real w<irth of securities was what they sold 
for on the open market, 'fhcy charged that not more than one 
sixth of the furnling tax would to i>riginal hoUlcrs of tlie cer¬ 
tificates. Such writers, and Webster in particular, were attacked 
violently. Webster was a “retailer of nouns ami promnms,” he was 
a “Shays,” a “traitor.” Not tmly hat! his itleas protluccti rebellion 
in Massuchu.setts; he hail come t<i Pennsylvania "tu pr<*pagate 
his hcU-born opinions"; he was “an assassin of public utu! private 
justice.” Under pretence of asking fur justice ft»r the original 
holders, he was .stubbing “the very vitals of <tur country.” Of 
course Webster’s ideas had mif prothtccti Shays's Kehellion. It was 
rather the reverse of them that brought about the revolt tif Massa¬ 
chusetts farmers, a rcvt)lt which horrilieil him. 

The next state to assume the nati(»nal liebt owing its cifi/ens 
was New York. In 1786 a New York law alloweil the exchange of 
variovis forms of state and fetleral debt for ttew certificates and 
provision was made for interest payments by the issuance of paper 
money.” New Yorkers, like Pennsylvanians, hehl a large pt»rtion. 
of the federal debt: an estimated €! » ;t». By 17H8 nearly a mil¬ 

lion pountls of this debt hatl hcett assunteil by the state ami it wa.s 
.said that this amount was ntorc than New York’s share of the en¬ 
tire national debt.® 

The state assumption of the tlebt was the rcsidt of cretiitor tie- 
mands for immediate returns and was backet! by tlmse political 
leadens who feared the natitmalist prtigram <tf Robert Morris, 
Alexander Hamilton, James Matlistm, ami others. However, not 
all the states Itjoked on the pmi'ram as a permanent tme. Pentssyl- 
vania, for instance, provitlcd that its assumpthm act wtndil con¬ 
tinue only until Congress acquircti an iiulepemlent income. By 

*" Ibid., XII, 426- 7; Minutes nf the t'enn.ixh-MM JnemNv, IZ N’et. f/K.', 

•' Pennsylmiiu Cmtette, March and April; hu^em Cenitnet,^^ .\Liy 1787. 
i8 April 17K6, Imws t>J Nem York liKSd ed.f H, z<;{ ;z. 

“ New York Daily Advertiser, 28 Jan., 1 Pelt, r/K«. 
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1785, Congress had swung far from the position it held in 1783 
when dominated by the Morris group. Its president was Richard 

Henry Lee. . 

The assumption of the national debt by the states was in line 
with such men’s ideas, but at the same time it created a real prob¬ 
lem, particularly for the South. The Maryland delegates in Con¬ 
gress stated it clearly. They said that the requisition of 1785 would 
be of enormous advantage to those states which owned the great 
bulk of continental securities: that is, the states from Pennsyl¬ 
vania and New Jersey eastward to New Hampshire. Those states 
could pay two thirds of their requisitions very cheaply. The Mary¬ 
land delegates urged Maryland to buy as niany of the final settle¬ 
ment certificates as it could. They took it upon themselves to 
make arrangements to buy from two to four millions in “conti¬ 
nental money,” and asked for £3,000 in bank notes to pay for 
it.®^ A year later a Maryland delegate was still urging the state to 
buy up public securities, for the other states were doing so and 
consequently the price would rise. He reported that Pennsylvania 
already had more than its proportion of the national debt and 
that other states were nearly in the same position.®* 

By the spring of 1787 Arthur Lee of the board of treasury was 
urging the governor of Virginia to get into the security market 
and to buy secretly and rapidly. He said that large quantities were 
already locked up in the treasuries of several states and that other 
states were proposing to buy. The purchase of public lands with 
securities, and an arrangement of the treasury board for calling in 
some millions more, would further reduce the quantity and raise 
the price. Furthermore, if the Constitutional Convention then 
meeting should provide funds, the price of public securities would 
rise rapidly and greatly.®® The Virginia legislature followed his 
advice and appropriated £6,000 in cash and a tobacco fund to buy 
securities. At the same time the legislature agreed to the most 
recent requisition of Congress, but with little intention of actually 
providing funds, “it being the general wish to possess ourselves 
of a large proportion of the public securities before an appreciation 

takes place under the new government.” ®^ 

« James McHenry to John Hall [28 Sept. 1785], Burnett VII^ 23; Maryland 
Delegates to Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, 5 Oct. 1785, g 

== John Henry to the Governor of Maryland, 30 Aug. 1786 ibid., VHI, 455 6. 
“20 May 1787, Calendar of Virginia State Papers, ^88 9. 

" Archibald Stuart to James Madison, 2 Dec. 17871 Madison Papers, LC. 
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I'hus not only did Honic of the states assume the national debt 
owing to their citizens, hut others went info the open market and 
bought up depreciated securities. When the accounts between the 
states and Congress were finally sctrleil in it was found that 
the state governments owned a vast amount of the national debt. 
'Fhe full story of the role of the states in paying the national debt 
before 1789 is yet to he told, hut its political impt»rtance is as 
great if not greater than that of the indiviilual speculators.'’''' 

I am di'c'ply imlrlitotl tu the rcNrarflu's ot jamc-^i I'Vrsfiisun ut'thr CnKTrsity 
of Maryland wlui is tioing thr work in the wHirres th.it is lu-cr'isary lirfort* wr 
can have an ailcijuatc utuU'rst.uuling of the fm.mcial history of the .‘\nu*rican 
Revnlutiim. Two further studies in potgress at tin- Cnivrrsity of Wisconsin will 
add much to the research already under way, rhesc are doetnr.il theses hy 
Whitney K. Bates on The Assumption of State Delirs, tyHj and tiy F.d- 
ward F. Robinson on The Board i»f Treasury, i';K< t;. 
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7 /je /or Congressional Power 


T HRotMiiiou'f THK Confcdcnition, Congress needed and re¬ 
peatedly asked for nu»rc power. Both the nationalists and the 
federalists at'teed that the central governntent should be strength- 
ene<l. 'I'here was u fiiiulatttental difference, however, between the 
tleniatuis t»t the two groups. 1 He nationalist.s sought to change the 
essential chatau ter of the con.stittition through amendment, inter- 
preratioti, and litjally in lyHd, tliem toyed with the 

desperate hope of uniting the army and the public creditors to 
aetluire by fttrcc what the facts of wartime necessity and endless 
Argument couhi not achieve, 'rhe basic nationalist argument that 
tin* war could not he won without creating a strong central gov¬ 
ernment w-as discreilited by the winning of the war, and the na¬ 
tionalist leaders left Congress in I 7 «:b l^irgcly because most of 
tltem luul servetl rhe three years allowed by the Confederation. 

'riieir federalist opponents, most of whom had been ardent 
revolutionary ksulers before I77fb were thoroughly aroused y 
nationalist sehetnes and tlicy gained new confidence with the 
winning of the war. .‘\h they regained power m many of the states 
thev sent men of their own political convictions to Congress. Sue 
men believed in retaining the essential character of the Articles ^ 
Confederation, yet they recognized that the_problems that faced 
the tiew nation could he better solved by powers 

,!r ,hc m.„r .,f tl.o.u wore grants of specBc powers to 
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Congress for limited periods of time, not amendments to the 
Articles of Confederation. 

The request for the power to regulate trade failed because the 
states themselves engaged in the regulation of trade in an effective 
and profitable manner, and because southern leaders believed that 
centralized control would mean the exploitation of southern ship¬ 
pers for the benefit of northern shipowners. The question of an 
independent income was infinitely complex. Its chief purpose was 
to pay the national debt. All agreed that the foreign debt was a 
national obligation, but as we have seen, there was sharp division 
as to how the domestic debt should be paid. The nationalists 
argued that it should be paid by the central government; the 
federalists that it should be divided among the states and paid 
by them. Here, too, a sectional split appeared, for the vast bulk 
of the national debt was owned in the northern states. Many roots 
of the antagonism that ultimately led to war between the North 
and the South are to be found in the era of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Above all, the controversy over the quest for an independent 
income was linked up with the ultimate nature of the central 
government. The thinking of American political leaders was 
deeply influenced by their knowledge of English constitutional 
growth and of the development of colonial self-government in the 
eighteenth century. That knowledge told them that political power 
and financial power went hand in hand. Both the nationalists and 
the federalists believed that national payment of the war debt 
would mean the supremacy of the central government over the 
states; that state payment would mean the retention of ultimate 
power in the hands of the states. Thus men on both sides believed, 
and their actions were consistent with their convictions. 


"The ^ower to T{^ulate Trade 


American colonials had objected to British regulation of Ameri¬ 
can trade whenever it interfered with either real or imagined 
profits and liberties. In the first and second continental congresses 
many merchants had feared to leave the British Empire and ar- 
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S»ucd tur ccutrali/al ivgvilation of commerce. Throughout the 
war those mcrch:uits wlu> hecatne Patriots continued to hope for 
it. .'\ftcr the war endci.h the impact of post-war trade problems 
wo!\ widespreail support for handing the power over to Congress. 

h'oreiun u<'ods poured in at war’s end and American cash poured 
out to pay fur tliem. Most of the goods came from and most of the 
cash went to (Ireat Britain. Most men acted as if the golden day 
would hist forever. Some voices were raised in alarm and prophe- 
sicil doom as they witnessed the fall of prices at the end of the war. 
Such men predicted accurately what would happen if Americans 
ciintinueil to buy more than they sold. When such predictions 
came true, as they did by the spring of 1784, Americans tried to 
avoiil both thought and responsibility by damning the British for 
wluit luul happened. 'I'hey turned to the governments of the states 
ami td' the I'nited States and demanded laws retaliating against 
cmnnuTcc. 

A ready nuiile issue was at hand in the British order in council 
of lulv lyS'-.i eschuling American ships from the West India trade. 
Ih'.inn somrthini!: for American economy by doing something to 
the British bocame a popular panacea. In practice, as we have 
seen, American sliippers soon evaded British restrictions. IMean- 
while, nationalist politicians actually welcomed such restrictions 
since tin v e.ave them new arguments to support their demand for 
centruli/evi power.‘ Popular antagonism against the British was 
bolstered bv eummereial depression. The result was the passage 
of let'T-lation by most of the states favoring American shipping 

and products over British. j a • 

State lepislatiuji was etfectivc but not uniform, and American 
merchants wanted a uniformity which only centralized control 
could provide. However, the first concrete proposals for congres¬ 
sional regul.ition came from the planting states of Virginia and 
Marvland. In the fall of iT^.b Maryland authorized her delegates 
in Conurev; to agree to an amendment to the Articles of Con- 
b-deration y.ivinn Congress power to prohibit imports exports 
uf b.reien gumls in other than American vessels. She laid a five 
shilling duty on every ton of British 8hipping,_and " P^^ 

ad valorem duty on British goods brought in ® 

'I'hese duties were over and above the duties on goods imported 

‘ Ch. MU “The ToiitUct of Opinion.” 
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vessels owned by the citizens of Maryland and of the other states.^ 
During the same fall, Virginia authorized Congress to prohibit 
the importation of British West India produce in British vessels, 
an authorization to go into effect when the other states passed 
similar laws.* 

Meanwhile Congress took up the question. In September 1783 a 
committee suggested that Congress should have the power of 
regulation. Another committee was appointed to tell this to the 
states.^ While this was happening, the merchants of Philadelphia 
united in sending a circular letter to merchants in other American 
cities, suggesting that they work for a grant of power to Congress,® 
a suggestion with which merchants everywhere agreed. 

Congress soon submitted a request to the states for a grant of 
power to pass navigation acts: to forbid the import and export of 
goods in the vessels of countries not having treaties with the 
United States, and to forbid the subjects of foreign states to im¬ 
port goods from other than their own countries, unless exempted 
by treaty. Congress suggested that the grant of power be limited 
to fifteen years. In sending out the request. Congress declared that 
the prosperity of all was dependent on the prosperity of trade, 
that British restrictions on Americans entering the West India 
trade were “growing into system,” and that unless Congress got 
the power, “our foreign commerce must decline, and eventually be 
annihilated.” ® 

Virginia agreed almost at once, for the request was in line with 
her previous act.^ In the meantime Virginia had asked other states 
to join with her in authorizing Congress to prohibit imports of 
British West India goods in British vessels. South Carolina agreed 
to this, but when Congress asked for wider power she was un¬ 
certain and beset by many fears. Most South Carolina merchants 
believed that Congress should have some control, but many 
wanted it limited to the West India trade. Others doubted that 
England could be forced to do what Americans wanted. Many 
had a very real fear that centralized control would result in New 

^ Laws of Maryland (Hanson ed.)? ch. xxix. 

® Hening, XI, 313-4. 

^ Journals^ XXV, 621-2, 628-9, 661-3. 

® Charles Pettit to Joseph Reed, 13 Feb. 1784, Joseph Reed Papers, NYHS. 

® 30 April 1784, Journals^ XXVI, 321-2. 

^ Hening, XI, 388-9. 
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England domination of the carrying trade of the South. With these 
fears as background, the legislature debated the question in 1785 
and not until 17^6 did it grant the request of Congress.® 

As the merchants waited for the states to act on the request 
from Congress, and as the states went ahead passing laws of their 
own, the merchants became more and more alarmed. Their de¬ 
mand for centralized control became more fervent as they lost one 
battle after another in states such as Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania, to the rising manufacturers who de¬ 
manded the adoption of protective tariffs. Importing merchants 
did not want British goods kept out—only British ships. It was 
clear to any merchant that the impost proposal of 1783, if granted 
to Congress, would mean far lower duties than those being levied 
by the states. They said that Congress had not asked for enough 
power. The request was merely for the power to prohibit certain 
kinds of trade. What merchants wanted was a general power to 
regulate trade given permanently to Congress.® Newspapers m 
the commercial towns hammered away at the necessity of a 
“radical cure,” as the Pennsylvania Gazette called it. Congress 
must have power to “counteract those illiberal and impolitic 
systems, whose influence, like that of a malignant comet, has 
operated so banefully throughout the states.^ 1 1 j 

Congress took up the question again, this time under the leader¬ 
ship of James Monroe, who was new to Congress. Late m 1784, 
Monroe was made chairman of a committee to study the question 
of trade regulation. The result of its work was a report to Congress 
proposing an amendment to the Articles of Confederation. 

The proposed amendment asked for perpetual power to regulate 
trade with foreign nations and between the state^ and power to 
levy imposts and duties on exports and imports. This power was 
hedged about to meet the objections of those who feared power m 
the central government. Citizens of the states were not to pay 
higher duties than the citizens of foreign states Any state could 
prohibit the import and export of any kind of goods whatever. 
All duties were to be collected by the authority of the states and 
to go to the use of the state in which they were paid. Congress 

South Carolina in the Conjederation, 2 ^-^. 

9 Rufus King to Elbridge Gerry, 19 May 1785, King: Life, I, 97 • 

10 29 June 1785, also 19 July 1786. 
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was in fact to establish uniform policies which were to be imple¬ 
mented by the states. The whole proposal was in sharp contrast to 
the impost of 1783 which was before the states for approval.^^ 

Many members were for the amendment. One thought it would 
ensure freedom of commerce among the states. Another was sure 
it would end the ‘‘diabolical trade” in which British ships carried 
out American goods. Even the Rhode Islanders supported it, for it 
answered many of their objections to the impost proposal of 
1783.^^ In general, the amendment’s supporters argued that the 
union rather than the states could better encourage domestic in¬ 
dustry, obtain reciprocity from foreign nations, establish a com¬ 
mercial interest in the United States, keep American councils free 
from foreign influence, and raise a navy for the public safety. 

The opposition reiterated its ancient fear of the corrupting in¬ 
fluence of power: of the certain intoxication of those entrusted 
with it. They asserted that the amendment was an attack on the 
Confederation and that all such attacks were dangerous, even 
when they failed.^® 

The proposed amendment was never sent to the states. It was 
defeated in Congress in part by those with deep “prejudices” 
against all attempts to increase the power of Congress; even those 
who saw “the necessity . . . fear the consequences.” Its defeat 
was due, above all, to a sharp division of interest. Southerners 
feared the northern merchants, an emotion inherited from colonial 
experience. One member said he did not wonder at their “anxiety 
to obtain a monopoly of the carrying trade of the Union.” Many 
southern delegates believed that such control would mean that 
the South could ship only in American ships. The result would be 
fewer purchasers and hence lower prices for products, while the 
price of imported goods would go up. Southerners felt that it was 
good policy to have as many buyers and as many importers as 
possible. They asked pointed questions: Could the United States 
afford to enter into a commercial war to open up the West Indies; 
if such a “war” could be won, would there be enough American 
ships to carry American produce? 

28 March 1785, Journals^ XXVIII, 201-5. 

Burnett, VIII, 13, 15-6, 18. 

Monroe to Madison, 26 July 1785, ibid., VIII, 171-2. 

Monroe to Jefferson, 15 July 1785, ibid., VIII, 166. 
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On till* niluT hatul, some members agreed that it was necessary 
to ilisctiura!,>e tureign shipping and favor American, as many of the 
stafes were doing at the time, including Virginia and Maryland. 
But too few men were willing to take a middle ground. James 
McHenry w rote Washington that “the point of true policy lays 
lu-t ween forcim' tlie growth of our shipping and doing nothing that 
mav forward their increase. Perhaps the southern states should 
give up something, and the other states should not ask every¬ 
thing.’* He watited a navigation act that would slowly augment 
tlie shipping of all the states without wounding the interests of 
any.’" 

ilut the ilelegates from states with strong shipping interests 
would liave all or nothing, while the agrarian opposition, led by 
Richard 1 Umry !,ee, now- hack in Congress as its president, would 
have tio act of any kind. 'Hie result was an impasse and eventual 
oblivion for the piatposcti amendment.”* 

Cotif.ivss therefore turneil to its earlier request for the power to 
pass navieation acts. In Marcli 1786 it made a survey of state ac¬ 
tion*. on that proposal. It s.iid that three states, Delaware, South 
Carolina, ami < Jeorgitt had ignored the plan. Massachusetts, New 
Y(nk, New Jersey, ami Virginia had agreed to it except that their 
en.ibling acts restrained its operation until all the states agreed. 
'I'he rest of the states liad passed various measures, some setting 
tin- d.ite after which Congress could use the power, others limiting 
<»r ametJilitig the plan. Congress once more asked the states to 
.'n'ree tn the grant of power. .’Viul there matters stood at the end o 


the C’onfederation.*' o/: ..u 

Tliat tliey stood thus was due to various things. By 1780 the 
erv of ma essit V no longer had the power it had had in 1784. Even 
more important was the divi.sitm of interest between North and 
.Soutli whicli couhl not he ignored as a force in national politics 
either then or later. 'I'he issue was the carrying trade, and not 
the sale of American products, most of which had a ready market. 
'Hie merchants of the nortliern cities were carriers. As a rule the 


't',! W.Ciliiuef'n, i.( i/Hq ibiJ., Vni, 1H3. 

s'M.miur i„ J.'lire.on. 1? tU to John 

M.n. mv m VV.; .lunamn. .^ug. r/H,. ilnd,, VIII, 183-4; John Jay to Jonn 

ni.i! V I but wui’il hiul not yet reached Congress. 
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planters were not, though tnercluints were tf'gtHwving 'ujiportance 
in the South.'* 

Outsiders jeered at the Americ.ms, and particid.uiy at the 
Bostonian.s. One writer asked it’ the suutlieriv states w.ndd ae.ain 
be the dupe.s ot’New England which "is denied by nature, any 
staple coinmudity; and, being a menda-r of that cttihsleracy that 
has lately assumed a place among the natitms tg* the earth, is ile- 
prived of*almost every commercial privilege slu- enjewasi when her 
vessels could display the British dag.'* People there are numerous, 
poor, enterprising, and now unemployed, and arthil and am- 
hitious men arc likely m avail themselves of the circumstattces, 
and even if the southern states do not become dupes again, "still 
some revolution in the American system, is mu very remote." '* 
The anonymous writer was more prophetic than he teali/ed, for 
northern merchants w'crc hitter ami breathed all soctn t»t' threats. 
Rufus King, who moved closer ant! e!t»ser to the merchants' point 
of view as he approacheil marriage with an rs I .o\ alist merchant's 
only daughter, informed Jtdin Ailams that the eic.ht eastern states 
"have common objects, are tituler sintilar embarrassments, wotiUi 
vest adequate powers in Congress to regulate estertial atui internal 
commerce. . . He said they wouhl even go st» far as tf» form a 
subconfederatkm if the southern states wouki m»t agree to vest 
Congress with the ncces.sary power."'*'* 

The issue was clear. If Congress ettukl exclutle the foreign com¬ 
petition of northern shipowner.s, the southern states which shipjted 
the great cargoes {>f tobacco ami rice wouhl have to pay whatever 
freights were diurged. Both sides knew this, although t<io often 
it was glossed over w'ifh talk of national bmor and the public 
good; not always though, for as one tnerchant told the president of 
New Hampshire, the state should send delegates to Anttapolis in 
1786 for it was an orter "that we of New England <»ughr tiof U> let 
pass unnoticed by any means if wc can scettre the carrjing trade 
of the southern states. ..." 

»«David Jackson t« (mirgr Bryan, NVw V..rk, iS Julv Bryan 

Papers, PH.S; Benjamin lanculn r«* Rulus u l-Vh, r;slr.; Ktm;; /.</>, f, 

**Item in the Pennsylmitm GazMi, 3 Aug, r;W<;, from N,er..ut, B.i.h.i(it.i, 
(lilted if Jiinc. 

‘“a Nov. 1785, King! Li/e, I, j(3, 

“ J. Bowen to President Sidiivan, ProvideniT, i,S Aug. 17H6, Kmn»'t Poli., 
no. 9334, NYPL. 
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As important as the southerners fear of exploitation by north¬ 
ern merchants, was the fear among democratic elements in 
America that Congress would abuse any power given it. In Vir¬ 
ginia it was doubted that the advocates of congressional power 
would succeed in the legislature because of the apprehensions, 
in some minds, of an abuse of the power. ^ In Pennsylvania a 
democratic leader, Samuel Bryan, agreed that Congress ought to 
have power over trade, but he felt that the difficulty would be 
how to regulate it so as to prevent Congress from “absorbing all 
power and influence within their vortex. He was afraid that Con¬ 
gress “would seize the present moment to obtain dangerous pow¬ 
ers, so fascinating is the love of power on the one hand, and the 
little caution of the body of the people on the other hand when 
their passions are inflamed.” “ 

Many things thus combined to defeat any grant of power over 
trade to the Confederation. In addition, by 1786 there was less 
pressure on Congress, for the advocates of centralization were 
turning more and more to the idea of a complete political revolu¬ 
tion rather than to mere amendment of the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion. Perhaps, indeed, they wanted to avoid any amendment for 
fear it would jeopardize hopes of political revolution. Then too, 
while men debated measures, the ebb and flow of trade was bring¬ 
ing recovery to the seaport towns. And last but not least, the 
states themselves engaged in highly effective regulation of trade 
and collected fat revenues in doing so. These econornic facts in¬ 
evitably meant a decline in the popular support which in 1783 
and 1784 was behind the demand for centralization.^^ 


"The bluest for an Independent Income 

Far more important than congressional control of trade was the 
debate over an independent income for Congress. The nationalists 
declared that Congress must have it or the union would break 
up. Late in 1782 General Greene said he feared the contracted 

“ Edmund Randolph to Washington, 3 Dec. 1785, Bancroft: Constitution, I, 

Samuel Bryan to George Bryan, May 1785, George Bryan Papers, PHS. 

“ Ch. xiv. 
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policy" ot' the states wotihl ruio the (’tmfcJer.ttion ;m»t rhiit it 
“must he kept tojicthcr hy tlie u.iriuna! ,lrhf.'’ In riu* simmuT of 
17SJ, R(j!>ert Morris asserted that if’fhe states fume.! 4 deaf ear 
to the appeals <tf t.’on«ress “one of the hrsr etiecis umsr |u< to ais- 
solvc the Confederation.” Whether a heffrr hond or .inarchy 
woukl follow, only titne ei*uh! tell.* ihi the other h.itjd, fhe true 
federalists believed that the luihtij vumid bre.ik ftp if Coiujress 
became imiependent of the st.ttes. Sueh a yovernnirnt would be 
no better than the British control hat! been. 

Such was the confiiet of »»pinion th.u surrounded tMnnress as 
they liefiated finance in the sprinif *>f i /K {. I’hr plan (‘ttne.ress 
finally aureed tm, us we have seen, was a eoj!i|.r..jitt..e .uiiony the 
clashing interests of states, seetiuns, ati.l idroltJitirs, .liu! was 
agreed on in the etui only perhaps because »d' the fhre.its of tin* 
army atul the public ereditors. 

1'he finance plan t»f tyHj was sent to the state-, ae, ofnp.mieil by 
an clotpient address written by Jatnes M.tdu.on.-' ht June, Wash 
ington put all his weight behind the [»ian atul pre.lit t’rd ".tn.irehy 
and confusion" if the Confederation were not e.iven more power.'*'* 

The opptments of an imlepetulent iticotne for i'un-.\nv, wne .h 
alarmed by the plan of 178.5 us by the Itupost ..t' 1 /: s. even though 
the new proposal \yas not an umetuhnent to the Cofifrder.it ion bur 
a grant of power for twenty five ye.trs. .Siu h tnen were convinceil 
that with the eml of the war and resumption of fiosfu.il r«.m 
mcrcc and figriculture, the states wtsuKf he able to s.ttish the 
“constitutional requisitifins” of Congress. Vet. said ,\rftold uf 
RIuhIc [slaiuh ideas of the necessity of formifts,; a general •tvsieni 
of finance (which will throw ;t share of the power .itid •.treiu'tli of 
Govermnent, now Isehl by the sr.ites, inti* the hand*, of Cirngf ess) 
seems in the miiicis cif mnw to nver rrrrr nrfirr ain* 

sicleriition. * . 


'Fhe conrtiet of opinion within Congress was tiuire rh.m fuatiheil 
by that outside. I he opptments of rh,- mrasiire forinul.itri! cle.tr 
cut ohjection.s. Khotie Islumlers in their attaik «m the Impost of 
17.1 latl set forth defaileii theoretical argtttfient*, which WVIT 

‘‘ Confislera 

j'-'.-F'h l<r.a p,,,vr.. NVIIS 

"in 13 ^ 4 /''?’ I,-fm H,.uk h\ uv. 

an April 17HJ, /titmmh, XXIV, ; sj. 

' « June 17H.5. fP-riihixx, X XVI, 4H}<. " 

It) the (ruvmuir uf KhuiU. Isi.i,Hi. 4H .M,,nh p-H j. Hurnro, Vlf, it.. 
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fion was a un’uut <»f tliitteen scwereign states: that “ ‘each state 
retains its stwercignty, freedom, and independence,’ say the 
Articles <>t C onfetieration; yet Mr. C, with a sovereign smile, in¬ 
forms ns that ‘\vc‘ are not to contemplate the United States as 
compositu; thirteen sovereigntie.s. . . Another writer said, 

"let the I nited .States keep then the .sovereignty divided among 
themselves, or at least keep the purse in their own power. . . 

"Inituh !»f kitips" is more dangerous than a single one.^^ The 
creatioti of an itulepetulent Congrc.ss “would change our republics 
into aristocracies, . , "Democritus” declared that “power, 
atjunu' people civilized us we are, is ncce.ssarily connected with the 
ilirection of ptildic tmtney. . . .” (Jrant the impost and before we 
know it we shall become one great republic, instead of a combina¬ 
tion of small states. "And ;is our territory is much too large for a 
denmcracv, or even an aristocracy, some Caesar or Cromwell, 
ftiulitu'. abstilufe authority within his reach, would presently 
start up in kitiglv shape to rule over North America.” 

In the South, (reorge Mason of Virginia was an outstanding op- 
jwmetif of further grants of power. In 1782 he defended Virginia’s 
title to the West from the attacks of the land speculators in Con¬ 
gress. He denouncetl the hitul speculators’ argument that sover- 
eigntv h.ul "devolved" from the British government upon the 
Chmgrevs. He t-.illed it a "doctrine of .sovereignty, teeming with 
oppressiotj atui striking at the vitals of American liberty. . . .” 
He wsmf on to say that “posterity will reflect with indignation 
that this fat.d lust of s(*vereignty, which lost Great Britain her 
western worhl, which covered our country with desolation and 
hlo<Hi, shoidd even dtjring the contest against it, be revived among 
ourselves, atul fosteretl by the very men who were appointed to 
oppose it!" 

In the spring of lyHj the citizens of Fairfax County, Virginia, 
met to instruct tfieir delegates in the Virginia legislature. George 
Masiui wrote the instructions which reflected his basic convictions. 
I le was opptiseil to paper money, to any obstacles to carrying out 
the provisions of the "rreuty of Peace, and to any more than neces¬ 
sary delay in the tmllecthm of taxes. He was for payment of the 
'"’"A loim.rr," I'fovuUme ('nitdtr ami Cuuntry Journal, 13 March 178a. 

** thul,, At*),*, t ‘I'i- 
W s Frh. » 'Hj. 

‘Ahid.. ! M-ty I'Si, 

“'lo bUuiiiH.l 1782, Cworge Mason I aper.s, LC. 
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puhiic dchr ami fdr ainpk* atu! prompt paytnt'nr of thr soUiers 
In such matters hr was in cunplrtr a«rrrjnrnt with the iri' 
tionalists, hut lie insismi that rlu-v must hr haruilrd hv the statw 
ami he never wavered in his ronvirtiun riuit they r*ni!d hr. '* 

He was therefore opposni to the finance plan of t-S*,; ami the 
message sent hy Congress pleading for its adoption. Hu- request 
and the pica, if carefully esutnined. would he found to '‘exhihir 
sfrang proofs of lust for power." Thrv rontained the same argu- 
ments that were formerly used in the "hustness of ship money" 
ami to justify the arliitrary nuststirrs of tiu. •‘race tif Stuarts "in 
hnglund.’* Mas<m agreed that tluMhities might i»r proper, hut in¬ 
sisted that tmly riie separate Ht.ites siunild fjave the power of 
levying ami eolleeting taxes. "Chnutress should not h.ive even the 
appearance of stich a power, {'■ortn-i getier.iHv implv suiistance 
ami such a precedent may in* applied to dasu-ernm. purposes here¬ 
after. When the same man or set of tneii, lioids is.th file sword and 
the purse, there is an end of iiiwrty." « 

Ihesc instructions were att.tckni vioientlv. ft rernaitie,! to he 
proved whether the Americans were fione^t or not. said one 
writer. " I here is now a crisis of rfie most delie.ite nature taking 
place: the crisis of moral ami national reputation. . . ft is a 
cant phra.se of the day to fie jealous of power. It is a p.ission wfiieh 
may possess the Imavesf or the hascst mimls: it l«>longs as tnuch 
or more to the conspirator as to the patriot, ffe ileclared that he 
had never known a man wlio had much of tfiis je.dousv of power 
in um hut I could tiiscover a littleness of sfnd, an enviousness of 
heart, a ^fractiousness of temper, and a fondness for himself, at the 
bottom. .Such a man is not jealous of the power of t‘otigress fmt 
wants to play the cheat am! profiafdy wants to get into power, by 
meanly ami treaclicrously undertnining those who have heeti pre- 
rerred before him." ** * 


dome opponents of an imicpetulent ineome Itiui more titan argu- 

f'i*«^Kram to offer, 'f'fiev projH«rd tfmt the 
nrm ^ / i'b jiividcd among atuf paiil f.y the si.itrs. 'fhev also 

Sn?rrl ^ «^‘^’‘»**ding to a seaie ofdeprceia. 

tion so that debts would he paul at rfieir real rather than at their 


11*48-5! Masm (a vd*., New York, 1891), 

*® PfHfisjfhunia Gwulte^ <) July tyi j. 
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face value. The expense of the civil list of Congress should like- 
wise be apportioned annually among the states.®^ 

The opponents believed that an independent income for Con¬ 
gress would bring an end to the Confederation at some time in the 
future. Their judgment^ often called narrow and selfish^ was right 
enough as of the time, because the supporters of such an income 
hoped that it would create what its opponents so greatly feared: 
an all-powerful central government. Only if one recognizes this 
basic agreement can one understand the struggle in the states 
where the plan of 1783 was debated and voted upon. 

Several states acted rapidly on the impost part of the plan. New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Delaware, and North Carolina had very little 
direct import trade, so they were willing enough to have the cen¬ 
tral government levy an impost. New Jersey approved of the 
grant in June 1783.®^ The governor of Delaware reported approval 
by his state and said that any state which did not ‘‘must be blind 
to the united interest, in which that of the individual states are 
inseparably connnected.’’ Pennsylvania, still in the hands of 
nationalist leaders, agreed to the impost in the fall session of the 
legislature in 1783.^° South Carolina followed in the spring of 
1784,^^ as did North Carolina and Connecticut.^® 

There was little opposition in most of these states, but in Vir¬ 
ginia, Massachusetts, and New York the story becomes both 
more complicated and more illuminating of the issues of the 
times. 

Massachusetts agreed to the impost in October 1783, but not 
without qualms. The “country party” wanted the funds used only 
to pay the foreign debt, and not for commutation of soldiers' 
pay.^^ Old revolutionists like James Warren agreed that public 
credit must be maintained, but felt that there must be an easier 
way. The impost would harm commerce and be “dangerous to 

‘‘A Freeholder,” Providence Gazette^ 26 Oct. 1782, and ‘Tlain Dealer,” 
ibid., 10 May 1783. 

Acts of New Jersey (Wilson ed.), 329-30. 

Washington, 2 July 1783, Bancroft: Constitution^ I, 319. 

23 Sept. 1783, Pennsylvania Statutes at Large^ XI, 162-6. 

Ralph Izard to Jefferson, 27 April 1784, South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magaziney II (1901), 194-5. 

^ North Carolina State RecordSy XXIV, 547-9* 

^ Connecticut State Recordsy V, 

^Joseph Pierce to Henry Knox, 20 Oct. 1783, Knox Papers, MHS. 
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public liberty, . . . ! Ihtc w.is, in a4tiifinn, a jtjrnup <4* men 

leil by Stephen Hij^miiwnn wti.» were ae.ullv nu-mies .if Robert 
Morris: they were ct.nvirux\i that the ".irisr.vr.its" of the tni.Kile 
states were conspiring to achieve power under his leadership.'" 
The grunt of power was therefore aecoinpanird by instructions 
ordering the Massachusetts delegates in fungress to al.olish the 
office t>f superintendent of finance, or at least to litnir its power.*’ 
The dispute in Virginia was heated atid eattie close oji the heels 
of Virginia .s repevil of the itjj|n»sr of r.’Ht. I'haf, according to di.s. 
gruntlevl (Jovernor Harrison, had beett achieved hy the l ees who 
had used the arguments of Rhode Island." The powerfid Oeorge 
Mason, as we have seen, was as tmich opposed to tit.- nrw plan 
as to the old one. 'rhomas jetfersoti disliked the pl.m hct uuse the 
assumption of state debts had been left out. hut lie w.uurd the 
state to aiiopf it anyway, ami worked witli members of the legis¬ 
lature to that etui. Among them Patrick Henrv wa^, a . usual "in¬ 
volved in mystery," sahl Jefferson, but, "should the popular title 
run strongly in either direction, he will fall in wjtli it,” However, 
if Henry could not .leeide which wav the ride was running, he 
would have a difficult time choosing between his enmity for the 
Lees ami his enmity for an additional grant of pt.wer to (.‘ongress,**’ 
But Henry, fhr once, went agaitist the fide: he c.ime out for the 
impost, w'hich at least luul the ctfeet of making it certain that the 
Lees wouki not efuinge their position ami favt.r it."'* 

Despite Henry a .sup{w»rt of a s.’hemr whii.h was for the tnost 
part the ideal <,f his iHilitical enemies, the Virginia legislature re- 
fused to tier. 'Lhere was much talk of the danger of a powerful 
Congress. Buf^ probably the basic practical ohjecfi.tn was that 
collections in Virginia would fie so great that fier "consumers wouki 

la * skarc of the national defit. 

‘’’’y irginians believed the I nited States would owe tfie state 
at least a million {Knmds when accoimts were settks!.’' As in 
ot ler states, many \ irginians wanted the aniomit to hr collected, 


^ lojtmn Adams, 27 (kf. r;K),/raw« .lLm> ff, .-j.-, 

^^Higgirntm m.Samud A.f.tmn, j-; M.,y r-Kj. Kmwo. \|f. iw, 

M e] V M;‘y "'M. ?H..rgh rdo, IV, . .n, 

Joseph Jones m Madisun, 14 j„„r lySj, 
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credited to that state’s accounts with Congress.®® There were end¬ 
less arguments, ot course. Randolph even found it necessary to try 
to refute an assertion that Congress had sent Thomas Paine to 
Rhode Island to support the impost.®® 

By June the chances of the impost were “lessened exceedingly” 
and even Patrick Henry was “utterly silent.” ®^ At the end of the 
month the whole question was postponed to the next session of the 
assend'ly."" 

Richard I lenry Lee summed up the attitude of the opposition, 
d'he proposal, he said, was “too early and too strong an attempt 
to over leap those fences, established by the Confederation to se¬ 
cure the liberties of the respective states. Where the possession of 
power creates as it too frequently does, a thirst for more, plausible 
arguments arc seldom wanting to persuade acquiescence.” The 
Confederation, which allowed the states to levy and collect taxes 
as they pleased, would he sapped, and the all-important power of 
the purse would be vested in an aristocratic assembly. Give the 
purse, and the sword will follow, and “that liberty which we love 
and now deserve, w'ill become an empty name.” ®® Despite this 
tlefeat in tlie spring of 1783, the supporters of the impost con- 
tijtued to work for it and in the October session of that year, Vir¬ 
ginia granted the impost to Congress.®^ Even Rhode Island in 
time agreeii to the impost, but with certain specific changes to 
suit its convenience. 'I'ltc collectors were to be under control of its 
legislature rather than of Congress. Eight thousand dollars a 
year was to be .set aside to pay Rhode Island’s share of interest 
on the foreign debt. Surplus sums were to be set aside to pay inter¬ 
est on the ilomcstic debt due within Rhode Island.®® 

During the spring of 1785, Congress surveyed the situation and 
ilecidetl to send ilelegations to the states of Rhode Island, New 
York, anil (Jeorgia to urge them to agree to the plan of 1783.®® 
'rhen, early in January 1786, the secretary of Congress made a full 
R;uuliiliih I<1 M:ulis(in, 'H) May, 14 June, Madison Papers, LC. 

“ Karulitlpli to Madison, 11; May 1783, Madison Papers, LC. As we have 
.•.rrii, it was KolH-rt Morri.s who sent Paine - without the knowledge of Congress. 
Ji’rtVrNDii to Madison, r; June, tyritings (Bergh ed.), IV, 443. 

- to Mtidi.son, 28 June, Letters of Joseph Jones, ia.3-4. 

“To IWiili.itn Wliipplel, 1 July, I.cUers of Richard Henry Lee, II, 284. 

I h-niiii', .\I, .iV* «• 

W Rhode I-.l.uui Jets and Resolves (Feb. 1785), 23-5. 

15 Maivh 1785, Journals, XXVIII, 162. 
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report on what luul been ilone by the states. The proposal con- 
sistctl of two parts, he said. 'I'lie brst part tleait with the impost, 
d'o this eight states luul agreed. I !c cited without cumiiient Rliode 
Islaml’s action. Maryland seemed to have reiteratetl its support of 
the impost of 1781 but hatl done nothing about the plan of 178,!. 
Delaware was reported to have agreed to the reqiiest, but C'tm- 
gress had never received any official confirmation. 

The second part of the plan called for a total contribution of a 
million and a half tlollars a year from the .states to be rai.seti in 
any way they saw fit. Only New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ntirth 
Carolina had agreeii to this, while Rhode Island had done so in 
part. I'he proposed amemlmcnt to the .Articles of Confetlerarion, 
which shifted the basis of apportionment of feiieral expenses from 
land values to population, luul been agreed to by eight states."" 

'Phis report was handed to a committee of C'otigress which in 
turn examined the various state laws. 'Fhe cotmuittee concluded 
that .seven t>f the states: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Gin- 
necticut, New Jersey, Virginia, North and .Soufii Carolina had 
granted the impost in such a manner that if the remaining six 
states made similar grants, the impost could he put into effect at 
once. 

The committee agreed that it was natural for fhe states to he 
cautious and to investigate the prtjposals tlu»rougidy, bur they 
had had nearly three yeats to d<j s<». During that rime many 
changes hail taken place in the membership of Congress, yet eaclt 
successive Congress had approved the plan. 'Fhe committee wetit 
on to list the interest payments that sintuld he made and fhe ncetl 
for funds to do so. It agreed that the sale of western lands would 
pay part of the domestic debt hut this process would take time 
bccau.se of the need of .surveying. Meanwhile foreigti creditons 
should he paid. Once more fhe conunittee pronused that all the 
money received wouki be used to pay interest and princijwil on the 
national debt. 

It declared finally that “the crisis has arrived"; to refuse memey 
to Congre.ss would be to "hazard not only the existence of the 
union, but of those great and invalua!>!c privileges, for which they 
have so arduously and so Ijonorubly contended.’’ 'Fhcy resolved 
that requisitions from Congress could not be kaikcti upon as "the 

‘«3Jan. 1786, Ibid., XXX, 7-9. 
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cstuhlishment of a system of general revenue, in opposition to that 
rccommciuled to the several states” in 1783; that requisitions 
were a temporary expedient. Therefore compliance with the whole 
plan was recommended anew, and particularly the impost part 
ot it.*'' 

At thi.s point, New Jersey declared that it would pay nothing 
on the requisition for 1786 until all the states had agreed to the 
impost, or at least until the states that levied duties for their own 
benefit woulil give them up. New Jersey had failed in her efforts 
to liuild up her trade and she now admitted it. Her legislature de¬ 
clared that the impost duties of certain states drew revenues 


“from other states whose local situations and circumstances will 
not admit their enjoying similar advantages from commerce.” 
New Jersey was merely reiterating the position she had taken in 
December 17H4 wlien the legislature directed the treasurer to pay 
no more money to the United States until all the states had agreed 
to the impost of 1783 and to the plan for establishing supple¬ 
mental funds.’’'- 

C'ongre.sK responded by sending a delegation headed by Charles 
Pinckney of .South Carolina. Me pleaded with the legislature to 
rescind its resolution. \ le said that all the states except New York 
had agreed to the impost. If New Jersey refused to help supply the 
commoti treasury, the union would be endangered. Suppose the 
Confederation were dissolved and a convention called: would not 
the large states want a greater share of power? While the central 
government was weak and inefficient, the states were refractory. 
I'hc greatest danger of the United States was from disunion. There 
was no danger from a “federal aristocracy. Pinckney said that 
the great danger was of “anarchy ... or rather worse than 
anarehv, of a pure democracy. . . The arguments of Pinck¬ 
ney and liis fellow tlelegates were effective. The New Jersey legis¬ 
lature rescinded its resolution but took another futile sideswipe at 
New York by creating still another free port."** _ 

Meanwhile other states changed their grants of the '^post 
power to c<>nhu*ni with the rccj^ucst of Congress, ven o e 

11 !‘Vin 17H6, ihkL, XXX, 61-8. . , xt t * 

nximachmm Centiml, 15 March 1786; McCormick: New Jersey m the 

Ct.nffdrnuion, ch. vii. 

'“Burncit, Vni,,3at-30- 

®* Ibid., Vin, 330, n. 49. 
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Iskrul tlicl St), although it was saiJ that .\Ir. Howell “hclchetl 
forth every curse on mankind” in tipposition.'’'' By August 1786 
every state except New York hail conforitjed,'''* 

'i'he battle iti New York was long atnl bitter. Agrarian New 
York, in control of the legislature, was oppuseil to any change 
which would mean more land taxes. Virtually all of the delegates 
from in aiul arouml New York t'tty were for it, while the back- 
country farmers, except for the great landlords, were t»ppo.sed. 
In 17H5 supporters of the impost hail tried hard to get it agreed to. 
The propaganda on both sides was enortnous in quantity, but 
represented no change front what had been said in tuher states. 
In the spring of lyHf. the New York legislature onee more took 
up the (|uestion. A bill to approve vva.s intr*»duced, bur it w as soon 
amended to provitle for collections according to the state impost 
law rather than according to regulations to be provided bv t‘on- 
gre.ss. 'rids wa.s bitterly opitosetl by the New Workers, especially 
those heavily interested in the nariottal debt, who wanted the 
national government rather than the state governments to p.ty if. 
In the senate a determined but futile elfort was made to amend the 
provision for state c«»llection out of the bill As finally agreed to, 
the hill granteil the United States the duties on impirts to be eul 
lected by men appointed by and responsible to the state of New 
York. 'I'he collectors were tt> pay to Congress the whtile utuount 
collected. Congress was given the power to sue d«*lin((uenf col- 
lectons in New York ctmrts. 'I'he money collected from the act 
must go to pay the war debt. .’\!! other import duties were to he 
suspended while the act was in force, which was to be for twetity- 
five years unless the war debt was paid sooner. New York thus 
did grant an impost, but not oti the terms demanded by Con¬ 
gress.*^ 

Congress refused to accept the act. Instead, every state in Con¬ 
gress except New York voted to ask Governor I'linton to call a 
special .session to reconsider.** 'Hie governor refusal to do so on 
the grountis that he had no power to call special .sessions except 
on extraordinary occasions. 'Ihis was no siu h occasion. 'Ihe New 
York legislature had gone over the question again and agaitt and 

“Rhode Watid Aas and Hemkn (Frt., Pemmhwm CaMte, 

22 . March 17B0. 

^Journals, XXXI, 559. 

Cochran: New Yark in the Cmfederalmn, 

** Journals, XXX, 43r44: XXXI, 51 j-4. 
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made its tlccision. Once more Congress asked that he call a special 
session, and once more he refused. When the legislature did meet 
in its regular session, it approved of the governor’s refusal. Once 
more the supporters of a national income tried to get the legis¬ 
lature to agree. But the enemies of congressional control of col¬ 
lections pointed out that they had given the impost and that they 
slu)vdtl try state collections first before declaring that method a 
failure. 

'I'wo days after the final refusal of the New York legislature to 
grant Congress control over the collection of the impost, Hamilton 
movetl the appointment of delegates to the Convention of 1787 
and both houses shortly approved, moved in part no doubt by the 
general alarm causeil by Shays’s Rebellion.®® 

'I'he climax of the effort to persuade the states to give Congress 
specific powers came during the summer of 1786. During the same 
time. Congress also discussed the idea of calling a general con¬ 
vention to approve of wide amendments to the Articles of Con¬ 
federation. 'Fhe letters of the members of Congress during that 
suimner do not reflect the optimism that was to be found within 
the states. Members of all shades of opinion were in agreement 
that something should he done to add power to the central govern¬ 
ment lest it siunild fail completely. The board of treasury com- 
plaincil that it had no ready money on hand. The state govern¬ 
ments were going ;d)out their own business and for the most part 
ignored the ideas of Congress, except for the grant of power to col¬ 
lect tin impost. Within Congress itself it was difficult to have 
enough states represented to carry on business. Members bom- 
hardetl the states with demands for adequate delegations; they 
insisted that members in New York should attend sessions regu¬ 
larly. The situation so concerned Congress that during the summer 
a committee ileclared that no member should be absent without 
the permission of either Congress or the state government. 

When one looks beneath the complaints about general debility 
and state indifference, one finds basic divisions of greater sig¬ 
nificance. I'lie delegates of the northern states had been defeated 
in their effort to get Congress to agree to an amendment giving 
the power to regulate trade to the Confederation. The Northerners 


(^tK-hr-Mx-. Nnv York in the Confederation, ■]S- 9 - 

'fourtutls, XXX, 40H- 9. The resolution was voted for by only five or the 
twelve states represented at the time. 
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breathed threats against the Smith and some of them talked of 
setting up a separate omifederaey in the North. I'he “eastern" 
•and “niidiile" states are of one interest, said Tlieodore Seilgwick. 
What, lie asked, is the ailvantage to them of a emmeetiem with 
the Soutli? 'I’hc northerti states give the Souiii protection, but it 
refuses to give them a parr of their eommeree, which is all they 
have to offer.’‘ 

Meanwhile the southern states felt et(ually aggrieved. 'I'hc hot¬ 
test issue of a hot summer was the t|uestittn of the Mississippi. 
A.S we have seen, John Jay, as secretary for foreign atf.iirs, func¬ 
tioned as a representative of the northerti merchants in his deal¬ 
ings with .Spain. I le was willing to give up any el.iim to the use of 
the Mississippi in exchange for commerria! ailvantages in Spanish 
ports. 'I'he five southern states were able to blt>ek his every effort, 
for nine states would have to agree to any such sacriticeof the West. 
But this success dul not kuul to happy relatitms between the 
two sections in Omgress. Neither did the fact that the hulk of the 
national debt was lieltl in the North. .Vs we have seen, the northern 
states could pay a large share of their retpiisitionH in imlents be¬ 
cause they had taken over payment of interest on the national 
debt owing their citizens, whereas the Siiuth had t<i meet its reipii- 
sitions, if it met them at all, by paytnents in specie. 

Despite these sectional divisions, there was general agreement 
among most members that something should he ilone, .■\s early 
as March, William (rrayson reported that some members be¬ 
lieved that a general convention for the alteration of the C’on- 
fedcration should he recomtncndeii to the states. Such men lie- 
clared the Confederation was utterly inefficient, that if it remained 
in its state of imbecility, the l -nited States would he one of the 
most contemptible nations on earth. Hut not all inetnber.s felt that 
way; (Jraysiin, for instance, wondered if it w'asn't better to hear 
pre.scnt ills than to fiy to others of which they were ignorant. 

Early in May, Charles Einekney t»f .South Carolina moveii that 
there be a grand ctimmittce consitler the affairs of the nafi«»n. 
He argued that Congress must have mt»re power. 'I'o get if, either a 
convention should he called, or Congress should ask the states for 
power to raise troops, control commerce, ami execute the powers 
given it. James Monroe of Virginia answered that Congress had 

”To Caleb Strong, 6 Aug. 1786, Burnett, VIII, 415. 
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tlie power to raise troops and to compel obedience in every case 
when acting according to the Confederation^^ 

'I'he discussion of the proposal went on week after week but 
nothing was done, partly because of lack of representation. More 
than this was involved, however, for many of the states were con¬ 
cerned only witli tlieir own problems and with no others. The 
“eastern” states were interested only in commercial powers. They 
would not agree to give Congress power to prevent the use of 
paper money. New York and Pennsylvania would be “indisposed” 
when tliey lieard it proposed that the Confederation should “be¬ 
come a national compact.” New Jersey, Delaware, and others 
wouhl not like to vote in accordance with their real rather than 
tlieir supposed importance in the union. Thus did William Gray¬ 
son reptirt the situation. Me did not think affairs desperate enough 
to bring about a real reformation and he believed that a partial 
reformation would be fatal. 'I'he only thing to do would be to 
bring all problems together, and then, by a general compromise, a 
good government might be achieved. He suggested that since 
\’irginia had gone so far as to call the Annapolis Convention, she 
should go farther and propose to the other states that they give 
their ilelegatcs enough power to “comprehend all the grievances of 
the Union, and to combine the commercial arrangements with 
them, and make them dependent on each other. . . .” ” 

'I’he result of discussions in Congress was the appointment of a 
committee to jirepare amendments to the Confederation. The re¬ 
port consisted of seven articles to be added to the Articles of Con- 
feileration for the purpose of making the “federal government ade- 
tpiate to the ends for which it was instituted.” Article fourteen 
gave Congress the power to regulate trade between the states 
anti with foreign nations, with all duties collected to go to the 
sftitc in which they were paid. Article fifteen provided that states 
failing to pay their requisitions after a time to be fixed by Congress 
must pay additional charges at the rate of ten per cent a year on 
their quotas. Article sixteen provided that if a state did not pass 
laws to meet ret|uisitions, Congress should have the power, after a 


«Th<.mas R.uliu-y, Diary,May lyHti, ibid., VIII, 35 °-^., , , 

■"'In J.i>nr‘. Maili-am, aS May r/Hb, ibid., VIII, 373-4- Like the good Vir- 
t-iniaa he was td'aysnri declared that Virginia .should not forget her own objects, 
auch as a liberal scttlciticiit of public accounts. 
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majority <»f the states h;ui passeii such laws, to assess atul collect 
the necessary taxes in the state conccriHsl, usijut remdar state 
officials. If a state tried to block such collections, I oti^ress would 
have power to appoint its own idKcials to d** so. Article seventeen 
provided that any state paying ntore than its share should receive 
interest, atul states in arrears shmtld pay interest. Vrticle eighteen 
provided that whenever (.'ongress fdtinil it neeessary to establish 
new revenue for a periml id'ttot more titan fifteett years, anil eleven 
states agreed to it, it wtmid be binding on the retttaining states. 
Article nineteen provitietl that Congress should h.tve the sole 
power of declaring what offimes against the I'nited .States were 
treasonable, and of defining piracy <tn the high se.is. It also pro. 
vided that Congress could establish a federal c*Hirt to trv and to 
punish all officers ap|K>inteii hy Congress. The eourt would also 
be a court of appeal from the state ctntrts in all cases ttivolvitig the 
interpretation of treaties, the regulation «jf trade and ctHfimerce 
by the United States, the collection of federal revetnie, and cases 
of importance in which the Ihiited .States '•shall be a part \ 
trial of fact by juries and also the benefits of the writ of h.dnsts 
corpus woultl be hekl sacred. The court would cotisist of seven 
judges from different parts of the lotion. Article twetitv ,iealr 
with the problem of attendance in Cttngress. It declaretl that the 
states should elect delegates at a certain rime atul that, after tfteir 
acceptance, they shttukl Ite at Congress on i N'ovettther, the be¬ 
ginning of the “federal year." If any delegate should withdraw 
without leave of Congress, when needed to maintain the represen¬ 
tation of a state, he should he tlistjualified from htikling otHce 
under the United States anil in the states,” 

These proposed amendments ilkl m»t alter the essential char- 
acter of the Articles of Confeiicration but they tliil provitie for 
adequate power to meet the immetliate ncruls of the cetttral gt*v. 
ernment. The amemlments were discussed in Cimgress for some 
time, but they were wjt adopre«l atul sent f<» the states. 

There arc very few chtes as to why C.mgress itiil nut ac t. One 
can only hazard the guess that by the fall iif r;Kn rhe men most 
anxious to create a strong central gcivermnrnt Itat! pinned all their 
hopes on a constitutional convention entirely apart fnmt Congress, 

” 7 Aug. (786, Jotimah, XXXI, 4|4-8. 

« Rhode Island Delegates to the Governor of Rhode Island, 38 Sept. ! 7 S 6 , 
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The calling of the Annapolis Convention by the state of Virginia 
was the culmination of a long campaign to achieve such an end. 
'I'hc people at large perhaps knew but little of the issues with 
which their political leaders were so much concerned. But those 
leaders knew that the supporters of the Annapolis Convention 
had more than commercial regulations in mind. One member of 
C'ongress declared that he had “decisive evidence” that its backers 
had called it to head o6F any enlargement of the powers of Con¬ 
gress.''' Otliers doubted that commerce was the real concern of its 
backers and said that “political objects” were also involved. 

When tlie Annapolis Convention met, and then hurriedly dis- 
bandeil, if declared that the commercial powers of Congress could 
not l>e altered without taking other matters into consideration as 
well. Tlierefore if recommended another convention to meet in 
tlie spring of 17X7. This report was sent to Congress and the 
states. Congress at first ignored it and then, early in 1787, issued a 
call f<ir a convention to meet to revise and amend the Articles of 
Confederation. When the states elected delegates to that conven¬ 
tion, they in tunt instructed their delegates to revise and amend 
the Articles of Confederation. 

But wheti the convention met in Philadelphia in May 1787, its 
mend)c‘rs decided to ignore their instructions and to create an en¬ 
tirely new government. Thus the government of the Confedera¬ 
tion was abandoned. The writing and ratification of the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1787 is thus the beginning of a new chapter, not the ending 
of an old one, in the book of American history. 

"•’Theodvre Swlgwick to Caleb Strong, ibid., VIII, 415- 
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"The ^igHificance <if the Qinfhii'rdttnn "Pfrimi 


T Uf. roRKtaUNc pa«CM iiniicafr fh.it tfu* IVriutl 

was c*tu' <if Mfv.u vi«aifif.nua\ i>uf luir <<f’ rfu- kind that truili- 
ti<ui has k\i tis n* hvlirvc. '!*iu' “critical [»cti«»i!“ i,!,<a was flic result 
of an imcritical acccpf.uur i*f the anniuirtu-i «>{' the victuriuiw 
party in a lon^; pnliticul hatth-, of a faiiurt* tt. f.ur the fact that 
partisan propai'atuia is mtt histutw hnt otilv hi .fnrjc.il rvi,h*nce. 
What entcrucs instcaii is a imich niutv tMinph-\ atui iinpurtant 
story in which several rliemes are interwoven. It w.is a period of 
what we w<nild cal! post war ileniohilicafion, of >,udden economic 
chantte, dislocation, and expansion, atul of fufuiatnental eontiicf 
over the nature of the C'onstituthm «tf the C'tuied States, l-'.ach of 
these thcittes is so inferwttven with the others that atiy separation 
is arbitrary but, faketi separately or tfnt,ether, they are better key.s 
to an underslamiins; <4’ the perhul than the tr.uiiiional one. 

.•\t the etui ul the war Ameriisins hictsl intnitnerabie problems 
arising fottn it. What should be iioise with w.ir veteratis? Should 
the l.oyalists return to their lutittrs? Wh.tt slundd !w onr rel.iiions 
with foreign friemls and foes? Sliould iomujerce be free or should 
there he discrimintttion, and it so, against whom aiul for whose 
beneht? I tow would peace affect the econottp ? tifiw shouhl the 
war debt be paiii? What kind of t.iM-s sfuudt! be levied to pay if, 
ami who shuuki pay them? When tht“ w.ir borun coilapstsl, why 
di<l it? Wliat should the st.tie or central governturnts, or both, iio 
ahuut it ? Shoukl |.to\erimient eni<iur,if,<* ottr flntit of etaitiomic 
enterprise over another or shoukl it keep hattd-. olf? What aluntf 
discontenusl i;roups: sh<iuk! lynerimient ignore theiti, eater to 
them, or forcibly sttppress those wlto mic.ht revtdt? 
vSuch que.Htiuns or others like them have proltaldy been askeii 
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after every great war in history. They were asked, debated, and 
given various solutions during the 1780’s. The significance of 
those debates and solutions has often been misunderstood. This 
is no better illustrated than in the case of the national debt during 
the 1780’s which is usually discussed only in terms of depreciation 
and nonpayment of interest. Actually much more was involved 
than this. The debt was fantastically low compared with the na¬ 
tional debt of today—about twelve dollars per capita as compared 
with seventeen hundred—and the nation had vast untouched 
natural resources with which to pay it. Multitudes of accounts had 
to be reduced to simple forms so that they could be paid, and this 
the Confederation government managed to do. But even more 
important than the economics of the national debt was its politics: 
should it be paid by the states or the central government? A 
fundamental assumption of every political leader was that the 
political agency which paid the debt would hold the balance of 
power in the new nation. Hence, the supporters of a strong central 
government insisted that the national debt must be paid by Con¬ 
gress while their opponents insisted that it should be divided 
among the states and paid by them. The latter group was on the 
way to victory by the end of the 1780’s, for they were supported 
by clamoring creditors. The result was that one state after another 
assumed portions of the national debt owing to its citizens. Thus 
the traditional story is so out of context as to be virtually mean¬ 
ingless. This is true of other traditions as well. Most of the ports 
of the world were open, not closed, to American citizens. Reciproc¬ 
ity and equal treatment of all United States citizens was the rule 
in the tonnage and tariff acts of the states, not trade barriers. 

To say that many of the pessimistic traditions are false is not 
to say that all Americans were peaceful and satisfied. The holders 
of national and state debts wanted bigger payments than they 
got. The merchants wanted more government aid than was given 
them. The farmers, hit by high taxes and rigid collection of both 
taxes and private debts, demanded relief in the form of lower 
taxes and government loans from state legislatures. Such demands 
kept state politics in an uproar during the 1780’s. However, the 
often violent expression of such discontents in politics should not 
blind us to the fact that the period was one of extraordinary eco¬ 
nomic growth. Merchants owned more ships at the end of the 
1780’s than they had at the beginning of the Revolution, and they 
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carried a greater share of American prtHliice. By !7«p the export 
of agricultural produce was double wluif it had been before the 
war.' American citie.s grew rapidly, with the result that housing 
was .scarce and buikling booms pnhluced a labor short.ige. 'lens 
of thou.saiuls of farmers spreail outwards rti the frontiers, 'rherc 
can be no question but that freevhnn from the Ifritish b'.mpire re¬ 
sulted in a surge of activity in all phases of .Xmerican life. Of 
cour.se not all the problems of the new natam were solved by tyHc; 
- all have not yet beeti stdved but there is tto evidence of stag¬ 
nation ami decay in the i7Xo’s. Instead the sttn-y is tmeof a newly 
free people who seizeil upon every meatts to improve and enrich 
them.selves in a nation which they belicveil had a golden destiny. 

Politically the tlominaring fact of the Ctmfetleration Period was 
the .struggle between two groups of leaiters to shape the character 
of the stare and central gt»vermnents. 'Phe revi.lutionary ctinsti- 
tutions t>f the states placed hnal power in the legislatures and 
made the executive and judicial branches subservient them. 
The members t)f the coltuiial arisr<»eracy who becatne Ikuriots, 
and new men wlu» gained economic power thiring the Revolution 
deplorctl thi.s fact, but they were unable to alter the state consti¬ 
tutions during the i7Hi/s. Meanwhile they tricil persistetitly to 
strengthen the central gtjvernmcnt. 'I'hese men were the nation¬ 
alists of the 1780’s. 

On the other hand the men who were the true fetleralists be¬ 
lieved that the greatest gain of the Revolution was tiie imlepeml. 
ence of the several states and the creation of a central government 
subservient to them. The leutlers <»f this group from the Declara¬ 
tion (sf Imlependence to the Convention of 17X7 were Samuel 
Adams, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry I.ee, (»eorgc C'linton, 
James Warren, Hanuiel Bryan, (Jeorge Bryan, b’.lbridge (Jerry, 
(Jeorge Masfm anti a hetst of less well known hut m less impm-tanf 
men in each of the states. Mtwt of these men helievetl, as a restilt 
of their experience with (Jreat Britain hef«»re i77^> and <»f their 
reading of history, tliat the states anitd be best governetl without 
the intervention of a powerful central government. .Sotite of thctti 
had programs of political and social refortn; others hatl none at all. 
Some had a vision of democracy; others had m» ilesire except to 
control their states for whatever .satisfactions such control might 
offer. Some were in fact as narrow ami provincial as their op{H>- 
nents said they were. However, the best of them agreed that the 
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central government needed more power, but they wanted that 
power given so as not to alter the basic character of the Articles o 
Confederation. Here is where they were in fundamental disagree¬ 
ment with the nationalists who wanted to remove the central 
government from the control of the state legislatures. 

The nationalist leaders from the Declaration of Independence 
to the Philadelphia convention were men like Robert Morns, 
John Jay, Gouverneur Morris, James Wilson, Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton, Henry Knox, James Duane, George Washington, James 
Madison, and many lesser men. Most of these men were by tem¬ 
perament or economic interest believers in executive and judicial 
rather than legislative control of state and central governments, 
in the rigorous collection of taxes, and, as creditors, in strict pay¬ 
ment of public and private debts. They declared that national 
honor and prestige could be maintained only by a powerful cen¬ 
tral government. NaturaUy, not all men who used such lanpage 
used it sincerely, for some were as selfish and greedy as their op¬ 
ponents said they were. The nationalists frankly disliked the 
political heritage of the Revolution. They deplored the fact there 
was no check upon the actions of majorities in sta^ le^slatures; 
that there was no central government to which minorities could 
appeal from the decisions of such majorities, as they had done 

before the Revolution. . i i • u 

There were men who veered from side to side, but their number 

is relatively small and their veering is of little significance as com¬ 
pared with the fact that from the outset of the Revolution there 
were two consistently opposed bodies of opinion as to the nature 
of the central government. There was, of course, a wide variation 
of belief among adherents of both points of view. There were 
extremists who wanted no central government at all and others 
who wanted to wipe out the states entirely. There were some who 
wanted a monarchy and others who would have welcomed dicta¬ 
torship. But such extremists are not representative of the two 
great bodies of men whose conflict was the essence of the years 

both before and after I789' . . , 

While the federalist leaders gradually moved to a position where 
they were willing to add specific powers to the Articles of Con¬ 
federation, the nationalist leaders campaigned steadily for the 
kind of government they wanted. During the war they argued 
that it could not be won without creating a powerful central gov- 
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crnnictit. After fhc \v;ir they insisred rliar sticli ;i ti:tnHTnmenf was 
nci'cssary to cl<i justice to puliHc creditors, solve the prohleius of 
post-war tratic, hriii^ about recovery trtau ^iepression, and win 
file respect of the world tor tlie new nation- Meanwhile their ex¬ 
perience with mtijorities in state le‘.;is!.iturcs tnerely intensified 
their ilesire. 'I'hcy hecaiuc desper-ite us st.ife after state in fjH:; 
ami i7Hti atiopteil some form of paper isuiftey that t-ouhl he Knined 
on farm mort^aites and he used to pay t.txes, and in sojne eases 
private debts as well. When they were able to hold tdf such de¬ 
mands and farmers revolted, us in Massachusetts, they were thor- 
oughly friiihtened. 

They h>oked upmi such events us evitlence of the Imrrors of 
uncheckctl ilemocracy and they saiii so in ptietry, private letters, 
newspaper essays, ami puhlie speecltes. 'I'he problem, they said, 
was to find sonic refuse frotn democr.iey. 'They worketl hard to 
control state legislatures and ritey were often sitccessfid, init such 
control was uncertain at best, for annual elections meant a con¬ 
stant threat of overturn and the thre.it was realized repeatedly. 

We may not call it democracy, but they did. Ivltmind Katulolph 
put their case bluntly in Ids opening speech in the C onvention of 
1787. He said, “our chief ilanyer arises from the »lemocrafie parts 
of our constitutions . . . None of the jstatei eonstitutions have 
provided a sufficient check against tlie demoer.u y, 'I’he feeble sen¬ 
ate of Virginia is a phantom. Maryland has a more powerful 
senate, but the late distractions in that state, have discovered 
that it is not powerful enotndi. The cheek est.ablished in the eon- 
stitufions of New York ami Massachusetts is yet a sironger barrier 
against tlemoeraey, but they all neem insuflicient,” Outsiile tfic 
Convention Clenerul Knox was saying that a “mad demoerucy 
sweeps it way every moral trait from the human character" and 
that the Convention would “dip the wings of a mutl ilemocracy," 
James Mmlison in the Fiuimtlist Paptrs argued that the new Ctm- 
sfifurion shoultl be adopteil because a “republican” form of gov- 
ernment was better than a “democracy." 

dlie debate was white hot ami was carried tin with utter frank¬ 
ness. It was white Imt because for a moment in histfa’y self- 
government by majtirities within parttetdar political houmiaries 
was possible. 'Hiose majtiriftes couhi do wh.tt rliey wanted, and 
.some of them knew what they watited. DenitH racy was w> vague 
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ideal, but a concrete program: it meant definite things in politics, 
economics, and religion. Whatever side of the controversy we 
take, wliother we think the majorities in state legislatures gov¬ 
erned badly or well—the fact to face is that men of the 1780’s be- 
lievetl that the issue was democracy as a way of government for 
the United States of those days. 

'I’hey facetl the issue squarely. They thought hard and realis¬ 
tically about the problems of government. They understood that 
society is complex and that the truth about it is multifold rather 
than simple. James Madison summed it up as well as it has ever 
been done. 'I'herc are, he said, many passions and interests in 
society :uul these will ever clash for control of government and 
will ever interpret tlteir own desires as the good of the whole. 
Men like Madison and John Adams believed, as Madison said, 
that the “great ilesideratum which has not yet been found for 
Republieait governments seems to be some disinterested and dis¬ 
passionate umpire in disputes between different passions and in¬ 
terests in the state.” In the tenth number of The Federalist, after 
citing various origins of political parties, Madison said that “the 
ntost tlurable .source of factions [parties] has been the various and 
uneciual ilistrihufion of property. Those who hold and those who 
are without property have ever formed distinct interests in so¬ 
ciety. 'Pilose who are creditors and those who are debtors, fall 
under a like discrimination. A landed interest, a manufacturing 
interest, a mercantile interest, a monied interest,^ with many 
lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized nations, and di¬ 
vide them into different classes, actuated by different sentiments 
and views. 'Phe regulation of these various and interfering in¬ 
terests forms the principal task of modern legislation, and involves 
the spirit of party and faction in the necessary and ordinary 
operations of the government.” 

'Phe constitutional debate of the 1780’s was thus carried on by 
men with a realistic appreciation of the social forces lying behind 
constitutional forms and theories, by tnen who were aware of the 
n'lafionsliip between economic and political power. This realistic 
approach was lost sight of in the nineteenth century by romantic 
tlemocrats who believed that once every man had the right to 
vote the problems of society could be solved. It was lost sight of 
too by those who came to believe in an oversimplified economic 
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inrerpret;ttit»n i»F history. In a sense they were as rnju.uiric as the 
tlcmocrats, fur tlu*y assumaf a rarinn.ihtv in tin- historic process 
that is not always snpprta-teil hy the rvtJrncc. 

If the history of the C'onksh’rafion has anv tiiittc. to otfrr us it is 
the realistic approach to politics stt wi4e!v hehl hv the political 
leaiiers of the time, however much thev miv'ht tlitf'er as to forms 
of uovcrnmenr ami Uesirahk- uoals for the new tiation. Thisjunhout 
the Oinfeileration men with rival yoais pushtsi twti pr(»v,rams 
simuitanenuHly. The feiierahsts tricil to strenuthen the Articles of 
Ctjnfcilerafton; the lutionaHsts trietl to create a new c»»nstirufh»n 
by means of a convetithm, ami thus avtml the mrtho4 of chanye 
prcscrihetl l»y the Articles of Confederation. The tnovemetif to 
strengthen the Articles failcil on the verge t»f success; the move- 
tnent to call a convention succeeilrd ott the verg*- of failure. The 
failure of one nmvetnent and the success of the otlter, however wc 
may interpret thvm^ is one ttf the tlramatic stories in the history 
<»f puli tics. 
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T hk MATtcRiALS for the history of the Confederation are enor- 
m<!u,s in extent, d'hcre are hundreds of volumes of printed 
reeonis, law.s, and letters, vast quantities of newspapers, and un- 
tdhl thousands of manuscripts. These are scattered in libraries 
throughout the United States. The best of the historical writing is 
to he found in such magazines as the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
l/isit/rv uml Uiogmplty, The New England Quarterly, The American 
llisturiail Review, atid in many of the old historical magazines 
published in the nineteenth century. The publications of such 
oruani/ations its the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Historical Society, and the New York Historical Soci¬ 
ety contain a wealth of printed sources and monographs all too 
little used by scholars. All such publications, as well as books and 
monographs, have been given full bibliographical citations in foot¬ 


notes. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of all the sources are the news¬ 
papers and magazines of the tySo’s. The years immediately after 
the war saw a rapid increase in the number of newspapers and 
magtrzines, and the beginnings of the daily newspaper in the 
United States. 'Fherc were perhaps a hundred newspapers in the 
United States by 1790. Several impressions are made as soon as 
on<‘ opens their yellowed pages, often printed with lovely type, 
:uui tdways on rag paper, so that even today they are more sturdy 
than yesterday’s newspaper, and usually more beautiful typo- 
graphictillv. 'I'he first impression that one gets is that Americans 
were very'much a part of an “Atlantic Community. Virtually 
every newspaper gave more space to the seaports ringing the 
Atlantic from Newfoundland through the West Indies, to Africa, 
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southern Europe, and the Baltic, than they gave to what was 
happening in the I'nited States. This was natttral enough when 
one rcrnenther.s tiiat most America!} newspapers were printcil in 
seaport towns vvho.se actpiaintance with IVitiiiiad, Leghorn, I.is- 
hon, Hamburg, (rhusgow, and Lotuhui. and very shordy, i'anton 
as well, was clo.ser than it was with the r«'gion a hundred miles 
west of tidewater. Ihswever, the intensity tif pnlitiial life in the 
lyHo’s worked a rapicl change. More and t»»orr the newspapers 
printed article.s on the prtihlems that faced Atnericatts, all the 
way fnim arguments in behalf tif the merits <»f Atiieriean poets 
and artists to the initpiities <if paper namey. 

One at once gets a sense of the vitality with which Ainerieans 
debated issues. One is also impressal with the fact that most 
newspaper publishers believed tliai it wa.s a part of their public 
duty to print materials on all sides of a tpiestiim, even when they 
were counter to a particular publisher’s own views. 

The advertisements, the poetry, ami the “intimate" news pub- 
lished by the mjijt»rity of the papers are a never endini' source of 
joy to the reatler and a trap for the ttjan who would do research. 
Many a poem and news account printcil w iflumt beneht of aster¬ 
isks in the eighteenth century wanild never hr pritited in a re« 
.spectahle twentieth century j<»urna!, even with asterisks. 

In using the newspapers I have concentrateil ott a few papers 
such as the Massachnsetta (tenlinei anti the Tt'nn.n-ivaniu (iuiftle 
which are reniarkahk* for dte attentit»n they pay to pjjblie atfairs 
and the fairness with which they set forth a variety of views on 
all topics. Editors its the eighteenth eentury math* constaiit use of 
seksors .so that the same news item or political essay often ap¬ 
pears in the newspapers all the way from New Hampsliire tt> 
Georgia, sometimes with acknowledgment and sotjietimes wn. 

I'he manuscript ctilleetions that remain t<» m idler still another 
insight into the public and private life of the Americans of the 
t7Ho’.s. Of course much has hern printed, hut far Jitore retnains in 
a ho.st of librarie.s. 'Ewo .Htriking facts at once appear as i*ne turns 
over letter after letter. The finsr is that roo;»f of the piiblished 
letters are those of one side in the ptdirica! st rugglrn !if the period. 
Some of the {mtstamling nationalist kaiiers like Washington, 
Madison, anti Hamilton have lunl their letters pritited, stnnetimes 
in many editions. Hut we tl<» not have the same easy ai.vrss to flic 
letters of such men as Patrick Henry, George ,\iason, Saiinm! 
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Bryan, George Bryan, and George Clinton. Two volumes of Rich¬ 
ard Henry Lee’s letters and four volumes of Samuel Adams s let¬ 
ters have been printed, it is true, and scattered letters are to be 
found buried away in printed collections and magazines. But the 
task of unearthing them is a real one that is as fascinating as it is 
difficult. The other striking fact, with a few exceptions, is that 
we have only the letters written by a man, not the letters written 
to him. But there are hundreds of unpublished letters to men like 
Samuel Adams, George Washington, and James Madison which 
must be read in connection with the printed ones before the 
scholar can have any understanding of the rich variety of the 
public and private life of such men. 

In quoting manuscripts and newspapers I have modernized 
spelling and capitalization but I have not tampered with punctua¬ 
tion. To do so would be to launch on a sea of uncertainty. Here 
and there, as in the case of a letter of Daniel Boone, I have quoted 
a document as written, for to modernize would be to lose the 
delightful flavor of the original. 

A third basic source for the history of the period is the legisla¬ 
tion passed by the states. Such laws have been little used, yet 
it was state legislation which shaped the economic and political 
fabric of the new nation during the 1780’s, and it did so without 
any interference from outside. The laws, as always, are a difficult 
source, for one seldom if ever can be sure how they operated. 
Nevertheless such laws as those relating to trade, money, debts, 
and taxes oflFer much that is vital and new. Anyone who wants to 
make a sincere effort to understand the life of the times must read 
the thousands of yellow, finely printed pages of statutes as well 
as the letters of the men who passed them, and the newspapers 
which battled for and against them. 

The greatest single collection of sources is to be found in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. The manuscript division of the Library of Congress 
and the National Archives contain thousands of unused, and often 
unknown, manuscripts. No more striking example of this is to be 
found than the collection of papers in the Library of Congress 
containing the quarterly reports of the Register of the Treasury 
during the 1780’s. In them can be found an accounting of the 
day-to-day work of the government of the United States. Here, 
and elsewhere in citing statistics, no effort has been made to re¬ 
duce dollars, pounds, florins, livres, and so on, to a single standard, 
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for rates of exchange varied from year to year, month to month 
and from state to state. 

A final word should be .saul in behalf of those who collect auto 
graphs. Many a library has coltecriuns «>f tlie signatures of tin 
generals of the Revolution, the signers of the Declaration of In 
dependence, the Articles of Confetlerarion, the Ginsrirution, ant 
so on. Fortunately for the scholar, such signatures ustially are at 
tached to letters. 'I'he search through these colleerions i.s a eon 
stunt treasure hunt with happy .surprises in the most unexpeeret 
places. 'I'wo notable collections of this sort are flic F.mniet Col 
lection in the New York Public Library and the <frat/ Colleetioi 
in the Pennsylvania I listorieal Society. 

In the preface I have listed the libraries iti which manuseript 
were u.seil; in the ftsitnotcs I have cited particular eolleetions. 
have not tried to list all the manuscript collections relating to fh 
history of the period. Iiulecti, it woukl be ilifKculr to ilo so, evei 
for only one of the libraries with a major collection. Where guiile 
have been published, even the bc*st of them are an truidnpuit 
index to the riches to he fouml It woukl in fact be ittipossiblt 
short of the expenditure of fuwls which most libraries tlo not am 
probably never will have, to list and describe their collection 
adequately. I’crhaps it is just as well, for the scholar must i- 
and work through the materials for himself, not only for the sak 
of research, but for the Joy of doing it. 
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